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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue House of Commons has just been engaged at its night and 
morning sittings in tinkering the India Bill in Committee. 
Members have bent the whole force of their great intellects to 
the “‘ details’ of the measure, and here we have some of the 
results. Mr. Gladstone wanted to name all the members of the 
Council in the bill, but the Committee would not even divide 
upon his motion. Mr. Vernon Smith desired to restrict the 
choice of Directors to the existing list, but the Government beat 
him by a large majority. Sir James Graham, anxious to 
“sustain the elective principle as much as possible,” wanted to 
render ineligible for a seat in the new Council, Directors who 
are nominees of the Crown. Mr. Gladstone wished that the 


- number of elected Directors .should bé& 10, and’ the Committee 


discussed that question, and several other questions, at the same 
time and at great length. But the Government was again 
successful in its resistance to both proposals. Lord Palmerston 
figured once more by a fruitless exertion to carry one of his 
original propositions. He wanted to limit the tenure 
of the councillors to ten years, instead of ‘‘during good be- 
haviour”; but he was defeated by 154 to 118. Then an 
attempt was made to render Directors capable of sitting in 
Parliament ; and although it was supported by Lord John 
‘Russell the motion was negatived by 245 to 121. And so 
matters proceeded. It is clear that the House is pretty well 
tired of the whole business, and is only anxious to get through 
its distasteful task. 

Lord Lucan’s compromise bill, touching the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament, has been read a second time by a ma- 
jority of 143 to 97. There were two bills before the House 
of Peers: one, drawn by Lord Lucan, simply enables the 
House of Commons to admit Jews by resolution if it chooses ; 
the other, drawn by Lord Lyndhurst, a much wider measure, 
was based on a suggestion of Lord Derby’s, and directed that 
the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian” should be struck 
out of the oath in any case where a duly-elected Member de- 
clared that he could not conscientiously use those words. Lord 
Derby reappeared in the House on Thursday night, and made 
his statement. Still objecting to the admission of the Jews, he 
consents to the passing of Lord Lucan’s bill as the only practi- 
cable compromise; and altogether gives the go-by to his own 
suggestion embodied in Lord Lyndhurst’s bill. Of course Lord 
Lyndhurst did not fail to point out, in terms of cutting courtesy, 
how much he had been disappointed; but, willing to support 
any measure calculated to promote the admission of the Jews, he 
gave his hearty support to that of Lord Lucan. The Prime 
Minister did not escape without a lecture from the Clancartys, the 
Rutlands, the Dungannons, nor without an eloquent remonstrance 
from the Bishop of Oxford; but he gracefully carried his point. 
As to the Oaths Bill, he proposes that both the bills, together 
with the reasons why the Lords dissent from the Commons 
amendments to the Oaths Bill, shall be sent at the same time 
to the House of Commons. One cannot but sympathize with 


(Wirn Montury Surrcemenr. ] 


- | the Duke of Marlborough who logically thinks that it will be 


very difficult, after assenting to one bill, to name reasons for 
rejecting the other. Such is the way in which the Peers saye 
their dignity ! 

Her Majesty’s Opposition, in the person of Mr. James Wilson, 
challenged the financial policy of the Government on Tuesday. 


| Mr. Wilson had two objects in view: one was to enter the lists in 





behalf of Sir George Lewis’s Sinking Fund clauses ; the other was 
to show that Mr. Disraeli has provided a deficit. Mr, Wilson 
wants to secure a real annual surplus which may be applied to 
the reduction of the National Debt. The best way of doing that, 
he thinks, is to provide Ways and Means which will enable the 
Government to apply a “ moderate annual instalment” in di- 
minution of the great debt. That was the principle of Sir 
George Lewis’s Sinking Fund clauses, and its plausibility can 
hardly be denied. It has an honest look, and implies a real de- 
sire, on the part of the present, to lessen the burdens of the fu- 
ture. But the point of Mr. Wilson’s speech lay in his attack on 
the Budget of 1858. Mr. Disraeli boasted of a saving of 
800,000/. and of a surplus of 300,000/., derived from the duty 
on bankers’ checks. But the boasted saving has been di- 
minished by subsequent votes of supply, and Mr, Wilson esti- 
mates that there is a real deficiency of 400,0007. Mr. Disraeli 
wisely confined his reply to an argument showing that the best 
mode of reducing the debt is not by providing a specific surplus 
for the purpose, but by devoting the genuine surplus of each 
year to the debt. Now, although this may be a sound prin- 
ciple, and it is supported alike by Mr, Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell, the obvious reply is that whether we have a real surplus 
or not depends upon the morale of the Minister. Thus, Mr, 
Disraeli himself, the champion of the Act of 1829, is a case in 
point. The great principle of his budget was, that he not oaly 
evaded the obligations of repayment incurred during the war, 
but that he actually left us without a surplus wherewith to carry 
on the course of that natural Sinking Fund the principles of 
which he so much applauds. Is it surprising, therefore, that Mr, 
Gladstone, who came to the rescue of Mr. Disraeli, should have 
desiderated ‘‘a somewhat stiffer and more rigid doctrine on the 
subject of surplus revenue ” ; and that Lord John Russell should 
express an opinion that ‘‘a real surplus is indispensable to a 
sound system of finance”? It will be seen that the question of 
reducing the National Debt remains exactly where it was thirty 
years ago—dependent on the morality of the Minister. 

Captain Vivian has returned to the charge on the question of 
military organization. It will be remembered that some time 
since he carried a resolutoin, by a majority of 2, declaring that 
our war administration should be under one responsible head, 
Mr. Disraeli said nothing on that occasion, but left Lord Palmer- 
ston and General Peel to fight the battle. A few days after- 
wards, he stated that in consequence of the thinness of the House 
and the smallness of the majority he should take no notice of the 
resolution. Captain Vivian, not quite accurately, complains of 
this as “ unprecedented,” and Mr. Disraeli vindicates himself 
by citing precedents which Lord John Russell, to whom he ap- 
pealed, said do not apply. But resolutions of the House have, 
unquestionably, been disregarded, and it is certainly a manlier 
course for a Minister to adopt a resolution or else rescind it. 
The real use of these discussions, however, has been to define 
more exactly the state of the question. Captain Vivian says he 
does not wish to abolish the office of Commander-in-chief, but 0 
establish his clear and strict subordination to the Minister of 
War. General Peel and Mr, Disraeli say that the Comuander~ 
in-chief has been completely tamed into a subordiaate of. the 
Secretary of State. If so, why have resisted Captain Vivian’s 
motion? ‘The real fact is that the two officers go on in harmony 
ouly so long as they agree, or agree to differ; and that the rela- 
tions between them are not such as afford any guarantee for the 
future. They are unknosyn, disputed, unsatisfactory; and Lord 
John Russell’s proposal for a Committee of Inquiry next session 
is a very good one—if we cannot get a better. Would it not be 
practicable to appoint an honest commission with power to revise 
thoroughly the whole scheme of the War Department and set 
out the distinct duties of each officer under its chief the Minister 
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of War? But we fear that the Horse Guards and the War 
Department, alike, want something more than new machinery—— 
they want a new spirit, new principles. 

The House of Lords has taken a step towards the sweeping 
away of a small but offensive heap of rubbish. On the motion of 
Lord Stanhope they have prayed her Majesty to abolish those 
venerable, but not time-honoured relics of a factious age—the 
State services which expressed the gratitude of our ancestors 
for the failure of the Gunpowder Plot, their humiliation at the 
execution of Charles I., and their joy at the restoration of his 
scapegrace son. 
the House of Lords. These obsolete celebrations rested for 
their authority upon royal proclamations alone. Intrinsically, 
they have no merits which command our esteem, many demerits 
which provoke condemnation, and they contain much profanity 
which excites indignation. The Church concurs with the House 
of Peers in praying for their abolition. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Oxford, and 
the Bishop of Cashel supported the motion with much unction ; 
and the only exceptions to the general unanimity were the 
pious Duke of Marlborough, the ancient Bishop of Bangor, the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and the Orange Lord Dungannon. One is 
amazed that the abolition of these services should haye been re- 
served for the year of grace 1858. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s motion touching the Orange Society failed as 
a party move directed against the Irish Executive. Its object 
was to censure Government for appointing Mr. Moore, a Tyrone 
Orangeman, Crown Prosecutor for the county of Tyrone. But it 
appeared that the gift of a place had so much relaxed the Orange 


principles of Mr. Moore that he felt it his duty to withdraw from | 


the Orange Society as soon as he caught sight of his appointment. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s “ thunder ” against the Orange Society, 


although the bolts were somewhat well-worn, did not go for no- | 


thing. It drew from the Government declarations which imply 
that they find it to their interest to discourage the Orange So- 
ciety. Fitness, irrespective of politics or religion, is in future to 
be the high standard regulating the appointments of a Tory Go- 
vernment—at least in Ireland. How will Enniskillen and the 
County Down like this ? 

Lord Bury’s bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister has passed the House of Commons. Its opponents, chiefly 
in the ranks of the Government, obstructed its progress as much 
as they could, but the majority was always against them. 
deserved to fail, if for nothing more than this—that they endea- 
voured to make the bill prospective only, and thus to impress the 
brand of illegitimacy upon thousands of innocent children. 





Old Father Thames has received this week some practical 
attention from the powers that be. Parliament and the Courts 
have not fled from his inodorous banks; soothed, perhaps, by 
the promise that the Imperial Board of Works and the Munici- 
pal Board of Works will deal with him. Everybody has called 
upon these authorities to “take powers,’ 
the outcry, the Government have resolved to spend 1500/. a 
week in buying lime to throw into the sewers, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has extended to its President authority 
to adopt some other palliatives. Thus it will be seen that, al- 
though no great measure has been invented and sanctioned for 
the permanent purification of the old nuisance, we are imperially 
engaged in abating it by doses of lime to the extent of 200 tons 
daily. This is the palliative suggested by the scientific men. 
How far 1400 tons of lime per week will succeed in counteract- 
ing the effect of at least an equal amount of sewage manure in 
such a vast volume of water as the river Thames remains to be 
seen. 


The Revenue table shows a decrease of 1,255,953/. on the 
quarter and of upwards of five millions on the year. This serves 
to remind us that we have paid less and have less to pay as In- 
come-tax ; for to the reduction of that impost since 1856 are these 
alarming-looking figures due. Again, there is a decrease on the 
quarter of 270,310/. in the Customs ; but this is occasioned by 
the fact that the receipts of the corresponding quarter last year 
were increased by the payment of 600,000/. upon deliveries post- 
poned in anticipation of a reduction in the duties. There is a 
decrease on the year in the Customs of 767,674/., a sum 
that may be favenrably compared with the decrease on the half- 
year of commercial yanic ending in December—1,142,000/. In 
the Excise there is an increase of 119,000/. on the quarter, and 
277,000/. on the year. Stamps, Assessed Taxes, the Post-oflice, 
and the ‘‘ Miscellaneous” items yield also an increase. The de- 
ficiency in the revenue as compared with that of last year is, 
then, due to taxes taken off; the increase marks some progress 
towards an improved state of trade. 


’ 








The military position in India was; according to the latest 
advices, materially improved by the capture of Calpee. This 


This is an act creditable to the good taste of | 


They | 


and, emboldened by | 


rebel rallying-place and head-quarters has long been a thorn in 
the side of our great line of communication between Allahabad 
and the north-west. It facilitated the interruptions constantly 
taking place on the Great Trunk Road ; and it was a permanent 
source of danger to Cawnpore, the pivot of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
operations. Long held by the formidable Gwalior contingent, 
they defended its approaches with resolution and unusual 
bravery ; but, disheartened by successive defeats, they fled from 
it without resistance when Sir Hugh Rose appeared before its 
walls and intrenchments on the 23d of May, and laid hands 
on fifty guns and immense stores of ammunition. Deprived 
of the assistance of General Whitlock, who has halted so 
long at Banda, Sir Hugh Rose could not prevent the escape 
of the rebels; but he pursued them, took eight guns, and 
cut the rearmost stragglers to pieces. This success at Calpee 
is a great relief to Central India; but the war there is far 
from over. The Calpee fugitives have rushed into Scindia’s 
territory and the Maharajah himself has come forth to meet them. 
The Kotah contingent is still at large, and Brigadier Smith, 
although he has covered the rear of Sir Hugh Rose, has not been 
able to overhaul them. These are troubles in store. 

In Oude and Rohileund affairs are still in some perplexity. 
In many districts our authority does not extend beyond the 
range of our cannon, and in many more we have no authority at 
all. A band of fugitives from Central India recently broke 
through the Doab into Oude. Lucknow has been threatened by 
the retainers of the Begum. Brigadier Jones has been so mo- 

lested at Shahjehanpore by the Moulvie and Nana Sahib that Sir 
| Colin Campbell was compelled to come from Bareilly and drive 
As a counterstroke, Brigadier Jones expelled the 
rebel chiefs from their head-quarters at Mohumdee. The chief 
force of the rebels, however, lies in Northern Oude. The cap- 
ture of Calpee will give Sir Colin Campbell increased facilities of 
| dealing with them. 
The worst intelligence comes from the southern Mahratta 
| country. There our political agent, Mr. C. T. Manson, has been 
murdered by the chief of Nurgoond, and a part of Dharwar has 
been in insurrection. The fear of the spread of disaffection was 
| so great that a Madras and Bombay column were at ence sent 
| into the district. The chief of Nurgoond has been captured ; 

Copal and Nurgoond have been taken by storm; and Mr, An- 
| derson, Secretary to the Bombay Government, in his telegraphic 
despatch to the Court of Directors, ean only give us the assurance 
of a hope that “the outbreak has been promptly repressed.” 
| There have also been disturbances in the Nizam’s country. 
| These unpleasant facts should serve as a powerful reminder to 
| our governing classes at home and in India that no amount of 
| military successes will serve to restore our authority, unless, 
| conjointly with them, we begin to rebuild upon a comprehensive 
| plan the great edifice of Indian government. 

















them away. 





From the United States comes intelligence of a friendlier feel- 
ing towards this country, and something like an admission that 
| the great “ outrages” ery had a very small foundation, and that 
| many of the stories were manufactured “‘ for newspaper consump- 
tion.” The most interesting item of news, however, is that the 
Mormons have commenced their fourth migration. Their short 
history is one of recession from the frontiers of civilized states. 
| They were expelled from Missouri by the slaveowners, and from 

Illinois by the free settlers. Led beyond the Rocky Mountains 
by Brigham Young they escaped for a time out of the jurisdic- 
| tion of the United States. Included once more within the do- 
| minions of the Union by the treaty with Mexico, their hopes of 

eseape were disappointed. From that date to this they have been 

almost in continual collision with the judicial officers and the 

laws of the United States: hence the recent military expedition. 
| According to the tenor of the advices the head of the Mormon 
column, which has begun its weary pilgrimage, points towards 
Sonora. 








The week has not been without its domestic calamities. A 
huge conflagration has destroyed a great pile of warehouses in 
| the London Docks, and consumed a large mass of valuable com- 
modities, Its terrific aspect was heightened by repeated explo- 
sions of quantities of saltpetre. The railways have furnished 
their contingent of accidents. An engine on the Great Western 
Railway left the rails and, dragging the carriages with it, ran 
on until stopped by a bank. The passengers escaped with “a 
shaking,” but had it happened on an embankment how fatal 
might have been the result. On the Great Northern Railway 
the tire of the driving-wheel of an engine broke, and the train 
ran off into the fields.. On the South-Eastern Railway the crank 
axle of an engine broke and nine carriages were hurled off the 
rails. In these accidents many persons have been seriously in- 
jured, and the lives of several are in imminent peril. 
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“Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL RUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorvs. Monday, June 28. The State Services of the Church ; Lord 
Stanhope’s Motion—Royal Assent to the Property Qualification, Chancery Amend- 
ment, and Peace Preserv ation (Ireland) Bills, ’ 5 

Tuesday, June 29. County Management Bill read a second time—Leases and 
Sales of Settled Estates Act Amendment Bill read a second time. , f‘ 

Thursday, July 1. The Oaths ; Lord Lucan’s Bill read a second time—Public 
Playgrounds Bill read a second time. a , 

viday, July 2. The Wellington Monument ; Lord Derby’s Statement—Chureh 
Rates Abolition ; Sir John Trelawny’s Bill thrown out by 187 to 36. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, June 28. Universities (Scotland) Bill in 
Committee—Funded Debt Bill; Mr. } 
Captain Vivian’s Complaint—The State of the Thames ; Mr. Disraeli’s Explanation 
—Defaleations at Weedon; Colonel Boldero’s Motion—Chief Justice of Bombay 
Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, June 29. Galway Freemen Disfranchisement Bill in Committee— 
Crown Property; Mr. Caird’s Motion—Endowed Schools (Ireland); Mr. Kirk's 
Motion—The Orange Society ; Mr. Fitzgerald’s Motion—Corrupt Practices Preven- 
tion Act Continuance Bill read a first time—Funded Debt Bill read a third time 
and passed. 

Wednesday, June 30. 
—Members’ Freedom from Arrest Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, July 1. Universities (Scotland) Bill committed—Government of 
India (No. 3) Bill in Committee—London Corporation Regulation Bill withdrawn, 

Friday, July 2. Government of India (No. 3) Bill in Committee—The Thames ; 
Mr. Berkeley's Question—Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Continuance Bill 
read a second time—Marriage Law Amendment; Lord Bury’s Bill read a third 
time and passed. 


TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday ....+..seese0+s Sh .... Shddm Monday ......0-eeeeeee Noon,... 4h Om 
Gh .(m Ih lim 
Tuesday ........ coosees Sh Th 20m Tuesday ...5.eseeceeeee Noon .... 3h 50m 
6h .(m) Ih 45m 
Wednesday ..........++ No sitting | Wedmesday ........... Noon .... 5h 55m 
TRENOAAF...ccccccecees Sh .... 9hl5m |Thursday............+. Noon.... 4h Om 
| 6h .(m) Th ldm 
Friday ...cseecceeeeees Sh .(m) Th lim | Priday .....seee.ceeees Noon 4h Om 
[ee 6h m) th 15m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, Ish 35m Sittings this Week, 9; Time, 50h 55m 
——— this Session, 73; — 158h lim this Session 100; — 666h 52m 





GovERNMENT oF InprA, 

The House of Commons once more took up the India Bill (No. 3) in 
Committee on Thursday ; commencing at clause 7 and continuing until 
they had disposed of clause 12. There were a great number of amend- 
ments moved in the course of the long evening sitting. 

On clause 7 Mr. GLapstonr moved an amendment intended to enabk 
the Government to name in the act of Parliament the first members of 
the Indian Council. “ His great object,” in making the motion. “ ws 
that the Indian Council should be clothed with the s-~«test po sible 
amount of moral weight and influence egnsictouc with maintaining intact 
the responsibility of the Seoxowry of State.” Lord Sranuey objected 
that the proposition, if adopted, would do away with electing a part of 
the Council, and retard the progress of the bill. The amendment was 
negatived without a division, and the clatise was agreed to. 

On clause 8, providing for the appointment of the first members of the 
Council, Mr. Vernon Surru moved the omission of words intended to 
give the Court of Directors power to choose not only from existing Di- 
rectors, but also from those who, having filled that office, had retired. 
Negatived by 146 to 71. Sir James Granam then moved an amend- 
ment intended to prevent the Court of Directors from electing those of 
its body who are nominees of the Crown. Negatived without a division. 
Mr, GLapstone now moved, in order that nominees should not pre- 
ponderate, that the number of elected Directors should be 10. This led 
to a very long discussion; in the course of which, the various modes of 
constituting the Council, the salaries of its members, the amount of work 
they would have to do, whether they should be allowed to do any other 
work, were discussed in a most desultory manner, Then the amendment 
was negatived and the clause agreed to. 

On clause 11, fixing the tenure of office of members of Council, Mr. 
Grereson moved the omission of the words, “ during good behaviour.” 
Lord Patmerston said he should support the motion in order to mak« 
way for an amendment he had to propose. 

He believed that, by fixing the limit of service at ten or twelve years they 
would secure the independence of the members of the Council, while an op- 
portunity would be afforded of infusing into it new blood, and of adding to 
the body men who possessed the advantage of recent experience in India. If 
he might be allowed to use the expression, without meaning anything offen- 
sive, he must say that the bill, so far as the constitution of the Council was 
concerned, would sanction one of the most gigantic jobs ever proposed to 
Parliament. He claimed, on this occasion, the vote of those Neecesabh. 
Members who designated themselves ‘administrative reformers,” and hy 
also claimed the support of her Majesty's Government, because he was sure 
that, as a body, they could not really approve the arrangement proposed by 
the bill. The strength which the Government had acquired in recent divi- 
sions ought to inspire them with a feeling of independence. (Laughter.) 


sails to catch the breeze from whatever quarter it might blow, and he thought 
they must now feel themselves strong enough to act upon their own opinions. 
(“ Hear, hear!” and a laugh.) 

, 4 proposal did not meet with favour, and it was negatived by 154 
a) . ; 


capable of sitting or voting in Parliament, Mr. Lipper moved an 
amendment reversing the effect of the clause. Lord Joun Russeut sup- 
ported the amendment, and defended the presence of Indian Directors in 
Parliament. The most violent Indian agitator might sit in the House, 
and eminent Indian statesmen who preferred a seat in the Council would 
be excluded. Lord Stannry 
seats in the House the councillors of the Indian Minister would be his 
critics rather than his colleagues, and that it would be most unscemly to 
have the Minister for India giving his opinion upon Indian affairs, ‘and 
then to have a member of the Council rising to oppose him. 

The amendment was negatived by 245 to 121. The clause was agreed 
to, and the Chairman reported progress. 

Tue Oatus Bus. 

The House of Lords came to some decision on Thursday night with 
respect to the Oaths bills. Before proceeding with them “the Earl of 
Derny, with an apology for his recent absence, interposed to make a 
Satement of his views. Having recapitulated the history of these bills, 

€ said that he objected to Lord Lyndhurst’s bill, because it was ir- 





Wilson’s Motion—Military Organization ; | 


regularly introduced, another bill on the same subject having passed 
through all its stages in the House. Lord Lucan’s bill, however, is not 
liable to the same objection, since it simply enables the House of Com- 
mons to deal with the question by way of resolution— 

“*T confess, my Lords, that I have not altered my views in regard to the 
olicy or expediency of admitting the Jews as Members of a Christian Legis- 
ren but, having carefully and anxiously considered no I see 
that the proposal of my noble and gallant friend is the only possible solution 
of the difficulty which has existed for a period of ten years. I see no other 
wractical chance of bringing the two Houses of Parliament into agreement. 
tt maintains the dignity of your Lordships’ House with regard to that por- 
tion of the question which is more immediately subject to your jurisdiction, 
It maintains the law as it stands at the present moment, but it enables the 
House of Commons, upon a question that specially relates to persons taking 


| their seats in that House, to dispense with the words which stand in the 


| way of what appears to be the decided wish of that House. 
| appears to me to afford a practical and not unre 


| hi , surprise 
Marriage Law Amendment ; Lord Bury’s Bill committed | him by surprise. 





power of the House to omit those 


This solution 
sonable mode of settling a 
difficult and complicated question.”’ 

Lord Lynpuvurst said the course recommended by Lord Derby took 
He had taken as a foundation for his measure the 
suggestion of Lord Derby himself— 

** By the bill I have brought in, if a Member of either House come to the 
table to be sworn, and says that he cannot conscientiously make the declara- 
tion on the true faith of a Christian, those words are to be struck out of the 
oath, and the taking of the oath with that omission will be a sufticient 
taking of the oath.’ He did not say Lord Derby was bound to support his 
bill, but Lord Derby's expressions led him to believe the bill would have his 
entire concurrence. “ In that, however, I am sorry to say, I have been 
disappointed. I have not in point of principle any objection to the bill of 
my noble and gallant friend. I have no personal object in this matter. I 
have nothing but a public object in view, and if that object is carried, 
whether it be accomplished by my bill or by the bill of my noble and gallant 
friend is to me a matter of perfect indifference. I have no personal vanity to 
gratify. Ihave been too long engaged in public life to be influenced by 
any feelings of that de scriplion, 1 am desirous to accomplish the object 
and to attain the end I have in view, and by whomsoever it may be pro- 
moted, and by whatever measure, it will have my hearty concurrence and 
support.” As to the objection on point of form, Lord Lyndhurst showed 
that that had no foundation whatever. Believing that by so doing he 
should best accomplish the object he has at heart, he withdrew his bill. 

The Earl of Lucan then moved the second reading of his bill; and 
explained that its object was to allow the admission of Jews into the 


House of Commons. If the bill pavsed, Jews would be admissible into 
the other Hous« by a resolution of that House. 


Before, however, such 

a resolution could pass it would be necessary under his bill that Jews 

should present themselves at the table of the House and there object to 

the words, “on the true faith of a Christian,” when it would be in the 

words from the oath, Ile trusted the 
House would settle the matter that night once for all. 

The Earl of Cuancartry took upon himself the duty of opposing the 


measure, and, as no one else appeared inclined to step forward, said, he 


felt it his duty to “throw himself into the breach.” He moved that the 
bill be read a second time that day six months. Lord Berners took his 
stand against the bill on the high ground of Christian principle. Earl 
GRANVILLE, although he did not think it the best mode of settling the 
question, accepted that mode as the only one he could obtain, and sup- 
ported the measure without the slightest hesitation. He paid a high 
compliment to Lord Lyndhurst. 

**T congratulate the House on there being every probability of the mea- 
sure now passing into law, and I cannot help congratulating the noble and 
learned lord opposite, who certainly by the industry which he must have 
thought himself dispensed from showing at a time when other men claim 
rest, and, above all, by the singular ability with which he has year after 
year destroyed the force of these appeals made to your lordships’ feeling 
against his bill, has done more than any other man in this House to bring 
the question to a successful issue. (Cheers.) But what is more creditable 
to him than anything else is the utter absence of any personal feeling which 
he has shown tonight in willingly adopting any course which was most likely 
to obtain the object which he had in view.” 

The argumentation against the bill was carried on by the Duke of 
Rvutrtanp, Lord Reprspaue, the Bi shop of Oxrorn, Lord DuNGANNON, 
and the Earl of CanpiGan ; and that in its favour by the Duke of Cirvu- 
LAND and Lord Broveuam. 

The House then divided, when the numbers were—Content (present 79 
proxies 64) 143; Not Content (present 64 proxies 33) 97; giving a 
majority of 46 in favour of the second reading. The bill was accordingly 


| read a second time, 


aud Mr. Vernon Sauru held that with | } 
} Sinking Fund. 











On clause 12, which provides that no member of Council shall be early repayment when peace was restored. 


Fryanciat Ponicy or rue Government. 

On the order for going into Committee on the Funded Debt Bill, Mr, 
Witson called the attention of the House to the impolicy of repealing 
the clauses in the existing acts which give the only security for the re- 
duction of the National Debt in time of peace. When the “Russian war 


| began the House agreed to Mr. Gladstone's proposal that it should be 
| conducted as much as possible without entailing financial burdens on 


During the short voyage they had hitherto made they had trimmed their | posterit 
yOSLCTILY. 


The whole expenditure of that year was accordingly raised 
by taxation, for the 6,000,000/. of bonds issued rather anticipated taxa- 
tion than partook of the character of debt. In 1855 Sir George Lewis 
determined to provide for the expenditure by taxation and loans in nearly 
equal proportions, and it was agreed that there should be some plan for 
A clause in the first loan 
bill directed that a surplus of a million should be raised to provide to 
that extent for the liquidation of the debt. From the principle then 
affirmed the House was called upon to depart. We were to pay 
2,000,000/. in 1857 and 1858 respec tively, and 1,000,000/7, in 1559 and 
1860 respectively ; and beside this 1,500,0007, to the Sinking Fund. 
Last year the bonds falling due were redeemed and 250,0002. paid to the 
This year Mr. Disraeli proposes to postpone the bonds 
and repeal the Sinking Fund clauses altogether. The sinking-find esta- 
blished by Sir George Lewis was not like that recommended by Dr. Price 
to Mr. Pitt. ‘The fallacies of Mr. Pitt's siaking-fund were got rid of in 
1823 and 1828; when Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Huskisson, and the Duke of 
Wellington concurred in recommending that a surplus of 3,000,0002. 
should be raised towards reducing the debt. 

Here Mr. Wilson reviewed the debt to show its alerming position. In 
1792 it was 261,000,000/. ; in 18145 it had increased to 854,000,000/. During 
twelve years of the operation of the fallacious sinking-fund the debt was 
reduced by 54,000,000/., and the annual charge by 3,277,0007. In 1828 the 
debt was 800,000,000/. Now it is 808,000,000/. bo that under the specious 
principle of taking accidental, instead of providing regular surpluses, we 
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have not reduced the debt at all. This is discreditable to us as a nation. 
How we are to fare next year is difficult to say. We have 2,000,000/. of 
bonds falling due next year, and we shall have no more than 1,000,000/. to 
pay them with, because the reduction of 2d. on the income-tax will operate 
only to the extent of 1,000,000/. in the present year, whereas it will deprive 
us of 2,000,000/.next year. Then we have to meet 2,000,000/. of bonds in 
the succeeding year, and 1,000,000/. in 1860. We were told that we should 
ptpene all these engagements till 1860, because in that year securities 
would fall in to the extent of more than 2,000,0007. But these are not our 
only engagements for 1860. In addition to 7,000,000/. of bonds postponed 
till that year, it is proposed to abolish the income-tax entirely in 1860, 
when there will also be a reduction of the tea and sugar duties to the 
amount of 7,000,000/. The anticipation of the public is that what between 
the income-tax and the tea and sugar duties there will be a reduction of 
taxation to the extent of 12,000,000/. in 1860; but, if against that 
we can place a reduction of expenditure on account of the falling 
in of annuities to the extent of little more than 2,000,000/., how, 
he asked, _are the expectations of the country to be fulfilled ? 
Mr. Disraeli might have retained the 2d. income-tax, and repealed the 
paper-duty. We are burning the candle at both ends, increasing expendi- 
ture ; repealing taxation ; repealing indirect but not retaining direct taxes. 
he succession-tax has caused disappointment. It is the duty of the House 
to find means to meet its obligations. Mr. Disraeli would no doubt say he 
had provided a surplus; but Mr. Wilson feared that he had provided a de- 
ficit. His boasted saving of 800,000/. is more in name than reality, and the 
deficiency is nearly 400,000/. He urged the House to take advantage of the 
state of prosperity, and do something to reduce the debt. He moved— 
_ “* That this House is of opinion that the extraordinary expenditure incurred dur- 
ing a war beyond what is obtained from taxation should be raised in the form of 
terminable loans, the redemption of which should be provided for within a speci- 
fied period after the return of peace ; or if, with a view to greater economy, it is 
raised by loans in the shape of permanent annuities, that a provision should be 
made for the liquidation of the same by moderate annual instalments after the war 
expenditure shail have ceased, from surplus revenue to be provided for that 
purpose, 

Mr. Disrazxt said that the first part of the resolution had been acted 
upon ; and that the second part it is difficult to understand. What is a 
‘* moderate annual instalment”? During the late war these proposed 
instalments varied from one to two and a half millions. The system 
proposed by Mr. Wilson is a theoretical arrangement that will never 
work, It would be of no use to pass a resolution in favour of an 
artificial sinking-fund. The only sound principle of reducing the debt 
is that laid down in the act of George IV. Unless public opinion 
supports you it is impossible to raise a surplus expressly to reduce the 
debt. Between 1829 and 1836, 8,992,0002. of surplus were applied to 
reduce the debt. Then followed five years of distress, when, to reduce 
the debt, they could not inflict extra taxes on the people. Butin 1844, 
when the country had rallied, and in subsequent yeurs, great reductions 
were made. In the face of such facts can it be said that the Sinking 
Fund Act has failed? He hoped the House would firmly support that 
law. Mr. Disraeli said his financial policy had regard to the condition 
of the country. They found themselves obliged to treat the industry of 
the country, suffering from stagnation, with tenderness and indulgence. 
As to the income-tax, he had found it reduced by the operation of the 
law, and he was not prepared to increase it. 

Mr. Wii11aMs said the question was not one of interfering with the 
act of 1829, but whether the country would keep its solemn engagements. 
Mr, GLapstronx agreed that there was a distinction between the sinking- 
fund of Sir George Lewis and that of Mr. Pitt, but he could not say 
which was the better. If Mr. Wilson thought a surplus had not been 
provided why not direct his motion to that? Mr. Wilson himself had 
accepted the budget. The act of 1829 is sufficient for the purpose if the 
Minister docs his duty. The true secret of a sinking-fund lies in judi- 
cious economy. If there is a rivalry in extravagance between Parlia- 
ment and the Government matters will go from bad to worse. He 
would have liked to hear from Mr. Disracli a somewhat stiffer doctrine 
in regard to surplus revenue; since he, for one, could not look on the 
increase of the debt with satisfaction or content. Sir Grorcr Lewis 
could not support the motion on the ground of contract. But he thought 


admitted the importance of majorities; but cited precedents to show that 
majorities have been frequently disregarded. In regard to this question 
Mr. Disraeli said he might have fenced it, and played with it for the rest 
of the session. But he preferred to give a frank expression of the opinion 
of the Government. 

‘* The honourable gentleman seems to me not to have understood the posi- 
tion in which by a fortunate accident he found himself. I am willing to 
admit that he showed great ability, and spoke like a man who ought to have 
carried a resolution, but it is not the first time I have seen men embarrassed 
by unexpected good fortune. (‘‘ Hear!” and laughter.) It is said that a 
bird never makes so much noise as when it lays the first egg, and I can 
easily conceive that in carrying his first resolution the honourable gentle- 
man was overpowered withexcitement. (Laughter.) But, after all, laying 
the first egg is only a very natural operation. So carrying a resolution is 
really in the due course of Parliamentary nature—(Laughter)—and al- 
though it is not the fortune of many to meet with such good chances, every- 
body should be prepared for the success which he may Fame have never 
anticipated.’’ Captain Vivian would neither ask the House to carry his 
policy into effect, nor rest content with his barren triumph. He rates and 
scolds the Minister because he will not rescind the resolution. Mr. Disraeli 
contended that he had pursued neither an unprecedented nor an unparlia- 
ie course ; but had taken a course frequently and properly taken be- 
ore. 

Lord Joun Russrut thought Mr. Disraeli’s precedents did not apply. 
The course for the Government to have pursued would have been to c 
upon the House to rescind the resolution. With regard to these reso- 
lutions, matters ought not to rest in their present state. ‘‘It is quite 
impossible that the resolutions of the House can be constantly and con- 
tinually set at naught by the advisers of the Crown,” and still remain 
upon its journals. As to Captain Vivian’s resolution, he hoped he would 
next session ask the House to inquire what are the relations between the 
Minister of War and the Commander-in-chief, in order that matters may 
be put on a sure and proper footing. 

General Pre said he did not know how he could have carried the 
resolution into effect. The responsibilities of the two officers are so dis- 
tinctly laid down that there can be no confusion. The Commander-in- 
chief is directly responsible for the command, discipline, and patronage 
of the army, and the Minister of War is indirectly responsible for the 
Commander-in-chief. Colonel Noxru said the resolution trenched on 
the prerogative of the Crown. General CoprincTon said the powers of 
the two officers should be distinctly defined. Mr, Ex1icr said the whole 
question is whether the Secretary for War alone shall take the pleasure 
of the Crown. He hoped that ‘next session the question will be taken 
up seriously. 

Hore the subject dropped. 

VULrec,y Services or THE CuuRcH OF ENGLAND, 

Earl Stannore on Monday, celled attention to the Political or State 
Services of the Chureh of England, and moved the fulluwing resolution— 

‘That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to take into her Royal consideration the 
proclamation of the first year of her Majesty’s reign, commanding the use 
of the forms of prayer and service made for the 5th of November, the 
30th of January, the 29th of May, and the 20th of June; and should her 
Majesty see fit, to order the eubstitution for the said proclamation of one 
declaring it her Majesty’s Royal pleasure that only the service appointed 
for the 20th of June, being the anniversary of her Majesty’s accession, 
shall henceforth be printed and published and annexed to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and Liturgy of the United Church of England and Ireland, to 
be used yearly on the said day.”’ 

Praising our majestic and beautiful Liturgy, he asked the House to re- 
move from it portions that did not deserve the praise bestowed upon 
the real Liturgy. Those portions rest upon royal proclamation alone. 
In asking this he did not rely upon his own judgment only ; for he had 
taken counsel with many persons of weight and authority. Dean Mil- 
man and Chancellor Martin, divines of different schools, had united in 
Convocation to abolish these services, but had been prevented from pro- 
ceeding by technical difficulties. The subject was referred to a Com- 





that more certain means than the mere volition of the Minister should 
be adopted for the purpose of securing a surplus that could be applied to 


reduce the debt. It is a sound and wise principle to make it imperative | 


on the Minister to provide a certain amount for the redemption of the 
debt. Mr. Carnwett thought that the prospects of the year do not 
warrant the House in entering into new verbal engagements. He agreed 
that economy is the best sinking-fund. Magnum vectigal est parsimonia. 
Lord Jounx Russevt thought that it is indispensable that there should be 
a real surplus. He could not say that Mr. Disraeli has this year made 
such a provision. It was unwise to part with the two millions income- 
tax. Ile thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer should make a state- 
ment respecting our financial prospects. 

The amendment was negatived without a division, and the bill passed 
through Committee. 

Minirary ORGANIZATION. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Captain Vivian 
reminded the House that it had passed a resolution relating to military 
organization on the 3d June, and that in reply to a question from Sir 
John Walsh, Mr. Disraeli had said the Government would take no steps 
in the matter because the House that adopted it was thin and the ma- 
jority small. Now there were 214 Members present, and 100 paired for 
and against the motion. It would be dangerous to leave the determina- 
tion of what is a majority that justifies action to the caprice of a Minis- 


ter. If such a principle had been admitted in former times, many im- | 


portant decisions of that House would have been disregarded. The sub- 


_ 1s of great importance, and so interesting to the public that Mr. 
israeli will find it necessary to reverse the decision he had announced. 

Captain Vivian took that opportunity to explain that he and his friends 
do not wish to abolish the office of Commander-in-chief, or to transfer the 
control and military diseipline of the Army to a civilian, but they are of 
opinion that the office of anmnamder-in-chief should form part of ‘a great 
military system, which should be under the presidency of a responsible 
Minister. He by no means wished to vest the patronage of the Army in 
the House of Commons, and if the change he had proposed should be 
adopted, it would, in his opinion, be necessary by some strict and rigid rule 
to prevent the patronage of the Army from being exposed to the influence 
of political corruption. The present state of things must be unsatisfactory 
to the Commander-in-chief, because the highest authorities differ as to the 
extent of his responsibility. 

Mr. Disraeut comma himself for not having spoken on the previous 


occasion by saying that Lord Palmerston had anticipated his speech. He | 


mittee and that Committee had come to the conclusion that the services 
“rest on the sole power of the Crown.” Lord Stanhope supported this 
view by an elaborate historical survey of the origin of these services. 
The 3d James 1. enacted that the Sth November should be set apart to 
| celebrate the deliverance of the King from the Gunpowder Plot, but it did 
| not provide any form of service. Unless, therefore, the Crown had provided 
| a service the day could not have been kept at all. A service was provided ; 
| but in 1688 it was remodelled and ordered to be used in churches by royal 
| proclamation. It followed, therefore, that the act was obsolete, and that 
| nothing more than a royal proclamation was considered necessary to enforce 
the remodelled service. But he had other objections. The form of prayer 
| for the 5th November implies that there is some connexion between the 
tenets of the Roman Catholics and the practice of assassination. In the 
style of a party pamphlet it warns us against those who ‘turn religion into 
| rebellion and faith into a faction.’’ No one will say that from 1688 to 1858 
| the Roman Catholics are to be regarded as conspirators, and therefore, he 
contended, the prayer is not desirable or proper. The celebration of the 
| 29th May, the Restoration, was enacted by Parliament, but no service was 
provided. The service of the 30th January was established by Parliament. 
** New offices,” said Bishop Burnet, ‘were drawn for two new days—the 
| 30th of January, called King Charles the Martyr, and the 29th of May, the 
day of the King’s birth and return. Sancroft drew for these some offices of 
a very high strain, yet others of a more moderate strain were preferred to 
them; but he coming to be advanced to the see of Canterbury got his offices 
to be published by the King’s authority in a time when so high a style as 
was in them did not sound well in the nation.”’ As it stands the service for 
the 30th January has never been adopted by Convocation. 
Lord Stanhope, having shown that the services rest on Royal proclama- 
| tions, examined them to ascertain whether it is desirable they should be 
retained on account of their intrinsic merits. It is not fitting, he said, that 
Charles I. should be styled the ‘‘Martyr.” That title should be reserved 
for Christians who died rather than become pagans. It is a still graver 
ground of objection, that throughout the formulary a parallel is drawn be- 
tween the sufferings of our Divine Redeemer and those of Charles I. Then, 
in the evening service, Charles is described as ‘the greatest of kings and 
the best of men”! Is it desirable that services of so questionable a cha- 
racter should be retained? It would be more consistent with respect to the 
Crown to ask her Majesty to withdraw the services, than to take no notice 
of her prerogative and repeal the acts on which ya | are founded. The 
tendency of such services is to make the Church political, and to excite 
rancorous feelings. They are observed in very few churches unless they 
| fall on a Sunday. They are a blot upon the Liturgy, and it would be de- 
sirable to remove them altogether. 
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The Archbishop of Canrersury said that these services are practi- 
cally obsolete ; they make no part of the Common Prayer; and it would 
be more seemly that they should be regularly abolished than irregularly 
disregarded. Lord Exury suggested that the proclamation made at the 
commencement of a new reign should be expunged from the Prayer- 
book, and the acts relating to these services be repealed. He accepted 
the motion as an instalment of a larger reform of the Liturgy. The 
Bishop of Lonpon very earnestly and warmly supported the motion ; 
but he took pains to combat the views of Lord Ebury with respect to the 
revision of the Liturgy. The Duke of MARLBOROUGH said he was old- 
fashioned enough to regret that the motion had been made. He could 
not defend the expressions quoted by Lord Stanhope. They should not 
have a place in the services of the Church. But he would prefer to ask 
the Crown not to abolish the services but to substitute for them others 
less objectionable. ee 

The argument against them, on the ground of objectionable phrases, 
would apply to the entire services of the Church and justify the whole 
Liturgy being changed and remodelled, for there were thousands of zealous 
lay members of the Church of England who would rather cut off their right 
hands than agree to all the expressions in the Athanasian Creed. — : 

The Bishop of Bancor could not defend the special expressions cited, 
but he contended that the services, far from being obsolete, are “ full of 
vigour and power,” and ought to be retained. ‘To expunge them would 
be to disclaim the providence of God in past times. N 

The Bishop of Oxroxp could not assent to this proposition. He could 
not accept the services as fit and proper exponents of a nation’s gratitude 
and humiliation. They are too political, too polemical, too epigram- 
matical. They have nothing of the chastened devotion that characterizes 
the Liturgy of the Church of England. He did not think they could be 
amended, and therefore it would be well to sever them from the Book of 
Common Prayer. He suggested, however, that all reference to the ac- 
cession service should be omitted from the address; so that that service, 
to which he raised some qualified objections, should be left as it is. Her 
Majesty should not be asked cither to enforce or withdraw it. Indeed he 
believed, on the authority of great lawyers, that the accession service 
cannot be enforced without violating the Act of Uniformity. The Bishop 
of Casuet, Lord Campsetyt, and Lord Cranworrn, supported the mo- 
tion. Lord Duncannon regarded it with regret. The Earl of Matmrs- 
BuRY thought that the acts of Parliament relating to these services 
should be repealed, and that the best course would be to repeal them by 
bill. The Bishop of Sr. Asarn spoke against the motion. 

The amendment suggested by the Bishop of Oxford having been made, 
and the refercuce to the 20th June struck out, the motion was agreed to. 
Tue ORANGE AssoctaTion. 

Mr. J. D. Firzcrrarp called the attention of the House to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Cecil Moore, Grand Secretary of the Orange Lodge of 
Tyrone, to the office of Crowa prosecutor of ‘Tyrone, and moved a reso- 
lution, declaring that the appointment ot members of the Orange Socicty 
or any political society inculcating secresy on its members tends to 
create jealousy and suspicion highly detrimental to the ends of justice. 
Mr. Fitzgerald did not say much about Mr. Moore, except to condemn 
his appointment, but confined himself to an attack upon the Orange 
Society. He quoted from the speeches of Lord John Russell, Lord Mor- 
peth, and Sir Robert Peel, passages strongly condemnatory of these dan- 
gerous associations. In 1836 it was supposed that the Orange Socicty 
had dissolved, since the Duke of Cumberland stated his intention to take 
immediate steps for its dissolution. But the pledge was not substan- 
tially carried out. In 1845 the Society was ostensibly reorganized. He 
had in his hand copies of the rules of 1824, 1836, and 1845; he had 
compared them, and he defied any one to point out in what any one dif- 
fered from the others. He had examined the records of the Orange insti- 
tutions, and found the members to be uniformly men opposed to the pro- 
gress of national liberty. They were a political organization intended to 
defeat every measure of progress, and were banded together under pre- 
text of religion. The pretence of maintaining the principles of William 
III. is a hypocritical pretence, for that monarch was in favour of uni- 
versal toleration. They are a secret society. They help Orangemen 
who have broken the law in their defence. They disturb society. Last 
year he found from the constabulary returns that there were 433 cases of 
offences arising out of Orange processions. He held that it is the 
bounden duty of Government to discourage Orangeism, and not appoint 
to legal offices members of the society. 

Mr. Wurrestpe accused Mr. Fitzgerald of raking up disagrecble to- 
pics and reviving forgotten calumnies. And all for what? Because a 
competent man has been appointed to a small place in his native county. 
The motion is a revival of the worst kind of persecution. It was not 
even true. Mr. Moore is not a member of the Orange Society. As 
soon as he was appointed Crown prosecutor Mr. Moore felt bound to 
withdraw from the Society. When Mr. Whiteside appoints a man to an 
office he does not inquire what are his politics. It would be unjust, 
illiberal, and mistaken, in any Government to reject the services of any 
fit man, be he Radical, Repealer, or Conservative. Repealers and 
something more have been appointed to offices, but he had never com- 
plained. As to the Orange Society he admitted with regret, that after 
it was dissolved it did come together again ; but it came together to 
CpPose O'Connell, and uphold the Union and the Protestant religion. 
Mr. Whiteside read resolutions passed by the Society to show its objects, 
and said he should like to know the lawyer who could frame an indict- 
ment on the principles laid down in those resolutions. He declared that 
since 1843 the Orange Society has had no oath, no test, no secresy. If 
this matter had not been touched upon, the Orange Society might have 
been dissolved by the operation of the great events that have occurred 
in Ireland of late years. 

Mr. J. D. Frrzceratp said that had Mr. Whiteside informed him, 
three weeks ago, of the withdrawal of Mr. Moore from the Orange So- 
ciety, he should not have brought on the motion. Lord PatmMERston 
remarked that the language of the Government conveyed the impres- 
sion that they would exert their influence against the Orange Societies. 
The discussion therefore had been of some advantage. He advised the 
withdrawal of the motion. Lord Joun Russert asked whether they 
were going to repudiate the resolution of 1836 against secret socicties, 
including Orange Societies? Mr. Whiteside had said he wished these 
ocieties did not exist, but Lord John regretted that he had not heard 
him state the intention of the Government to discourage them. Mr. 


discourage such motions as the present. He hoped the policy of the 
Government would be in harmony with the changed circumstances of 
Ireland. The motion referred to habits now obsolete. 

He could only say, on the part of her Majesty's Government, that their 
course would be in conformity with the newer and happier aspect of affairs 
now visible in the sister kingdom—that the pe! they would adopt would 
be the policy which he trusted would always be pursued by those who sat on 
those benches, from whatever side of the House they might be recruited— 
viz., a policy just, generous, and conciliatory, which would not acknowledge 
any difference of creed or of party save that which was expressed in a fair 
and constitutional manner, and that the whole tenour of their conduct 
would be such as would not justify the repetition of motions like the one 
now before them. (Cheers.) He could not consent to the withdrawal of 
the motion. 

Mr. Rornvex said the motion censured a particular act of the 
Attorney-General. That act had been vindicated, and he could not vote 
for the motion. 

Motion negatived without a division, amid Ministerial cheering. 

Tue Universities (Scornanp) Bri. 

In Committee on this bill at the Monday’s morning sitting there were 
no fewer than four divisions. On clause 4 Mr. Duntor moved an 
amendment to take away from the Senatus Academicus the power of ad- 
ministering the property and revenues of the University in each case, Ne- 
gatived by 85 to 22, 

Mr, Buack then moved an amendment continuing the administration 
of the revenues of the University of Edinburgh to the Corporation of 
Edinburgh. Negatived by 78 to 22. Clause agreed to. 

On clause 7, which relates to the University Court of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, Mr. Dunior proposed an amendment giving the elec- 
tion of the Lord Rector to the matriculated students. Agreed to. 

Mr. BLacksurn moved an amendment to provide that the Provost of 
St. Andrew’s be a member of the General Council of that University. 
Negatived by 99 to 38. 

On clause 10, Mr. Cowan complained that the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, who has been at the head of the University Board for 300 years, 
is excluded from a seat by the bill. Mr. Watro.e moved an amend- 
ment providing that the Lord Provost should always be one of the asses- 
sors appointed by the Town-Council. Mr. Biack said that would not 
satisfy his constituents. Amendment carried by 118 to 36. 

The proceedings were arrested by the clock at clause 12. 

The bill finally went through Committee on Thursday, Clause 13 
was amended so as to transfer the patronage hitherto exercised by the 
Town Council to seven curators, four of whom should be nominated by 
the Town Council and three by the University Court, their term of office 
being for three years 

On clause 19, which laid the charge of providing for retiring allow- 
ances, increasing salaries, endowing new professorships, &c., upon the 
Consolidated Fund, Mr. Baxter moved the following proviso—* Pro- 
vided always that it shall not be lawful for the Commissioners to apply 
any portion of such moneys for the endowment of professorships in theo- 
logy.” Lis objeet was to protest against religious endowments by the 
State. Negatived by 102 to 94. Sir Joun Tretawny divided the 
Committee against the clause, but was beaten by 125 to 76. The bill 
passed through Committee amid considerable cheering. 

Tur Marriuace Law. 

On the motion for going into Committee on Lord Bury’s Marriage 
Law Amendment Bill—legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
—Mr. LyGon moved that the House should go into Committee that day 
six months. There was little debate, and the amendment was negatived 
by 99 to 58, 

On clause 1, legalizing all past and future marriages with a deceased 
wife's sister, Mr. Lycon moved that the operation of the clause should 
be restricted to future marriages. It was urged by Mr. WaLroxx, Sir 
Hveu Carns, and others, that the effect of the clause would be in some 
cases to make a man the husband of two wives; for some bigamists had 
evaded the law by pleading that one of the marriages was with the de- 
ceased wife’s sister. There would also be difficulties in settling pro- 
perty. Mr. Henry and Mr. Horr said that the persons who had vio- 
lated the law had done so with their eyes open. The answer from Lord 
Bury and Lord Gopexicu was, that the retrospective action of the clause 
would only be just. If not agreed to, it would stamp innocent children 
with illegitimacy. Lord Bury said he would propose a clause to meet 
the case pointed out by Mr. Walpole. The amendment was negatived 
by 129 to 78. Mr. Srevarr proposed to insert the words ‘or deceased 
wife’s niece.” Lord Bury opposed it, and it was withdrawn. An at- 
tempt was made to report progress, but it was defeated by 129 to 65. 
The clause was then agreed to. Another attempt was made to report 
progress, but it failed. By 140 to 98, Ireland was excluded from the 
operation of the bill. Lord Bury proposed a new clause, providing that 
nothing in the act “shall render valid any marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife, if either of the parties to such marriage shall, after having 
contracted such marriage, and before the passing of this act, have been 
married to any other person.” But it was objected that this clause 
would be better discussed on the report. A third motion to report pro- 
gress was defeated by 145 to 94. At this stage Lord Bury withdrew 
the clause for the present, and the bill passed through Committee amid 
the cheers of its supporters. 





Freepom rrom Arrest.—Mr. Hunt moved the second reading of his 
bill abolishing the privilege enjoyed by Members of freedom from arrest for 
debt. Formerly, he said, eben could not be sued; their goods were 
exempt from distraint, and even their servants were exempt from arrest, 
All these privileges have been abolished, and freedom of speech, and free- 
dom from arrest for debt alone remain. It is time that Members, who 
cannot now fear oppression from the Crown, should be placed on the same 
footing with the rest of the community. The House has abolished property 
qualification ; men of straw may now be returned ; and therefore the pri- 
vilege of freedom from arrest should be abolished. 

Mr. Bovverie defended a privilege which protects the independence of 
Members, and is shared in by barristers attending the courts or on circuit, 
justices of the peace at sessions, suitors and witnesses, the Queen's ser- 
vants, and foreign ambassadors and their servants. On what ground also 
did the bill draw a distinction between Peers and Members of the House of 
Commons? The amendment was negatived by 129 to 75, and the bill was 
read a second time. 

Tue Gatway Freewen.—The House went into Committee on Tuesda 





DisRakxt said the best way to discourage political societies would be to 


morning on the Galway Freemen Disfranchisement Bill. But no sooner h 
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they done so than Mr. Burr moved that the Chairman should leave the | for this purpose, being partly within and partly without the City bound- 


chair. Mr. Crive said that some notice should be taken of the report of a 
Committee that had proved the existence of systematic bribery and corrup- 
tion in Galway. Mr. WaLPoLe asked Mr. Clive if he really thought the 
bill could be passed this session ? He should support Mr. Butt. The Minis- 
terial party generally followed Mr. Walpole ; but on a division they were 
defeated by 107 to 90. On clause 1 disfranchising all the freemen, Mr. 
WuirtrsipE moved an amendment disfranchising all voters proved to have 
given or taken bribes at the last election for Galway. This was carried, 
after a short debate, by 158 to 101. Here the Chairman reported pro- 
gress. 

Enpowep Scuoots (IRELAND.)—Mr. Krrx called attention to the re- 

rt of the Commissioners who have inquired into the state of the Endowed 

chools in Ireland, and moved that the evils disclosed required prompt re- 


medies. There are 976 school endowments in operation, worth annually, | 


68,570/.; 296, worth 7179/7., not in operation; 29 contingent endowments, 
worth 883/.; and 178, worth 2574/., lost to the cause of education. For 
want of proper management these funds have been nearly expended in vain. 
Lord Naas, admitting the abuses referred to by Mr. Kirk, pointed out that 
the Commissioners were divided in opinion as to the remedies, and that as 
their voluminous report had been only a short time in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, they had not been able to maturely consider what would be the 
best remedy. Motion withdrawn. z 

Crown Forests.—Mr. Camp moved a resolution condemning the sys- 
tem of management in the Crown allotment of Hainault Forest since it was 
disatforested. He contended that the expenses had been excessive. They 
had paid 8000/. for management. He could find a dozen men who would 
do all the work for 500/. and make it pay. Mr. G. A. Hammnvon defended 
the course pursued. He admitted that the improvement operations have 
been costly, but said the work had been well done. Motion withdrawn. 

Tur Taames.—The attention of the Government in both Houses has 
been again called to the state of the Thames. Sir Josepu Paxvon having 
recommended that lime should be thrown into the sewers about three- 
quarters of a mile from their mouths, Lord Joun MANNers said that the 
government has authorized the Board of Works to take measures much the 
same as those suggested by Sir Joseph. Mr. Disrarnt assured the House 
that as far as immediate relief is concerned, the Government have taken the 
most decisive measures. They sanctioned a series of remedial operations on 
Saturday last, which would require the use of between 200 and 250 tons of 
lime per dey, involving an expenditure of about 1500/. per week. This 
shows that the steps being taken are of no trivial character. With regard 
to more permanent measures, they were of too grave a nature, as well in 
point of expense as upon other grounds, to be conveniently discussed at 
that moment. ° 

Derraccations at Wrrpon.—On the motion of Colonel BorpERo, an 
address to the Queen has | ‘en adopted, praying that a Royal Commission 
may be appointed to inquire into the mode of conducting the business of 
the establishment at Weedon. This step has been taken in consequence of 
the frauds in the management of the clothing and stores, and in the general 
conduct of business there. 

Pusiic Bustvess.—On the motion of Mr. Drsrarri it was ordered that 
on and after Tuesday next Orders of the Day take precedence of Notices of 
Motion. : 


Che Cant. 
Tue records of the Court newsman include a varied list of royal move- 
ments. The Queen, accompanied by the Prince Consort, King Leopold, 
and his children, have inspected the Leviathan, a courageous exploit 
considering the state of the river. They have also visited the Prince of 
Wales in his home in Richmond Park, and have driven to Frogmore to 
call upon the Duchess of Kent. They have witnessed Mr. Rarey’s ex- 
periments upon Cruiser and the tamed zebra; and have been to both the 
Operahouses. 

Some State business has been done. The Marquis of Exeter has twice 
had audience: once to present a resolution of the House of Lords stating 
that William Constable Maxwell, Esq., had proved his claim to the title 
of Lord Herries of Terregles, Scotland; and again to present Lord 
Stanhope’s address touching the State services. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and the Princess Mary of Cambridge; Prince Victor of Hohen- 
lohe, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Chelmsford, the Belgian Minister, M. Van de Weyer; the Austrian 
Minister and Countess Apponyi, Earl and Countess Granville, Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, the Earl and Countess of Durham, Lord and Lady 
John Russell, Lord Claud Hamilton, Sir Edward Eulwer Lytton, 
Sir John and Lady Pakington, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Manchester, the Duchess of Somerset, the Countess of Derby, the 
Countess of Malmesbury, the Countess Cowley, Earl and Countess of 
Shelburne, Lord and Lady Forester, and Sir James Graham. 


Che Artraopalis. 
“The Thames” has been as prominent a subject of discussion in all 
quarters as eycr. On Tuesday the Metropolitan Board of Works took it 
up in the way of business. They began by passing a resolution author- 
izing the chairman to take what steps he thought fit ‘for the deodori- 
zation of the contents of the principal sewers,” directing him to report 





the cost from time to time. Mr. Wright moved the adoption of a plan | 


for the main drainage devised by the engincers. It proposes that the 
western sewage shall be deodorized at its junction with the Thames; 
that a low level sewer should be carried in an embankment along the 
north side of the Thames between Westminster and London Bridges ; 
the Government paying a portion of the expenses; and that the delivery 
of the sewage at the points named shall not be deemed a final measure ; 
but when the main drainage is completed the sewage shall be delivered 
into the Thames direct, or deodorized before delivery, or used for irri- 
gation and sewage manure, as experience may determine. Mr. Carpmael 
seconded the motion. Mr. Alderman Cubitt objected to the plan; and 
Mr. Doulton moved a long resolution directed against it. This was 
negatived, by 24 to 11. -Mr. Alderman Cubitt moved that “it be re- 
ferred to the engineer to report upon the feasibility and expediency of 
establishing forty deodorizing works at forty of the principal sewer out- 
lets.” The amendment having been seconded, was put and lost. The 
original resolutions were then carried by 23 to 8. 

Rag Fair in Petticoat Lane, the resort of thieves and immoral person# 
of both sexes, has long defied the City of London. It is happily placed 


| 





ary. But the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, seemed disposed 
to deal with it. On the motion of Mr. H. Hill, and in spite of some op- 
position, they resolved— 

‘* That the demoralizing effect produced to the surrounding neighbourhood 
by the Sunday mart held in Houndsditch calls for the serious attention of 
this Court, and that, with a view to its suppression, it be referred to the 
Police Committee to inquire into the circumstances relating thereto, with 
instructions to call for the production of any papers in the hands of the 
ae of Police connected therewith, and to report thereon to this 

ourt.”” ‘ 


The annual meeting of the friends and supporters of Queen’s College, 
an institution for the education of ladies, was held on Tuesday. The 
Bishop of London presided ; and the Bishop of Oxford, the Reverend D. 
Laing, Mr. William Cowper, M.P., the Reverend Frederick Maurice, 
and Sir John Forbes, M.D., took part in the proceedings. The report 
was satisfactory. There are, exclusive of those who attend the special 
course, 211 pupils. A new scholarship, called “‘ the Cambridge Scholar- 
ship,” has been founded by the Reverend Astley Cock. During his life 
the Reverend David Laing will nominate to this scholarship. Another 
scholarship has been founded by a number of ladies. 

A testimonial of silver plate was presented to Mr. Masterman, late 
Member for the City, on Wednesday, by a number of his friends and 
admirers. Mr, Thomas Baring was the official donor of the token of 
estecm., 





A shocking case came before a Jury in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Tuesday—they had, virtually, to decide which of the witnesses in a case, the 
plaintiff, or the defendant and his wife, had been committing perjury by 
their solemn depositions in court. Mr. Robert Kennedy, a Lieutenant in 
the Navy, sought to recover damages from the Reverend Mr. Hunt, for an 
assault. Mr. Kennedy engaged Mr. Hunt to manage a school for him ; dis- 
putes arose ; they were about to part, Mr. Hunt taking away nearly all the 
pupils, who, however, had been obtained by his exertions. Mr. Hunt's 
wife called on Mr. Kennedy to settle the school accounts; Mr. Hunt was 
sent for; he came. Mr. Kennedy swore that Mr. Hunt, without any cause, 
struck him a violent blow behind the ear, rendering him insensible. He 
was quite sober ; he did not squeeze Mrs. Hunt’s hand ; he did not kiss her ; 
it was ‘an infamous falsehood ”’ to represent that he did. The Reverend 
Mr. Nicholson, who was present, deposed that Mr. Kennedy did not behave 
with any impropricty; he did not kiss Mrs. Hunt ; the assault _was a 
unprovoked. Cross-examined, he said he could not swear that Kennedy di 
not take hold of the lady’s hand—* because I was not looking at them.” 
[In his examination in chief, this witness had stated—‘‘ I had my eye on 
them the whole time, and saw all that passed.’’] 

For the defence, the Reverend Mr. Hunt swore that Kennedy, who was 
tipsy, had hold of Mrs. Hunt’s hand, and kissed her on the left cheek. 
Mr. Hunt then * pushed’? his head away—he did not knock him down, 
Kennedy was not insensivte. Mrs, Hunt ¢ eposed to the same facts. Ken- 
nedy was tipsy—he could not understand the ecceaunts. A youth ecorrebo- 
rated the statement that Kennedy was tipsy. 

Mr. Justice Hill in summing up, observed that the painful duty would 
devolve upon the Jury of deciding which of the parties had been telli 
them an untruth, and an untruth to their knowledge. If they were satisfi 
that the plaintiff had kissed or attempted to kiss Mrs. Hunt, the defendant 
was entitled to a verdict; if they did not believe Mr. or Mrs. Hunt then 
their charge against Mr. Kennedy aggravated the case, and should increase 
the damages. The Jury returned a verdict for the defendant, 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Rosehannah D. Fray sought 
to recover damages from Mr. Henry Edmund Voules, an attorney, for im- 


| properly advising her to bring an action against the Earl of Zetland. Fray 


was lady’s maid to Lady Zetland; she was suddenly dismissed, she al- 
leged without good cause. A solicitor advised her not to bring an action 
against the Earl; then she was introduced to Mr. Voules, who advised an 
action. It failed. Fray alleged that Mr. Voules must have known that 
there was no chance of success, and ought not to have advised an action. 
But after hearing the evidence of the plaintiff and her witnesses, Lord 
Campbell decided that there was no case against Mr. Voules. Fray also 
claimed damages from Mr. Voules for a physician’s recipes detained by him 
—wrongfully as she alleged ; Mr. Voules declared that they had been mis- 
laid. The Jury gave five guineas damages in regard to the recipes. 

The same court, sitting in danco, has declined to grant a new trial in 
the case ‘* Eberhardt v. Mason,” in which a Jury gave Mrs. Eberhardt da- 


| mages against Mr. Mason for breach of warranty in regard to certain pic- 


tures he sold to her—so-called “‘ Paul Potters,’’ “ Sneyders,”’ and the like. 

A Jury in the Court of Exchequer has refused to give compensation to 
Mr. Bird against the Great Northern Railway Company, for hurts received 
by carriages leaving the rails. They held that there was no proof of negli- 
gence by the Company. 


Three men have been fined by the Lambeth Magistrate for frauds on the 
South-Western Railway Company. They arrived in London on Sunday 
night with excursion-tickets which purported to have been issued in London 
that day ; they were in reality halves of tickets issued five weeks before, 
the month and day having been altered: the colour corresponded with the 
colour used on Sunday last. It seems that some persons at Southampton 
are carrying on a fraudulent traffic in these tickets, buying them up cheap, 
forging new dates, and then selling them to persons who wish to go to Lon- 
don at a small expense. 

Charles Rees, a journeyman painter living at South Lambeth, has been 
remanded by the Lambeth Magistrate on a charge of neglecting and ill- 
treating his six children. The wife was charged with the like offence, but 
she and the children were sent to the workhouse. Rees and his wife are 
drunkards; the condition of their children was fearful before the police 
rescued them; one, a girl of twelve, had her legs chained together above 
the ankle, the chains fastened with padlocks: the flesh of the legs was 
swollen from the pressure of the chain. Rees said he chained the girl to 
prevent her running away. He acknowledged that he earned from 26s. to 
30s. a week. 

William Wilmshurst, son of a gentleman who was formerly a banker at 
Cranbrook, has been committed by the Lord Mayor on a charge of uttering 
two forged checks, one for 457/. 10s., the other for 1500/., with intent to 
defraud the London and County Bank. Wilmshurst was formerly clerk at 
the London and County Bank branch at Cranbrook, and thus had a know- 
ledge of the method of conducting business. He presented a check for 
457/. 10s. at the Tenterden branch; it purported to be drawn by a Mr, 
Smith; a letter was received from ‘‘Henry Smith’’ in London directi: 
payment of the 4577. 10s. out of the proceeds of a check from ‘‘ T. Beeman,’ 
for 15007., drawn on the Cranbrook branch. The whole scheme was fraud- 
ulent. It failed, suspicion having been aroused from the first. The Lord 
Mayor intimated that he held a certificate showing that the accused had 
been sentenced to be transported for life. 
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A case at the Thames Police Office, on Thursday, shows Mormonism in 
England in a disgusting light, though the dramatic scene before the Magis- 
trate provokes a smile. Hannah Brown, an elderly woman, dwellin at No. 
4, Stratford Terrace, Thomas Street, Devonport Strect, Commercial Road, 
appeared to answer a summons which char ged her with assaulting and 
beating Mrs. Elizabeth Watson. Mr. Charles Young, solicitor, who ap- 

ared for the complainant, said, that Mrs. Watson had been a Mormonite 

or three years, and was for some time considered one of the most promising 
of the “ Latter Day Saints,”’ but in consequence of having discovered the 
disgusting tricks of the Mormon religion Mr. Yardley—* Religion ! Are 
there any Mormons in this pe + Mr. Young—* Oh, yes, sir; there 
are some half-dozen places called chapels of the present, I mean Latter Day 
Saints—sinners they ought to be called, sir—w here these —— meet to in- 
culcate their pernicious doctrines among the ignorant. The husband of the 
defendant had also been a Mormon, but gave it up. The defendant had been 
jealous of Mrs. Watson ever since, and finding her talking to Mr. jrown 
attacked her with great fury, scratched her face, and beat her. M r 
Yardley asked the complainant if she lived with the defendant's husband ? 
Mrs. Watson replied in the negative, and said—‘ I was a Mormonite three 
years. Mrs. Brown is a Mormonite. Her husband was ordered by the 
elders to walk with me, to instruct me in the principles of Mormonism, and 
to rob my husband and go to Utah, for the good of the churc h.” 
Mr. Yardley—“ I thought all the Mormons had gone to Utah? 
Mr. Young—“‘ No, sir; there are troubles in Utah, and Governor Cumming 
and the United States army have taken possession of the place. There are 
plenty of Mormons left here.” Mrs. Watson—‘ Well, 1 was cut off from 
the church because I would not rob my husband and leave him, and the de- 
fendant’s husband was cut off from the church because he was not successful 
in teaching me how to rob my husband, and could not induce me to leave 
my husband and go to Utah to marry one of the elders there.””, Mr, Young 
—* Those are the principles of Mormonism?’’ Mrs, Watson—** Yes, sir ; 
I was taught that to rob my husband, leave him, and commit adultery, was 
to glorify the church.” Mr. Young—‘‘ The Mormon church, you mean ?”’ 
Mrs. Watson—* Yes, sir. Well, sir, I found out the baseness of the Mor- 
mon doctrines, and I would not leave my husband or rob him, and the de- 
fendant has been persecuting me ever since, Last Saturday evening I was 
speaking to Mrs. Brown's husband, he having first accosted me, when Mrs. 
Brown came up and called me a great many infamous names, struck me 
with her fist, and scratched my face. She threatened to kill me, and I had 
much trouble in getting out of her way.” Mr. Yardley—‘* Did you volun- 
tarily leave the Mormonites?’’ Mrs, Watson—‘‘ I did, sir; the elders of 
the church wanted me to go into their apartments and be initiated into the 
mysteries of Mormonism, but I would not, and have been persecuted ever 
since by Mrs. Brown and her friends.’’ The defendant said that Mrs, Wat- 
son did not, voluntarily leave the church of the Latter-Day Saints, but 
was publicly expelled and cut off, and had ever since been in the habit of 
meeting her (Mrs. Brown’s) husband and walking about with him. Mr. 
Yardley—* Is not that according to Mormonism?” Mrs. Brown—*‘ No, sir, 
it isnot. Mrs. Watson was cut off from the church, and my husband was pub- 
licly cut off from the church, and they have been in the habit of meeting each 
other.”’ Mr. Yardley- “Ts that any reason you shonld seratch the 
complainant's face?” “ Mrs. Brown—“I watehod her, the hussy! She 
shook hands with my husband, and kissed him.”’ Mr. Yardley—** Is 
that contrary to Mormonism?”’ Mrs. Brown—‘‘ It has nothing to 
do with Mormonism.” Mr. Yardley—‘* Then I am much misinformed 
on the subject.”” Mrs. Brown—* Yes, -sir, you are.”” Mrs. Watson— 
*¢ The meeting was accidental. I kiss her husband, indeed !—the wretch 
who wanted me to rob my husband, and go into the apartments of the elders ! 
Not I, indeed.””, Mr. Yardley—‘* I would recommend you to renounce Mor- 
monism if you wish to keep your husband to yourself.””, Mrs. Brown—* It 
has nothing to do with Mormonism.”” Mr. Yardley—‘‘ I have nothing to do 
with Mormonism. With respect to the morality of it 1 say nothing.” Mrs. 
Brown—*‘ I have a large family of nine children, and have had twelve, and 
I won’t let my husband go with her.”” Mrs, Watson—‘“I don’t want the old 
man.” Mr. Yardley—‘* Well, Mrs. Brown, it does appear she was exces- 
sively familiar with your husband on Saturday last, but that is no reason 
you should scratch her face, but a good reason for scratching his face. I 
don’t recognize Mormonism, and I must not havea breach of the peace 
committed. Mrs. Watson had better not shake hands with Mr. Brown if 
she meets him again. As there was some aggravation I shall fine Mrs. 
Brown 1s. only, but if she molests Mrs. Watson again I shall bind her over 
in heavy sureties to keep the peace.” 








Another great fire!—this time at the London Docks. It occurred during 
the —— on Tuesday, in the South Stack Warchouses—lofty and exten- 
sive piles, crowded with valuable merchandise, supposed to be worth up- 
wards of two millions sterling. The warehouses were divided into sections 
by thick brick walls, having iron doors of communication, It was about ten 


minutes to twelve when the discovery was made, just at a time when pro- | 


bably the largest amount of business is being done in the dock. The ware- 
houses and loopholes were open, and gangs of labourers were busily em- 

loyed on the different floors, when a ery was raised that the top floor of the 

ivision warehouse, between what were called the 36 and 32 feapheien, in 
the centre of the South Stack, was on fire. On looking up smoke was seen 
faintly issuing from the windows, and a number of labourers ran up with 
buckets of water, conceiving that they would have little difficulty in quench- 
ing it. On reaching the fourth floor they found, to their astonishment, that 
the floor above them was completely in flames, and the fire rapidly descend- 
ing. Intelligence of the fact instantly spread through the dock, and the 
dock police and fire brigade immediately repaired to the spot with their land 
and two floating engines, but some delay was encountered in consequence of 
the crowded state of the quay and roadway between the warehouse and basin 
and the shipping that were lying alongside the south quay. Several 
lengths of hose and branches were laid on to different fire-cocks, and the 
firemen and labourers, of whom there were a vast number, exerted them- 
selves to their utmost in endeavouring to check the progress of the confla- 
~~ 4 In the mean time it had gained prodigiously. Descending to the 
ower floors, (each of which was 120 by 50 feet, and where were stored hun- 
dreds of tons of jute, hemp, oil, tallow, and rice, sugar in bags, chests, and 
hogsheads, spies, dyes, saltpetre, and many other articles,) its progress was 
fierce and terrific, and the heavy clouds of black smoke which rose from all 
parts completely darkened the river and neighbourhood. The Fire Brigade 
soon arrived with their engines, and the powerful floating engines 
were hauled into the Wapping basin. But although an immense mass 
of water was being thrown from some twenty branches—those of the 
dock and brigade floating engines alone throwing from fifteen to six- 
teen tons per minute—the flames advanced and seemed to spread with 
redoubled fury. By one o'clock the whole of the floors of the divi- 
sion were involved in one general blaze, each window and loophole 
emitting overwhelming clouds of the densest black smoke. Slight rum ling 
explosions within the immense area were now heard, evidently resulting 
from the ignition of the saltpetre in the warehouse. At about twenty 
minutes past one a very loud explosion took place, succeeded by another, if 
anything of a heavier character. It was apparent from the excited state of 
the dock workpeople that a greater explosion was dreaded. A cry was 
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raised, ‘*‘ Run! it’s the saltpetre.”” The sudden expansion of a vivid white 
flame from the division which preceded the shocks confirmed in a measure 
their fears. A general movement of all near and along the quays had just 
commenced when three tremendous explosions occurred. The effect was 
appalling. An immense sheet of fire shot almost half-way across the basing 
and the heavy concussion that shook the edrth led to a belief that the whole 
range of the South Stack was coming down. The centre division was blown 
to atoms. The front and back walls, of great thickness, were thrown out 
wards and fell,—that at the rear on to some shed stores near the Wappin, 
basin. It was not known at the moment whether any one had been buri 
under the ruins: several persons were hurt by falling bricks. As soon as 
the excitement consequent on the explosion had somewhat subsided, and 
the men were reassured that no further danger was to be apprehended, they 
resumed working at the engines. It was thought that the shock might have 
had some effect in aiding them to check the fire—at least in decreasing it. 
It, however, had a contrary tendency, for the explosion had forced in the 
division walls, and the goods on the different floors of the adjoining ware- 
houses were quickly in flames. It was not till six o'clock that the firemem 
had got the fire under control. The havoc had been very great, and the 
property destroyed was estimated as high as 150,000/. 

** Two vessels wrecked at the East India Dock gates’’—rather a stran 
announcement, yet the fact. On Saturday afternoon, two ships—the brig 
Ocean, laden with copper ore, and the collier-brig Lustre—got jammed to- 
gether in the entrance to the dock at Blackwall. Efforts were made to sepa- 
rate them, but they failed, As the tide fell, the collier—heavily laden— 
careened over on to the side of the Ocean. Part of the cargoes was ye 
and empty puncheons were put in the Ocean's hold to keep her afloat; bu 
when the tide flowed again both ships filled, and it was expected that the 
collier would have to be broken up before the obstruction of the entrance 
could be cleared. 

A gentleman named Bamford has been killed by a news-agent’s cart 
having knocked him down as he was crossing Fleet Street. A Jury have 
pronounced a verdict of ‘ Manslaughter” against Perry, the driver, he 
having been dashing through Fleet Street at nearly ten miles an hour. 

William Morris, a workman at the Brentford Distillery, has been killed 
by an explosion of vapour in a spirit-vat, which he had entered with a lamp 
contrary to the prohibition of the manager, who had pronounced the vat not 


** safe, 





An inquiry has been held by Mr. Selfe, the Thames Police Magistrate, 
and Captain Walker, into the circumstances attending the loss of the 
steamer Ava, off Ceylon. The result was that Captain Kirton was held to 
have been blameable to the extent that he had not taken precautions enough 
when he found a current setting in strongly—that he neglected the heaving 
of the lead; in all other respects he was absolved from censure, 


Pravinrial, 

The seat for East Norfolk, vacant by the death of Sir Edward Buxton, 
is now filled by Major Coke. There were two candidates, Sir Henry 
Stracey, put forward by the Derbyites, and Major Coke, put forward by 
the Liberals. It was understood from the first that the contest would be 
sharp and resolute. On Saturday, Sir Henry was nominated by Mr, E, 
Fellowes, M.P.. and seconded by Lieutenant-Colonel Fitzr« Vv. Major 
Coke was nominated by Mr. W. E, L. Bulwer, and seconded by Mr, 
Upcher. ‘The partisans on both sides were so neisy, that hardly a word 
of the proceedings could be distinctly heard. The show of hands, pretty 
evenly balanced, was declared to have been in favour of Sir Henry Stra- 
cey. Major Coke's friends then demanded a poll. 
The polling took place on Monday and Tuesday, and resulted in the 
triumph of the Liberal candidate. At the close of the poll the numbers 
were, Coke, 2933; Stracey, 2698. Major Coke had a majority at every 
polling-place except Norwich and Yarmouth. 


Sir John Pakington, so long the distinguished chairman of the 
Worcestershire Quarter-Sessions, has ceased to be so, and has been suce 
ceeded by Lord Ward. For some months the county has been divided 
on the choice of his successor. One party held by Lord Lyttelton, the 
other espoused the cause of Lord Ward. There was no real contest, om 
Monday, the day of election. Lord Lyttelton withdrew because he 
thought that the chairman should be appointed by an unanimous vote. 

At length it has been decided that there shall be new assize courts at 
Reading. The presentment adopted at the Easter Sessions by a majority 
of three was carried at the Sessions held in Abingdon on Monday y 29 
to 11. The opposition leaders have stood out as long as th« 4 could. It 
is now nine years since it was proposed to give Reading decent assize 


courts. They are to be finished in 1860. 





** Murder will out.” Twelve years ago, Policeman Clarke was found 
murdered in a field near Dagenham; no trace of the murderers was then 
discovered. Recently, a woman named Smith has made a statement that 
her former husband, William Page, and four other men—Wood, Blewet 
Chalk, and Page, a farmer—murdered the constable, because he surprii 
them while they were stealing corn from a barn, She herself had been on 
the watch outside the barn, raised the alarm as the policeman approached, 
and saw the commencement of the attack on him—she then ran away, 
George Blewett has been arrested, examined, and remanded. William Page 
was accidentally killed a year after the murder, Wood hung himself, farmer 
Page poisoned himself, and Chalk is supposed to be in Australia. 

Two serious railway accidents occurred this week. 

On Tuesday evening, near Carlton, an unlucky locality, on the Great 
Northern line, while the express-train from London was approaching the 
station, the tire of one of the wheels of the tender broke, and the engine, 
which was running at express speed, was instantly shaken off the line, and 
plunged down an embankment ten or twelve feet high, carrying with it the 
whole of the train and heeling over into a field by the side of the line, 
The passenger-carriages were turned over, and the most frightful confusion 
prevailed among the unfortunate travellers, some of whom burst through 
the windows, but the majority were unable to extricate themselves until 
assistance was rendered, The engineman and fireman were both hurt about 
the legs and arms, but not very seriously. The guard escaped with a few 
bruises. All the passengers were found to have sustained some degree of 
injury, and two were very seriously hurt, one gentleman having had 
several of his ribs fractured, and another passenger some severe internal 
injuries, 

A frightful crash occurred on the South-Eastern Railway on Wednesday, 
producing a scene of great horror, though no one was killed on the instant. 

he express excursion-train from London to Ramsgate was on its way; it 
had nearly gained Chilham station, where it did not stop, was going ats 











great speed, and was rounding a very sharp curve, almost a semicircle, when 
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suddenly the passengers were roused to a sense of impendin ——- bya 

dull grating sound, as of the carriages dragging heavily, followed almost 
instantaneously by a violent rocking and overthrow of the carriages on to 
the left side. The result was most disastrous. The carriages were vio- 
lently snapped asunder from the engine and tender, and ran off the rails, 
ploughing up the line in all directions, and continually coming into such 
violent collision with each other that three of them were smashed to pieces, 
the broken fragments bearing down and covering the unfortunate inmates. 
Shrieks of the most heartrending description were heard on all sides. The 
engine was brought up just beyond the station, and both driver and stoker 
were found to be uninjured ; the first guard, Cummings, was also unhurt ; 
but the second one, White, was less fortunate: he was violently thrown 
from the break-van, coming in contact with a quickset hedge, which se- 
riously lacerated his face. The unfortunate possengers suffered fearfully—a 
very large number were hurt more or less, and many sustained frightful 
hurts; others, however, had escapes truly wonderful. The breaking car- 
riages having ploughed up the soil, some of the passengers were found half- 
buried in the earth. The sufferers were taken from the wreck as quickly as 
possible, conveyed to the station, and placed on cushions. Neighbouring 
surgeons were soon on the spot ; some of the wounded remained at Chilham, 
others were conveyed to Canterbury hospital, and a number of those less 
seriously hurt resumed their journey or returned home. 

The cases of three persons were feared to be hopeless : Mr. Channon, of 
Gravesend, had sustained fractures of both legs; a boy named Wood, of 
Margate, suffered many fractures and other hurts ; and Benjamin Harris, a 
Coastguardman, received various injuries. Among the cases considered 
less alarming were these—Mr. Wood of Davenport, fracture of the leg,—the 
limb had to be amputated; Reverend D. Darnell, bad fracture of the arm,— 
Mrs. Darnell, and two sons, were also hurt; Miss Friedland, fracture of 
tibia. Many persons suffered from concussions, flesh wounds, and contu- 
sions. 

The cause of the calamity is doubtful. The crank axletree of the engine 
had come off; this might have been the cause of the accident. But, on the 
other hand, it might have resulted from the engine breaking away from the 
train, that arising again from too high a speed in passing over the sharp 
curve, The permanent way and rails were ruined for a considerable dis- 

ce. 

The Coroner's Jury who sat at Huddersfield to inquire into the deaths of 
three persons killed by luggage-waggons running into a passenger-train, 
have returned this special verdict—** The Jury return a verdict of man- 
slaughter against some person or persons unknown. They also say that the 
death of Jasper Beard having been occasioned by the escape of luggage-wag- 
gons from the Honley station siding, and it appearing that there is no suffi- 
cient evidence as to how or in what manner such escape arose, the Jury re- 
commend a greater supervision of the carters and pr persons coming to 
the station. And they particularly recommend that the stop-blocks should 
be kept locked, and the keys thereof kept in the care of the railway servants, 
who should be held responsible for the same blocks being locked, until some 
more efficient mode of preventing so disastrous an occurrence as the present 
is adopted. And the Jurors further suggest, that if a part of the rock at 
Springwood Junction were removed, some security ache + be obtained by 
enabling the pointsman to have a longer view of the carriages coming down 
the Penistone line.” 

A part of the County Lunatic Asylum at Gloucester has been burnt down ; 
the damage is estimated at 5000/." The hapless inmates were all removed 
out of danger, but their cries of alarm were very distressing. 

The Eton and Radley boat-race came off at Henley-on-Thames on Satur- 
day evening. The Etonians beat the Radley crew by three-quarters of a 
length. 


The election of a Representative Peer for Scotland in the room of Lord 
Morton took place, with all due form and ceremony, on Tuesday, 
in the Picture Gallery of Holyrood Palace. Eleven Peers were present. 
There were two candidates, the Earl of Caithness and the Earl of Perth. 
On a division Lord Caithness received the votes of thirty-four Peers, 
seven of whom were present, while the rest voted by proxy. There 
were twenty-two votes for Lord Perth, of whom nineteen were proxies. 
The Whig vote carried the election of Lord Caithness. 


At a meeting of the Edinburgh Town-Council on Monday, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair was elected Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh. His chief opponent was Professor Anderson of Glasgow. On a 
division, the numbers were—Playfair, 25; Anderson, 9. 





A sequestration, we regret to state, was taken out cn Saturday in the 
affairs of the firm of C. D. Young and Co., Edinburgh, very extensively en- 
gaged in the trade of wire-working and iron-founding, and also known in 
connexion with speculations in newspapers. The difficulties of the house 
have for some time been pretty notorious, and it was considered almost cer- 
tain that a crisis would be brought on by recent events in connexion with 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank. A meeting of the creditors was held 
about a fortnight since, and adjourned for a week without coming to anv 
arrangement—the offer being, we believe, 4s. in the pound; and in the end 
of last week the attempt was abandoned. The largest creditor is the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Bank, to which the firm is indebted to the enormous 
amount of 108,0007. The firm gave employment to probably not far short 
of a thousand persons.—Scotsman. 





Aureiga aud Calunial. 

Frant?.—The Emperor set out on Tuesday from St. Cloud on his 
annual migration to Plombiéres. Thence, it is supposed, he will pro- 
ceed on his tour to Brest and Cherbourg. There issome talk of the squa- 
dron of evolution now at Toulon joining the French force in the 
Channel. 

Prince Napoleon has taken possession of his new en of Algeria 
and the Colonies. Marshal Randon, the Governor of Algeria, has come 
to Paris to .resign, or consult with his new chief. M. Devienne, 
a comparatively obscure provincial lawyer, has succeeded M, Delangle 
as President of the Imperial Court at Paris. He sees in his elevation 
over his eminent brethren of the metropolis a desire on the part of the 
Emperor to distinguish those who have served him in the departments. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Patrie the renewal of the per- 
Mission to the Indépendance Belge to circulate in France as a “ charac- 
teristic of the new phase” into which France is “entering,” a phase 
that ‘approximates to those habits of liberty congenial to us.’ Is this 
phase inaugurated by the substitution of the judge Delangle for the 
sabreur Espinasse > 





M. Pointot, who was concerned in the affair of the Regina Celi, has 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 

The annual military “spectacle” inthe Champ de Mars on the Em- 
peror’s fcte day, August 15, will this year be a representation, entitled 
“The Taking of Canton by the French.” The Nord of Brussels explains 
that this violation of historic truth has been decided upon out of the 
tender consideration of the French Government for the English alliance. 
It fears that English uniforms would be hissed by the French populace. 


Staly.—The Cagliari arrived at Genoa on the 23d June, under the 
charge of Mr. Barbar, and the command of Captain Sitzia. There was a 
scene. A great number of boats surrounded the steamer on her arrival, 
and as soon as permission was given to get on board her decks were 
crowded with the relatives of the men and other visitors. 

It is clear that the Cagliari affair is not at an end. Count Cavour has 
convoked the Commission of International Law to consider the question 
whether Sardinia shall persevere in her demand for an indemnity for the 
crew. The Opinione, a Ministerial journal, says— 

‘*Had the King of Naples, as he professes to have done, in reality 
ceded to force in his late concessions, the question of indemnity to the 
owners of the Cagliari would have rennehnal a point of controversy as 
before, But as the English Government offered to refer the whole question 
to the mediation of a third Power, and the Neapolitan Court did not choose 
to accept this offer, it is evident that it considered it had no defence against 
the claims of Sardinia, and consequently the same motives which induced 
the restoration of the vessel and the placing of the crew at liberty will be 
equally valid in establishing an obligation on the part of the Neapolitan 
Government to satisfy all claims for indemnification arising from its unjust 
procedure.”’ 

This disposition will be increased by the decision of the Neapolitan 
Prize Court. They have determined— 

5 . That the competency of the court was to be asserted and main- 
tained. 

‘2. That the cause of the capture and condemnation of the Cagliari was 
perfectly distinct from the penal cause. 

ae T nat the appeal of the Sardinian company and of the captain of the 
Cagliari should be rejected. 

** 4. That both one and the other should be condemned to the payment of 
expenses.” 

The Crown lawyers made very violent speeches, insisted that Captain 
Sitzia was a criminal, and that the Cagliari was a good prize. The in- 
tention of this decision is to refuse by anticipation the payment of any 
indemnity. 

Spait.—A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, announces to all who 
interest themselves in Spanish politics, that General O'Donnell has re- 
turned to power. The new Ministry is thus constituted— 

‘** As Minicter of Foreign Affairs and President of the Council of War, 
General O'Donnell; of Grace and Justice, Negrete; of Finance, Salaver- 
ria; of Public Works, Corbera; of the Interior, Pisada da Herrera; of Ma- 
rine, Maceda.”’ 

Gurkey.—According to the Times, the Turkish Government has made 
ample satisfaction for the outrage upon Mr. Fonblanque, the Consul-Ge- 
neral at Belgrade. The regiment to which the soldier who made the 
attack upon Mr. Fonblanque belonged has been withdrawn, the soldier 
and his officers have been sent to Constantinople for trial, the Pasha has 
personally expressed the regret of the Porte to the Consul, and salutes 
have been fired in honour of the British flag. 


Suia.—Telegraphic advices from Bombay to the 4th June were re- 
ceived from Malta early in the week. 

Sir Hugh Rose captured Calpee without resistance, on the 23d of 
May. He approached the city by the river side below Calpee, and 
entered into communication with Colonel Maxwell in position on the left 
bank of the Jumna. Twice the rebels attacked him, once in his camp, 
but he repulsed them with loss and followed them into the city and fort. 
‘“In the pursuit 500 of the enemy were killed, and eight guns taken. 
50 guns, 24 standards, and immense stores of ammunition, were found 
in the fort.” A part of the rebels fled across the Jumna, ‘“ Another 
and larger body escaped towards Gwalior by Jaloun, and were about 
twenty-four miles from Gwalior on the 29th of May. His Highness 
Scindia has despatched two regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns to the Molar cantonment, for the purpose of opposing the 
rebels. He will command the force himself. A small force with 
twelve guns remain for the protection of Gwalior. Scindia is anxious 
for the speedy advance of the British troops on his frontier.” It 
is also stated that some “ thousand rebels, horse and foot, with eight 
guns, in three divisions, crossed from the Humeerpore side of the Jumna 
to the Shorapore Ghat, on the Ganges; the last division crossed on the 
29th of May ; they are proceeding to Oude. Middleton’s columns arrived 
at Mohar, opposite the Shorapore Ghat, on the 30th. Brigadier Car- 
thew, with a small force, had marched for the same point on the 29th of 
May.” It would seem that the Grand Trunk Road was closed for the 
time between Futtchpore and Cawnpore. Brigadier Smith, who was 
operating in the rear of Sir Hugh Rose, had retaken Chundaree, and was, 
after demolishing its works, to advance towards Esaghur. 

Brigadier Jones, after relieving Shahjchanpore, had been surrounded 
by rebels under the Moulvie. Sir Colin Campbell immediately left Ba- 
reilly, and, marching on Shahjehanpore, drove back the enemy. On the 
24th of May, Brigadier Jones occupied Mohumdee without opposition, 
the enemy retreating into Oude. On the 26th, Sir Colin Campbell occu- 
pied Jellalabad, on the Futtehghur road. 

The Foreign Office telegraph despatch says that ‘“ Oude is still dis- 
turbed, the rebels in approaching Lucknow. It was not thought, 
however, they ool venta on an attack, as the city is fully defended, 
and the garrison very strong.” 

Mr. Anderson, Secre' to the Bombay Government, has sent to the 
India House a report which has given cause for much apprehension. 

‘* Serious disturbances have occurred at Gudduck, in the Duarwar Col- 
lectorate ; the outbreak was headed by Bheem Rao, of Moonderger, and the 
Desayee of Hembgee, who obtained possession of the fort of Fowul (qy.) 
by treachery; the chief of Nurgoond was suspected of being deeply impli- 
cated. The actin litical agent, Mr. C. T. Manson, attended by a few 
horsemen, p rapidly to the Nurgoond district, in the hope of restor- 
ing order, when he was treacherously attacked on the night of May by 
800 men, headed by the chief of Nurgoond, and killed with all his 
escort. It being greatly feared that the disaffection would spread all 
over the southern Mahratta country, reinforcements have or- 
dered to proceed immediately to Belgaum and Kolapoor; in the mean 
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he outbreak has been promptly repressed. A Madras 
column, under Major Hughes, June 1, took the fort of Copal by assault, and 
among the slain were Bheem Rao and the Desayee; on the same day 
Colonel Maleom, with a light Bombay detachment, arrived at Nurgoond 
and stormed the town. On the next day he occu ied the [fort ?], which was 
evacuated during the night. A pursuit of the C ief was then commenced, 
and intelligence has just been received that the Chief was captured by Mr. 
Southern, the Superintendent of Police, on June 3. : 

‘* The Aurungabad districts are much disturbed by Arabs and Rohillas, 
who have plundered several towns; the Resident strongly urged that 
an European reinforcement be sent immediately by the Government of 
Bombay to Jaulnah. A field detachment, about 450 men of all arms, has 
been despatched.” 

The report from Behar is that Sir Edward Lugard has “ nearly” com- 
pleted the dispersion of the rebels in the district possessed by the late 
Koor Singh and his family. 

€ hina .—The latest advices from Canton do nc‘ describe a very hope- 
ful state of things. It is said that the newly appointed Imperial Com- 
missioner, finding that the Plenipotentiaries had gone northward, refused to 
enter Canton, and turned back to Pekin. At Canton the allied Commis- 
sioners had been obliged to arrest Peh-quei and his colleagues to prevent 
their flight out of the city. The Allies and the Chinamen misunder- 
stand each other, and trade is stagnant. General Straubenzee, it is 
said, is full of anxieties and alarms. He shut all the gates but one; the 
Cantonese thought this indicated hostilities, and many fled with their 
goods, Altogether, the state of Canton is not pleasant. 


Qnited States.—The North Star arrived at Southampton on Thurs- 
day, with advices from New York to the 19th June. 

Congress had adjourned, but an extraordinary session had been held 
for a few days. The resolution drawn up by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, touching British outrages, calling for a final settlement of the 
question of the right of search, were unanimously agreed to. 

Advices from St. Louis of the 15th June reported that Colonel Thomas L, 
Kane, from Camp Scott, on the 16th, passed Borneville that evening. 
He reported that Governor Cumming had returned to Salt Lake, after 
making an ineffectual attempt to stop the Mormon Hegira to the south. 
Salt Lake City and the northern settlements were nearly deserted, a few 
persons only remaining to guard the buildings. It is said that 400,000 
persons were in motion, their teams extending for miles down the valley. 
The advance trains were 300 miles distant. They would only say they 
were going South, but their supposed destination was Cedar City, or 
some part of Sonora. Governor Cumming, who was received with mili- 
tary salutes, illuminations, and great gatherings of people, describes the 
exodus of the Mormons, saying the people, including the inhabitants of 
Salt Lake, in the northern part of the Territory, were departing. The roads 
everywhere are filled with waggons loaded with provisions and houschold 
furniture. Women and children, often without shoes or hats, are driving 
their flocks they know not where, seeming not only contented, but 
cheerful. It is the will of the Lord, they say, and they rejoice to change 
the comforts of home for the trials of the wilderness, The masses every- 
where announced to Governor Cumming that the torch will be applied 
to every house indiscriminately throughout the country as soon as the 
troops attempt to cross the mountains. 


Cape of Gok PBapr.—advices from Cape Town to the 21st May 
have been brought by the Celt. Governor Sir G, Grey was prevented 
from coming home by the Celt in consequence of the fierce struggle 
which continues on the frontier between the Basutos and the Orange 
Free State. The colonists continue neutral, but very great anxiety is 
excited, as large classes of them are related to the Free State Boers. 
Two Basuto towns, with the French mission stations Beerseba and Mociia, 
have been destroyed. At the request of the President of the Free States, 
Sir George Grey has undertaken immediately to mediate between the 
two partics, 

The colony is peaceful and prosperous. 

The King of Delhi has been rusticated to the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the Mth of March, the Governor, Sir George Grey, in the course 
of his address to the Parliament, said—“ A correspondence will be laid 
before you detailing the reasons for which it is intended to detain the 
King of Delhi in confinement in British Caffraria. You will find from 
these papers that this is an isolated case, and that no intention 
exists of transporting prisoners from India to her Majesty’s South 
African possessions.” 


time it is hoped that t 





Miscellaneous, 


The House of Commons Committee on the state of the Thames has 
been busy receiving the evidence of scientific gentlemen as to the cause 
of the present dangerous exhalations from our great sewer, and the re- 
medies. Of course the witnesses differ. On Monday, Mr. Walker, the 
Engineer to the Thames Navigation Committee, disapproves of Mr. Gur- 
ney’s plan: Mr. Walker thinks the “scour” of the stream should be 
increased, by narrowing it ; it would be desirable to discharge all the 
sewage at high water. Dr. Lewis Thomson considers that the present 
stench arises from the mud, exposed to a high temperature, which makes 
it ferment, and then dissolved by the advancing tide; fermentation does 
not begin in the water itself till it attains a temperature of 70°—a rare 
occurrence. He has found the mud on the banks at a temperature of 
120°; if the sewers were no longer flushed, poisonous vapours would 
ascend the gully-holes end enter houses. On Wednesday, Mr. Golds- 
worthy Gurney, Mr. George Bidder, and Mr. James Lawes, were ex- 
amined. Mr. Gurney’s testimony was in continuance of evidence pre- 
viously given by him, in support of his plan of dealing with the sewage. 
Mr. Bidder stated that he thought Mr. Gurncy’s plan, of having two 
channels formed in the Thames to carry the sewage was not feasible. 
The channels would get filled up—they would require frequent dredging, 
at great expense; to make the channels “would be money thrown 
away.” If all the sewers were to discharge their contents at low-water 
mark it would prevent exhalations and would be so far beneficial, but it 
would not relieve the river; it would get rid of the mud banks. Mr. 
Lawes thought Mr. Gurney’s plan not effectual—it would remove some 
evils. Throwing lime into sewers or into the Thames will cause great 
deposits of solid matter, and if continued long enough, the navigation of 
the river would be stopped up. The smell would be got rid of if lime 
enough were thrown in. 








A gallant Indian officer, whose signature of “ C, D, L.” is well known 
now, writes a letter to the Daily News respecting the distribution of 
honours, and touchingly describing his own case. A long time ago, he 
says, he was promoted to a Regimental Captaincy and sent on active ser- 
vice. At the close of the war, the General-in-chief whom he had the 
honour to serve recommended him for honorary distinction. But months 
rolled by and no honorary distinction appeared. Coming home, he was 
warmly greeted by his friends. 

** But when all save my father had retired for the night, he took my hand 
in his, saying, ‘ My boy, how is it you are not promoted? We have been 
looking for it daily these many years. Surely the General did not find rea- 
son to cancel his recommendation!’ And now came back all my heart-sick- 
ness, all my disappointment, all my sense of cruel injustice. The recom- 
mendation of my glorious chief had not only failed of securing me deserved 
honour, but had brought on me, even in my father’s house, the suspicion of 
demerit. I went to my chamber; I wrote to my General; I told him all. 
I acknowledged how painfully conscious I was of being one of those whom a 
Commander-in-chief of the Queen’s Army had called ‘damned Indian offi- 
cers.’ I said I was ready to forego all distinction, and to retire on the pit- 
tance which the State would now allow me as pension; I begged only that 
his recommendation might be withdrawn, or that some explanation might 
be published as to the cause of its being ignored at head-quarters, 
chief replied that my case was as hopeless as his own ; and he then appealed 
to my higher feelings in the following terms : 

“You say, and say most truly and justly, that the workmen get no reward, 
while the triflers receive all the honours, &c. ; it is so, always has been so, 
and must be so; but from whom does the real reward of the workman pro- 
ceed? Surely from the Master (the Master of all), not from those petty 
spirits who happen to be in note among men of the day or hour. What is 
it that these men could offer us? Sympathy with higher natures they have 
none. We cannot receive reward from our inferiors; they can neither 
judge nor understand our work. These rewarders of the world are them~- 
selves triflers, and honour spirits of their own stamp. The feelings which 
you express at the conclusion of your last letter have often been most forcibly 
excited in me also; even now I frequently long intensely to be away from 
this stage of being ; but this is weakness, (as I know, though 1 cannot always 
repress it,) and it is certain that we are really free at every stage, high or 
low, only in proportion as we identify ourselves with the unchangeable, and 
conform to eternal law. I feel now the utter worthlessness of these things 
current in society as rewards and honours: even among merely worldly men 
of high mental power they are looked on without the least respect ; they are 
known to be falec, to be counterfeit; they do not even represent the value 
they are supposed to bear, wherefore even the man of the world de- 
spises them in his heart. But we must feel something far beyond this, for 
we know that, even if genuine, such things are of little worth. For myself, 
I can most sincerely aftirm that I hold the honest regard and mutually affec- 
tionate attachment of one such true and noble spirit «s yourself to be of in- 
finitely greater value, and of far higher honour than any distinction or re- 
wards which all the vulgar potentates on earth could bestow on me. I feel 
very rich in such wealth, and all other seems despicable. Why we can 
make these worldly reward-givers follow us, and why should we follow 
them? They are always working in some mean contemptible fashion against 
real truth and power, and I thank God that I have always been in opposi- 
tion to all of them, even from the time I perceived clearly the principles at 
work in these things. I have taken, and will take good care that every- 
thing regarding your task shall be recorded at all events. Our labours may 
save an empire, and the very inability of our rulers to pereeive the value of 
what we are about, makes our labour the more important and valuable. I 
do not despair of yet seeing much reform in the English army, and it may 
be that truth and foresight will prove too strong even for authority.’ ”’ 

It is now, adds C, D. L., “‘a long time since I retired, yet whenever I 
meet a young man without money or connexion about to enter the Eng- 
lish army, I forewarn him to forget every wish and to repress every hope 
for aught save daily duty.” 

The Early Closing Association sent a memorial, signed by 1100 busi- 
ness firms, asking the Directors of the Bank of England to close business 
on Saturdays at two o'clock. The Directors have declined, as they are 
not in the habit of “ initiating” changes: it is supposed they would 
accede to the arrangement if other banks first carried it out. 


The political and fashionable world was busy on Saturday in giving and 
enjoying entertainments. The Earl of Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, 
and Lord Palmerston, had dinner-parties; and Lady Palmerston held an 
assembly. Lord Ravensworth had an afternoon party at his villa, Perey’s 
Cross, Fulham, and was honoured with the presence of the Duchess and 
Princess Mary of Cambridge and the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz ; who afterwards dined with him. The Duke of Malakoff gave a 
banquet to the Duke of Cambridge : Lord Rokeby, Sir Fenwick Williams, 
Sir me Simpson, Sir William Codrington, and other military notables, 
were among the guests. Lord and Lady Brougham had a dinner-party. 

The Duchess of Hamilton gave a grand ball on Monday night. The 
Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge, the Hereditary Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, and the Duke of Cambridge, were among the guests, 

The Duchess of Cambridge and her daughters dined with the Austrian 
Minister on Tuesday. 

Sir Henry Bulwer left Vienna for Constantinople on the 25th June. 

Mr. Clarkson Stanfield has been a good deal hurt by a fall at the Needles 
Rocks, where he was sketching. 

The ‘ Theological’? Department of King’s College, London, has just 
sustained a severe loss by the secession of Dr. Trench, the Dean of West- 
minster, who tendered his resignation of the chair of Divinity occupied by 
him at the close of the late Easter Term, Dean ‘Trench was Professor of 
the New (Greek) Testament, and his lectures—remarkable for profound 
thought, elaborate research, and elegant scholarship—were thoroughly ap- 
preciated by his pupils. is successor is not yet spoken of. 


A case is now waiting the decision of the House of Lords, which shows 
in a very remarkable manner the extraordinary influence which the 
vicissitudes of war may exercise upon the welfare and fortunes of fami- 
lies. It will be recollected that a most gallant and distinguished officer, 
Colonel George Carpenter, C.B., of the 4lst Regiment, fell on the me- 
morable field of Inkerman when leading the outlying piquets of the Second 
Brigade of the Second Division. Colonel Carpenter was the only son of a 
distinguished Indian general, and he himeelf had an only son, the pre- 
sent Captain Carpenter of the 7th Royal Fusiliers (who was seriously 
vonabel at the battle of the Alma.) Colonel Carpenter left also a widow, 
the present Mrs. George Carpenter, who accompanied her husband and son 
to the Crimea. General Carpenter survived his son but a very short time, 
and he died, leaving by his will (made many years ago) property amount- 
ing to nearly half-a-million sterling to his son, Colonel Carpenter, but 
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which will he was unable to alter after the death of his son, being at the 
time nearly ninety years of age. The General left, also, au annuity of 
2000/7. a year to his widow, and after his death he gave the principal sum 
set apart to Colonel Carpenter for life, and after his death to any childrren 
that he might leave, but in case of his son dying before his mother, then to 
other persons. Under these circumstances the legal question has arisen on 
this part of the will, that as Colonel Carpenter died in the lifetime of his 
mother, the annuitant, the parties claim the property in virtue of the gift 
over, and commenced proceedings in Chancery, and contend that Captain 
Carpenter, the testator’s grandson, can take nothing, as the bequest had 
lapsed in consequence of his father’s death. The Master of the Rolls, how- 
ever, taking an enlarged and enlightened view of the question, held that 
there was an absolute gift to the child of Colonel Carpenter, it clearly 
having been the intention of the testator to benefit his son’s children, We 
trust there is no chance of the decision of Sir John Romilly being reversed, 
because, if so, the practical effect of this romance of the late war will be the 
disherison of 2 son and mother, in consequence of the death on the field of 
battle of a gallant husband and father. Should this contingency happen, it 
is hardly possible to conceive a case of greater hardship, arising equally 
from the calamities of war and the uncertainty of English jurisprudence, or 
one more entitled to the sympathies of that country which this race of sol- 
diers has served so devotedly and so well.— United Service Gazette. 


Sir Bulwer Lytton has adopted, in conjunction with the Lords of the 





Treasury, a reform at the Colonial Office similar to that introduced by Lord | 


Malmesbury into the Foreign Office. The papers of the Colonial Depart- 
ment—ineluding those known as Trade and Plantation papers—are now to 
be divided into two classes,—the historical and the political. The line is 
drawn at 1688, Writers willin future be free to copy or to abstract any 
papers prior to that date, without reference to the Secretary of State. ; 

Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have sold an interesting collection of 
early Bibles and works on theology, part of the library of an eminent Irish 
dignitary of the Church. Very high prices were obtained. The great at- 


traction of the sale was a copy of the first Latin Bible, supposed to have | 


been printed at Mentz between the years 1450 and 1455, and executed to 
resemble a manuscript, for which the typographer, no doubt, intended to 
sell each copy. This marvellous specimen of carly printing was purchased 


by Mr. Quaritch, of Castle Street, for the enormous sum of 595/., being | 
?. more than this identical copy sold for at the sale of the late Duke of | 


Sussex. The first edition of the Scriptures in English, by Bishop Myles 
Coverdale, imperfect, no perfect copy, it is believed, being known, brought 
10s. 

A wealthy Venetian, a native of Udine, just dead, has left the large sum 
of 600,000f. (24,000/.) in trust to Count Cavour, to be by him applied to 
public instruction in Piedmont. This is a remarkable bequest, showing 
the strong feeling of affection, hope, and confidence, cherished by some 
Italians towards Piedmont, which they look to as destined to be the main 
instrument in the future liberation of Italy. 

The will of the late Duke of Devonshire, has been proved in London by the 
present Duke, the sole executor—the personalty sworn under 500,000/. ‘There 
are two codicils. The will was made in June 1851, whereby he bequeaths his 
mansion at Chiswick to his sister, the Countess of Carlisle, for life, then to 
his sister the Countess Dowager Granville, together with the furniture and 
4000/. a year, to be a charge upon his Yorkshire estates. By the first codi- 
cil, made in 1852, he has left annuities amounting to about 2000/. a year ; 
and among other legatees, Lord Carlisle and Lord Granville, 10,0002. each ; 
Sir Augustus Clifford, 20,0007. ; Sir Joseph Paxton, 1600/7. There are other 
pecuniary legacies and specific bequests. The Duke of Devonshire is re- 
siduary legatee, 

A letter deseribing the progress made in excavating the ruins of Cnidus, 
tells of the discovery of a colossal marble lion. ‘* This noble animal is ten 
feet long from stem to stern. He is of Parian marble and in very fine con- 
dition. He is in a couchant attitude, his head turned round to the right. 
From the base to the top of his head he measures six feet. His weight I 
should imagine to be eight tons. Ile is lying on his side. The upper side 
is of course somewhat weatherbeaten, though the great essentials of form 
are there, but the lower side, as far as I can tell by looking under it, is 
nearly as fresh as when it left the hand of the artist. The injuries which 
he has sustained are few. The fore-paws and part of the lower jaw are 
wanting, but it is very probable that we may find them. The left hind leg 
has been a good deal crushed by his fall, in other respects he is perfect. 
He has no eyes, but very deep sockets, which may have been filled with 





| of the Committee—the stench from the Thames had driven them out. 


vitreous paste, unless the shadows produced by these hollows were con- 


sidered in colossal sculpture as the equivalent of eyes. As his nose 
resent half buried in the ground it is difficult to judge of the effect of these 
ollow sockets; they seem, however, to give an idea of the general scale of 
the animal, I can just squeeze my clenched fist into the sockets—ex oculo 
yo? 


leonem ! 


Heattu or Lonpon.—The deaths in London in the week ending Satur- 
day, June the 26th, were 1092. In the ten years 1848-57 the average 
number of deaths was 984; but, as the deaths of last week occurred in 
an increased population, the average should be raised in proportion to the 
increase, when the comparison will show that the mortality of last week 
approximated very closely to the calculated amount. Diarrhea was fatal 
last week in 54 cases, which is double the average for corresponding weeks ; 
its recent increase is evident, the numbers of the two previous weeks having 
been 18 and 31. There were also eight deaths from cholera or ‘*‘ choleraic 
diarrhea.”’ 

In the above statement the mortality of the population of London in the 
last week is compared with its own average mortality in previous weeks ; 
and it shows whether the mortality is higher or lower than it is usually in 
London. 

The method does not show whether the average mortality of London is 
relatively higher or lower than it should be ; and if it were employed in the 
most unhealthy city in Europe, the mortality would appear to be often 
below as well as above the average. 

An absolute standard is required, applicable, like other measures, under 
all circumstances. Man was made to five a definite time, aud to experience 
an average rate of mortality. But the natural lifetime has not been revealed 
to us, and the circumstances of no city are such as to give us an opportunity 
of determining the average mortality of a people living under the most 
favourable circumstances. We cannot, like the ancient writers, refer to a 
model republic : we cannot point toa single town in England on the slope 
of some of her hills, looking southward over fertile fields or distant seas ; 
bathed in a pure atmosphere; supplied with ‘a river of water of life, clear 
as crystal’’; with no impurities resting in its houses or streets for a single 
day ; occupied by a people fed on fruits, grain, meat from healthy places, 
and leading an active, good, intellectual life. No such city has ever even 
been projected, and is certainly not shadowed out by the watering-places of 
our own and still less of other countries. 

Hence the only standard to which we can resort is derived from the least 
unhealthy districts of England. The mean lifetime of the people in those 
districts is 49 years ; and the mean annual rate of mortality would be 20 
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proportion of young and middle-aged 
number of deaths is reduced to 17 in 1000. 

To apply the standard to London. The population consists now of about 
2,721,000 persons; they are of all ages; but, upon comparing them with 
the comparatively healthy districts the proportion of young children under 
five years of age is the same; before the age of 15 is attained the London 
children are greatly reduced in number by untimely deaths; at 15 to 25 im. 
migrants restore the lost numbers, and from the same source the men and 
women of the ages from 25 to 45 grow into a great excess; at the ages 45 to 
55 the proportions are the same; after the age of 55 the excessive mortality 
in London speedily reduces the numbers : the old people, who naturally ex- 
perience everywhere a high rate of mortality, are not in due proportion in 
the population of London. By applying the ascertained rates of mortality 
in the sixty-three comparatively healthy districts, it is found that the an- 
nual deaths—if the chances of life were the same in London—would be 
41,668 on the above population, or at the rate of 15°32 in 1000 annually. 

The weekly deaths in London on the above population in such a state of 
health as is actually experienced in those districts would be 799 on an 
average. 

The actual rate of mortality in London during the last ten years exceeded 
24 (it was exactly 24°46) in 1000, which implies 1275 weekly deaths, or 
176 above the healthy average. i 

In the last week 1092 persons died in London, or 293 persons in excess of 
the healthy average. That 293 persons died unnatural deaths during the 
week is the finding of this great inquest. 

_ What were the causes of these unnatural deaths > The people of London 
live as well as the people of the sixty-three districts; and they now suffer 
nothing from cold. Many drink spirits to excess. ‘Too many sleep in the 
same rooms ; and as in our barracks this destroys large numbers. Crowding in 
ball-rooms, in theatres, in churches and chapels to hear popular preachers, 
where no adequate ventilation is carried on, propagates zymotic diseases, 
Impure water is the cause of several deaths; but the companies have of late 
years supplied water infinitely superior in quality to the water which they 
drew previously from the parts of the Thames, now admitted by everybody, 
even their retained chemists, to be offensive. The impurity of the air was 
unquestionably the cause of a large number of the 293 deaths. This impurity 
is most noxious in the houses where the people sleep. The cesspools are still 
numerous ; half a million waterclosets and sinks discharge large quantities 
of impure air into the 353,326 inhabited houses. This incommodity is les- 
sened in London by the system of drains, which, however, are badly con- 
structed, and emit their volatile impurities under the faces of the people. 
The drains again pour their contents into the Thames; from which in its 
course through London in ordinary times more than four million gallons of 
water are evaporated daily, carrying with the vapour, and diffusing all over 
the town, impurities which are breathed by the whole population. 

The mortality of London has been already reduced by the purification of 
the water; cholera will be less fatal than it has been ; and if the air the 
people breathe be cleansed the happy results will soon appear, and the re- 
gisters will less frequently record the untimely deaths of husbands, wiv es, 
children, and ‘* youths entombed before their fathers’ eyes.’’—egistrar- 
General's Return, 

On Wednesday afternoon, at about two o’elock, the persons who happened 
to be in the long corridor leading to the different committee-rooms of the 
Ilouse of Commons, as well as the officers of the House who were in atten- 
dance, were suddenly surprised by the members of a Committee rushing out 
of one of the rooms in great haste and confusion. It appeared that the 
Committee which has been sitting to inquire into the operation of the ank 
Acts had met in room No, 12 for the purpose of considering their report. 
Matters proceeded in the usual manner until the hour above stated, when a 
sudden rush from the room took place, headed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who, witha mass of papers in one hand, and with his pocket- 
handkerchief applied to his nose, hastened from the room, followed closely 
by Sir James Graham, Mr, Gladstone, Mr, Cayley, and the other members 


They 





subsequently resumed their sitting in another apartment. 





While all London is sinking under the pressure of a Bengal sun, in 
Dublin, for a week at least, people have been rather cranky at the unusual 
coldness of the month of June. Friday, Saturday, and Sunday the wind 
blew freshly from the north-west, the mornings and evenings being so cool 
as to suggest the propriety of a premature return to the comforts of a sea- 
coal fire. On Monday the wind veered slightly towards the south, and there 
were a few showers of rain, but the air was still sharp and refreshing, and 
as yet there has been no ground of complaint on the score of heat. Ifa 
peripatetic Parliament is ever to be thought of as a means of escape from 
the nuisances which at present beset the great Metropolis, Dublin ought 
undoubtedly to have just now a strong claim to the consideration of the 
honourable Member for Leitrim.— 7imes. 











A letter from St. Petersburg says that the cholera has reappeared in that 
capital, and already more than seventy cases have occurred. The tempe- 
rature of the weather is, however, cooler than is usual there at this period 
of the year. 

A small landowner at St. Servant in France has been saved from a fatal 
termination of an attack of lock-jaw by repeated inhalations of chloroform, 
in doses not sufficient to produce complete stupor. 


Vesuvius, after a temporary lull, was again in a state of eruption on the 
22d June ; but the outflow of lava was not so large as formerly. 

The inauguration of the works for distributing water in Madrid has 
taken place with great success; among the works is a jet eighty-one feet 
high. The expense of the works is estimated at 126,000,000 reals. 

‘“©N. H. R.,” in the columns of the Zimes, publishes a warning note from 
a relative at Toronto against emigration to Canada. It would seem that 
clerks and similar persons are over-supplied at present in Canada. ‘* Farm- 
ing is not so good as people at home imagine.” 


After the late thunderstorm a deposit resembling sulphur was observed in 
several places in this neighbourhood. At Freeburn it lay on the road and 
grass in some places to a depth of nearly half an inch. At Craigton Cottage, 
near Kessock, the deposit was observed on the top of water caught in a cask 
from the roof of the bows, like a thick cream. The sulphurous substance 
was skimmed off and dried on a piece of flannel. When dry it was a fine 
powder, and when thrown into the fire ignited exactly like gunpowder, 
making a slight fizzing noise. Unfortunately none was preserved beyond 
what was experimented on in this way. A boat at Craigton was powdered 
all over with the same substance ; and a countryman living on the height 
near Kilmuir says that near his house, in the space of what an ordinary 
washing-tub would cover, he could lift the powder with a spoon. The heavy 
rains have since washed it all away.—Jnverness Courier. 

An immense number of persons flocked into Biarritz on Sunday week to 
witness a grand match of football by five French players against five Span- 
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i victory, which was very warmly disputed, remained with 
“4 eee Tre oon cotended for was 2000 franes a side. The ‘manner | 
in which the game is played differs altogether from that seen in England, 
the players stationing themselves in a wide open piece of ground marked 
with lines, over which the ball must be struck by each party alternately 
until one fails, which has the effect of ye out, as the technical expres- 
sion is, the player who was delivering the ball. When all at one side are 
out the other players come in and whatever side first reaches the number 
of points agreed on wins. The game is generally played in rubbers, two out 
of three, or three out of five. : 

Bell’s Messenger reports the sudden death of Mr. Jonas Webb's bull, 
Young Holland, which took the special prize at the recent Chelmsford show, 
as the best bull of any age of a oy: breed open to all England. Young 
Holland died in consequence of the heat to which he was exposed at the 
show, having, no doubt, received a sunstroke in the yard; for, although he 
walked home in the night from the Chesterford station, a distance of five 
miles, he was found dead and quite cold when the man went to feed him at 
six o'clock the following morning. 





o”7 
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Dr. Livingstone’s expedition sailed from Table Bay on April for the 
Zambesi. An elegant silver box containing 800 guineas had been presented 
to Dr. Livingstone, as a testimonial, by the colonists. A proposal was made 
by the Governor to establish five intermediate posts between the colony and 
the Zambesi, to insure a line of monthly communication. 


A terrible catastrophe has occurred on the Mississippi. The steamboat 
Pennsylvania, of Pittsburg, exploded her boilers on Sunday morning, 12th 
June, ‘at six o’clock, at Ship fsland, some seventy-five miles below this 
city, and was burnt to the water’s edge. There were 350 passengers on 
board, and it is believed that 100 of them were killed or are missing. The 
Diana, Imperial, and Kate Frisbee took all they could find in the water or 
onshore. The Pennsylvania, at the time of the explosion, was on her way 
from New Orleans to St. Louis. 

The Courrier de Rheims complains that the consumption of champagn 
wine has of late years been on the decline, and in proof it states that whereas 
in 1856-7 11,420,198 bottles were exported, and 2,468,818 sold in France, in 
1857-8 only 7,368,310 were exported, and 2,421,454 were sold in France. 
In the former year the total was 13,959,016 bottles, and in the latter only 
9,789,764. 

In the year ending the 5th of April 1857, the annual value of property in 
the counties of the United Kingdom, including railways and canals, ra.ed 
under schedule A of the Income-tax Act, was 78,326,541/,, and the amount 
payable under the said schedule, 5,221,705/. In the cities and boroughs of 
the United Kingdom the amount of property was 49,624,153/., and the 
amount of tax payable, 3,308,2247. Thus, together, the property in the 
United Kingdom rated under schedule A would be 127,950,6947., the popu- 
lation 27,641,033, the number of Parliamentary electors 1,221,316, the 
number of Members of Parliament 654, and the amount of income-tax pay- 
able under schedule A 8,529,929/. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The chief proceeding in Parliament last night was the discussion and 
rejection of Sir John Trelawny’s Church-rate Abolition Bill in the House 
of Peers. 

The Duke of Somerset moved the second reading of the measure. In 
his speech he set the whole question carefully before the House, as it 
stood in the past and as it stands at present, and followed up his histori- 
cal survey by well-known arguments in favour of the principle of the 
bill. Then he described the grievance as it affects Dissenters, and asked 
the House whether it is desirable to leave pending a question that pro- 
duces ‘so much bitterness and hostility. There would never be a better 
time to settle it than now, and hereafter their lordships might find them- 
selves in a worse position. He thought they should adopt the principle 
of the bill, but delay its operation, and he would propose to enable land- 
owners to charge their lands with rates. In the rural parishes this would 
be done, in other parishes church-rates must be regarded as a bad debt. 
In such places they are like old manorial rights, of no use to the lord of 
the manor and a torment to his neighbours, It is not a party question, 
and could now be settled in a calm spirit. 

Lord St. Leonarps took ground against the bill. THe desired to see a 
fair settlement, but the plan proposed is literally a receipt without pay- 
ment. By the law of England church-rates are a charge upon the land. 
Now we are asked to go back to the voluntary principle. He was ad- 
verse to the voluntary system ; to pew-rents; he objected to the repeal 
of any portion of the Mortmain Act to allow landowners to charge their 
estates. But he would support any fair proposition, that would maintain 
the rights of the church, and the privileges of the poor, while it removes 
conscientious difficulties. Lord Woprnovuse combated the arguments of 
Lord St. Leonards. How can church-rates be a charge upon the land when 
in 500 parishes they are not paid at all? He asked them to put confi- 
dence in the voluntary principle, and abolish this obnoxious impost at 
once. The Duke of MAxteoroven contended that the true aim of the 
measure is to separate Church and State, and dry up one of the sources 
of the Church’s revenue. The Duke of NewcastTux was so far from be- 
lieving this that he was confident a large proportion of the Dissenters who 
object to church-rates are not hostile to the Church Establishment. He 
desired to see a settlement of the question. If the bill had come up 
earlier they might have found some substitute for church-rates; but to 
attempt to pass the bill now would complicate the difficulties of the 
——_ and impede its future settlement. He hoped it would be one of 

e earliest questions taken up by the Government next session. Lord 
WENSLEYDALE said there could be no doubt that parishes are under an 
obligation at common law to maintain the churches, but the difficulty 
lies in enforcing the obligation. a 

The Earl of Derry entered very fully into the question. He con- 
tended that church-rates, as far as principle is ah my stand on the 
same footing as tithes; that it would be an act of gross injustice to de- 
prive the church of these rates without an equivalent; that the opposi- 
tion to church-rates proceeds, in a great measure, upon a political-reli- 
gious principle ; and he could not contend, he said, that the Sate, as 
a Dissenter, a right to be relieved from the burden. He would, 
however, be willing to stretch a point if it were possible to come to an 
arrangement which would relieve conscientious Dissenters. But he must 
have an equivalent. Discussing the equivalents suggested, he seemed to 
favour that of the Duke of Somerset. 





| reading. 
| 
concerned, 


“* I do not say that the difficulties could not be overcome, On the con- 
trary, the only mode by which we can come to a practical solution of the 
question is in such a proposition extended and carried further than the 
noble duke proposes ; that is the only mode which I can see—namely, b 
voluntary action, in the first instance imposing a permanent liability, Ae. | 
not trusting to the permanent operation of the voluntary principle. I am 
too sensible of the difficulties which surround this question to venture to 
give to your lordships any distinct or decided pledge that I will undertake 
to produce a measure upon a subject which has baffled some of the ablest 
statesmen. It is a question which must be approached with the greatest 
caution and deliberation. Itis a question moreover, in which some advances 
must be made both on one side and the other, and before we proceed to offer 
some suggestions for a compromise there ought to be fair and reasonable 
grounds for believing that the compromise so offered will be accepted. But 
if there be a mode in which it is possible gradually but permanently to put 
an end to the present system, it is by a voluntary commutation of church- 
rates. I see no other possible solution.” 

Asking the House to reject this proposal for the absolute and uncondi- 
tional repeal of church-rates, he moved that the bill be a read a second 
time that day six months. 

The Archbishop of Cawrrrnury insisted on the necessity of making 
some legal provision for the repair of churches. Earl Grayviiie, de- 
sirous of effecting some compromise, said he should vote for the second 
The sooner a settlement is arrived at the better for all classes 

The Bishop of Lonvon thought it was desirable to settle the 
question ; but a bill simply depriving the church of 300,0007. a year, is 
not likely to conduce to any settlement. Earl Grey described the bill 
as a measure of injustice, a measure of robbery, against the labow ing 
poor of the land. He was not inclined to surrender church-rates unti 


| an adequate substitute is provided. 





The debate was continued by Lord Porrman and Lord Sranuey of 
ALDERLEY on behalf of the bill, and by Lord Camppe.t and the Bishop 
of Oxrorp against it. Ona division there were Content (present 30 
proxies 6) 36; Non-Content (present 109 proxies 78) 187. So the 
bill was thrown out. 

Earlier in the evening the Duke of We.uineton put a question 
respecting the monument to be raised in memory of the Great Duke. 
Lord Derny defended the selection of the design No, 18 by Stephens, 
and of the site in St. Paul's. He thought it would have been a hard- 
ship had not one of the prize designs been selected, Lord Lanspowns 
said the Government were under no obligation to select one. He 
thought there should be a limited competition. 

The House of Commons were at work morning and evening upon the 
Government of India (No. 3) Bill in Committee. On clause 13, Mr. 
CoLtuins proposed that the salary of the Councillors should be 600/. in- 
stead of 1200/.a year. Negatived, after along debate, by 224 to 57. 
On clause 14, Lord Stantey, much urged by the House, consented to 
omit the words giving to Councillors of fifteen years’ service a pension of 
8007. As the clause stands, ten years’ service entitles them to 500/. re- 
tiring allowance. On clause 27, providing that orders heretofore sent 
through the Secret Committee should be sent by the Secretary of State, 
without communication with the Council, there was much discussion, 
Lord PALMERSTON upported it; Lord Joun Russeii opposed it, Ona 
division, the clause was carried by 119 to 95, Clause 29 was amended 
by Lord Sraney to the effect that appointments to the Presidential Coun- 
cils, instead of being with the Governor-General and the Governors of 
Presidencies, should rest with the Indian Minister and his Council. 

The Committee having gone through the old clauses, arrived at the 
new ones. But it was now late, and notwithstanding the desire of the 
Government to get on, the Committee turned restive and would go no 
further. One new clause was brought up, and then the Chairman re- 
ported progress. Mr. Diskar.i was anxious that the House should have 
sat this morning, but he now gave up this scheme, and it was agreed the 
Committee should sit again on Monday. 

The Marriage Law Amendment Bill passed its third reading by a ma- 
jority of 100 to 70, and it was finally passed. 

Some conversation on the Thames was raised by an inquiry from Mr, 
Berxecry. Lord Joun Manners replied that he had received a plan 
of drainage from the Metropolitan Board of Works, but he declined to 
give an opinionon it. Mr. GLapston® and others thought that an earl 
day should be named for the consideration of the question—who shall 
pay for the works? but Lord Joun Manners declined to enter upon 
that. 


A seat for West Cornwall is vacant by the death of Mr. Michael Wil- 
liams. A new writ has been moved for, and the nomination will 
take place on Monday. Mr. John St. Aubyn, a county notable, is likely 
to become its representative without a contest. Mr. George Williams, a 
younger son of the late representative, states in an address that, as many 
persons have pledged themselves to support Mr, St. Aubyn, he thinks he 
ought not now to disturb the county. Mr. St. Aubyn promises to vote 
for the abolition of church-rates, for the fullest extent of education, for 
strict economy in the public service, for the admission of Jews into Par- 
liament, for the abolition of a property qualification, and for the ballot in 
the event of any constituency requiring the protection of it. 


The Cagliari question has gained new interest in Piedmont since the 
decision of the Prize Court at Naples was made known. The Opinione, 
reporting it, remarks that the question at once arises as to whether the 
Cagliari, or any other vessel belonging to Rubattini and Co., can hence- 
forth safely put into a Neapolitan port. It adds that the Sardinian Go- 
vernment can hardly submit to a state of things by which a vessel bear- 
ing the national flag may be liable to seizure in virtue of a sentence 
pronounced by a court the competency of which is gencrally denied. The 
Indipendente of Turin, moreover, states that the Neapolitan Government 
is resolved to refuse all indemnity for the detention of the Cagliari. The 
session of the Piedmontese Parliament concluded on Monday. 

The Patrie has shocked some of its Ministerial contemporaries by 
hailing the substitute of M. Delangle for General Espinasse as a “ new 
era.” The Pays comes forward to protest against such language ; since 
the Imperial Government has always used its powers with justice and 
wisdom. 

“* We do not, then, very well understand what people mean when they 
speak of a new era, and of the accession of a policy vaguely liberal. The 
constitution has not been modified, as far as we are aware, nor do we know 
that any of the Emperor's Ministers have governed out of the Constitution. 
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This longing after, we were going to say this affectation of liberalism, offers 
no real advantage, and it has itsdangers. It provokes delusive approbation, 
pretended adhesion, and may occasion in the firmest minds illusions against 
which the experience of the past has taught us early, for our part, to be on 
our guard,” 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, however, looks upon the Ministerial 
change as a happy augury, and the feeling it inspires as a movement of 
confidence. The name of Delangle, it says, is a pledge of regular 
administration. 

The Prussian Correspondenz of the 30th of June states that the Scien- 
tific Commission appointed to determine the frontier of Montenegro will 
meet on the 15th July at Ragusa, and thence proceed to the scene of its 
labours. 

A contract for a loan of between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 of roubles 
was published at St. Petersburg on the 30th June. It is to be raised 
exclusively in Russia, and the greater portion of it has been subscribed 
by the Government in the name of the charitable institutions of the 
country. 

A telegraphic despatch from Berlin, dated Wednesday, says that ‘the 
Moniteur Prussien contains a royal order prolonging for three months the 
delegated functions of the Prince of Prussia. His Royal Highness has 
set out today for Baden. The Zeit has a strong article on the question 
of the garrison of Rastadt. The dispute is whether the garrison shall be 
composed of Austrian troops exclusively, or whether Prussian soldiers 
shall form a part of it. Queen Victoria will come to Cologne in the 
month of August.” 





Advices from the West Indies to the 16th June, arrived yes- 
terday by the Orinoco. The sugar crop has been generally abund- 
ant. The Combined Court of Demerara has passed a _ resolution 
confirming the resolution adopted in November last to the effect, 
‘* That a large number of those implicated in the East India rebel- 
lion, who have been led or forced into the revolt by others, but who, 
nevertheless, have not taken part in any act of great atrocity, might 
be safely and advantageously received into this colony with their 
wives and families.” The Court has also expressed its opinion that 
“a number, not exceeding 1000, of the graver class of mutineers or other 
Indian convicts, who may be sentenced to penal servitude for life, or for 
long terms, might with advantage be transported to this colony, to be 
employed on public works, on the understanding that the cost of their 
passage here shall be defrayed by the Government of India, and that of 
their maintenance here from the time of their arrival, by the Govern- 
ment of this colony.” Six thousand immigrants have been applied for 
already for the season 1858-9. The Court has also pledged itself to de- 
fray the cost of the introduction of female Chinese immigrants. 

The Daily News pays a graceful tribute to the memory of Mrs. Marcet 
who died on the 28th une, at the house of her son-in-law and daughter Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Romilly, in the ninetieth year of her age. Mrs. Marcet 
was, in her day, distinguished as the authoress of several popular books on 
political economy and education. 

Six persons were killed, and several seriously wounded, pa, by the 
explosion of a boiler in the Atlas Locomotive Works, at Manchester. The 
sufferers were engaged in testing the boiler at the time. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The market for English Securities has shown increased heaviness this 
week, and a decline of $ per cent has been established upon last week's 
quotations ; this fall is more attributable to absence of business than to any 
actual pressure of sales. There is no inducement to speculate just now, 
and the chief operations have been to close old accounts. The Government 
Broker has again made a daily purchase of about 15,000/. in Reduced ; this, 
however, has invariably failed to impart anything like firmness to the 
market : business is at a stand-still, and there is every appearance of the 
same inactivity remaining for some time; at any rate, during the present 
Account there is little probability of improvement. The demand for money 
is still large, and at about the Bank minimum rate. Today Consols have 
mn at their lowest price, there being at one time sellers at 954; a rather 
firmer tone prevailed at the close, and the final quotation is 95} 953; 

Reduced, 95} 3; New Three per Cents, 95 §. 
In the Foreign Market nothing has transpired in any way to relieve the 
= dulness of business; stocks are all at nominal prices, the least 
gain tending to influence the market for the time; quotations are all 
in a slight degree lower; the new Brazilian Scrip was at one period quoted 
2 14 discount, and although the price is nominally 1} 1} dis., the tendency 
is downwards. Mexican Bonds are } per cent worse. Peruvian Stock is 
ood at the price—87 88, and the Three per Cents, 66 67. Mexican, 
9} 20; Buenos Ayres, 83 85; Venezuela, 37} 38}; Grenada Active, 
20 21; Grenada Deferred, h 6; Victor Emmanuel, 92 93, ex div. ; 
Russian, 111 113; Spanish Three per Cent, 43} 43%; Ditto Deferred, 


262 27. 

“hie dealers in the Railway Share Market have been principally engaged 
this week with the settlement of the half-monthly Account, which took 
place on Wednesday; independently of transactions in connexion with 
that event, no bargains of importance have been effected, and business 
has been pe me dull; prices have in nearly all cases receded, Cale- 
donian as much as 4/, per share. In Midland a decline of 2 per cent has 
occurred, and in London and North-Western 1} per cent. Since the settle- 
ment there has been less than ever doing, prices closing this afternoon a 





shade firmer than at the opening this morning—Brighton, 107 108; Dover, | 


198 § ; Great Western, 49} 50}; Midland, 89} 90; Birmingham, 88 90; 
London and South-Western, 45} 46; 
6 5} dis. ; Sheffield, 36 37; Caledonian, 35 36; Great Northern, 24} 3. 

e French Shares Market is firm, the traffic returns showing improve- 
ment; but prices are only slightly altered, as the advance induces many 
holders to realize, Lyons, 303 303; Northern of France, 35} 36 ex div. ; 
Strasbourg, 25 25}. The Indian Market shows great heaviness, as many 
shares lately created continue to be brought to market by parties who hold 
them for speculation. East Indian, 103} 104}. 





At a meeting of the South Australian Bank proprietors, on Tuesday, a 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent per annum was declared. It appears from 
the report of the Directors, that from ill-advised advances at Adclaide, losses 
have resulted, so that no colonial profits for the past year could be reckoned 
on. 

_ The City of Glasgow Bank, which temporarily suspended during the crisis 
in November last, but was able subsequently to prove its solvency, has 


Leeds, 88} 89; North Stafford, | 


issued a statement preparatory to the annual meeting of shareholders on the 
7th of July. According to this more than 90 per cent of the capital is in- 
tact, its amount having been 745,410/., while there is now a balance of 
assets over liabilities of 673,8217. The deficiency, therefore, is only 71,589/., 
which it is proposed to make up by an appropriation of 20,000/. a year out 
of future profits. 


Domingos Ferreira, a gencral broker at Rio, has failed with liabilities 
amounting to 700,000/. 

Messrs. Skeen and Freeman, timber-brokers, suspended payment on 
Wednesday : liabilities, from 30,0007. to 50,0007. 

Messrs. Bristow, Warren, and Harrison, wholesale grocers, have stopped 
payment : liabilities, 50,000/. to 60,000/. 

The affairs of Messrs. Ross, Mitchell, and Co., Canadian merchants, have 
turned out less favourably than was expected. Instead of a surplus, there 
will be a deticieney. The creditors are dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
firm; but they have consented to accept a composition of 12s. 6d. in the 
pound, 


The South Australian Company has declared a dividend at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum, 

The Electric and International Telegraph Company, in order to meet the 
increasing traffic between England and the north of Europe, have ordered 
from the firm of Messrs. Glasse and Elliott, of Greenwich, a new cable con- 
taining several wires. It is intended to be submerged before the end of the 
summer from a point between Lowestoft and Orfordness to Zandvoort, on 
the Dutch coast, not far from Amsterdam. ‘This cable will be 130 miles in 
length, and weigh 9} tons per mile, being the heaviest yet manufactured. 
By means of this cable it is expected that the direct communication between 
London, Berlin, Hamburg, &c., will be greatly facilitated. 

Atlantic Telegraph Company shares, 1000/7. paid, have been sold for 5007. 
—450 per cent discount. 

The Corn-market recovered 1s, on Monday. 


The tragedy, Ottavia, as yet the only novelty with which Madame 
Ristori has favoured the London public during her present engagement, 
most palpably shows the impossibility of reconciling the English public 
with what is called the classic mode of treatment, as generally applicable 
to dramatic representation. Now and then an historical or mythical in- 
cident may be found in which results follow so closely upon motives, and 
an action stands out in such marked completeness that the severe laws 
imposed upon themselves by the classicists harmonize with the simplicity 
of the subject. The fall of (2dipus is only the more terrible trom its 
taking place within the limit of a single day, and prior to his departure 
from Thebes there is nothing to remove him beyond the walls of his 
palace. The love of Phaedra for Hippolytus need only be exhibited 
when it becomes a stimulus to crime, and that crime, as far as the guilty 
stepmother is concerned, is committed in her own house, A personage 
exhibited at a most remarkable moment, yet apparently influenced as 
little as possible by any external circumstance, save destiny, is the only 
hero that excites an interest when presented with that bald severity 
which Alfieri so zealously cultivated. Even when we look back upon 
the antique drama of the Grecks we find that the plays which have made 
the strongest impression upon us are marked by some typical person or 
incident, and are exceptions to the general mass. 

Now the virtuous ill-used wife of Nero is not either with respect to 
herself or to the nature of her misfortunes a typical personage, after the 
fashion of the old Medeas, Phadras, and Antigones. She is the central 
figure in a tale of domestic interest, not the heroine of a statuesque tra- 
gedy ; and if we would seek for her semblance in modern life we should 
turn to some police report, in which a woman nearly beaten to death 
appears endeavouring to mitigate the punishment awarded by the sitting 
magistrate to her brutal husband. She has been banished from the im- 
perial palace for no crime whatever, real or pretended; she believes that 
she is called back for the mere purpose of enduring the insults of her 
rival Poppwa; yet she goes on loving Nero with the utmost devotion, 
and fears he may be hurt by the populace that assemble to vindicate her 
cause. Her affection cannot be called blind, for she sees all Nero’s vices, 
she does not suspect him of a single virtue, and she does not enter- 
tain the slightest ood that her love will ever be returned. If her hus- 
band will conduct her into some private room and there cut her throat, 
her highest aspirations will be gratified; but this luxury is denied her. 
Not only must she die, but her reputation must die too, and to avoid the 
disgrace that is likely to ensue from a series of false accusations she 
poisons herself with a ring snatched from the finger of her very worthy 
and exceedingly dull friend Seneca. Ifthe beastly reign of Nero were 
selected as a subject for an historical tragedy, in which the life of Rome 
during one of its most vicious periods should be exhibited in a variety of 
details, the virtuous, devoted, persecuted Octavia would make a highly 
interesting figure in the motley assemblage. But her qualities are not of 
the grand kind requisite for a tragedy in which the whole action is sus- 
tained by five personages,—of whom she is the chief,—at least not in the 
eyes of a Shakspere-trained audience. 

All the sympathy that could be felt for the character of Octavia is 
awakened by Madame Ristori’s impersonation. Her figure, her counte- 
nance, her voice, are all capable of conveying with the utmost distinct- 
ness the notion of a dignified, thoroughly unblemished person, who can 
not only avoid vice, but look down upon it with contempt, and when 
this quality is called into action by an interview with the unworthy and 
ignoble Poppwa, she does not omit to season the dialogue with a proper 
measure of indignation and scorn. The dreamy mode of dying is almost 
peculiar to herself; and for its introduction she has a fine opportunity in 
the last act of the play. 

Our opinion that Oftavia is altogether a weak piece, is by no means 
intended to imply an objection to its production at the St. James’s 
Theatre. As, when we enter a museum devoted to Hindoo deities, our 
purpose is not to contemplate forms of beauty, but to learn what kind of 
beings are worshiped on the other side of the Indus; so when we follow 
a series of foreign plays, our desire to know what is esteemed excellent in 
such and such a country, is just as strong a motive for our visit as the ex- 
pectation of being pleased by a work of dramatic art. The patrons of a 
drama played in a language not their own, seek to be instructed as well as 
charmed, and on this account Madame Ristori is more welcome in the 
feeble Ottavia, than in an Italian version of the French Phédre. 
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At the Princess’s Theatre, the Merchant of Venice has this week been 
preceded by a short farce, based on the Etre aime ou mowrir of M. Scribe, 
and called by the corresponding title Dying for Love. A young wife is 
almost terrified into toleration of an illicit lover, by the threats of the 
latter to commit suicide in case of a repulse; but she is instructed in 
time that such threats are rarely carried out, and so deeply mortifies the 
youth by the cold indifference with which she regards his deadly pre- 
parations, that he is fairly cured of his passion. The piece looks some- 
what weak at the present day, but five-and-twenty years ago it gained a 
reputation in Paris, as a reactionary work against the extravagancics of 
the romantic school. 


Panisian THEATRICALS, 


The dramatic soil of France is not fertile at this time of year. How- 
ever MM. A. Bourgeois and Dugué have contrived to work into theatrical 
shape the sufferings of an English lady, who passed from Delhi to 
Cawnpore during the heat of the Indian insurrection. | The title of the 
piece, which is played at the Ambigu-Comique, is Les Fugitifs. 

A translation, not a mere imitation, of the Zdipus Rex of Sophocles, 
by M. Jules Lacroix, has been put into rehearsal at the Théatre Frangais. 


Pusic. 


Flotow’s Martha, performed at Covent Garden on Thursday, is a light 
pleasant piece, very French in the style both of the drama and the 
music. The subject (as we mentioned last week,) is the same with that 
of Balfe’s opera, The Maid of Honour, which, again, was taken from the 
well-known French comedy, Lady Henriette. A young lady of quality, 
by way ofa frolic, goes disguised as a servant girl, to” Richmond fair, 
where she is hired by a young farmer as his domestic. The master 
and the maid of course fall in love with each other; and, after 
their “course of true love” has been sufficiently disturbed by 
crosses, the story ends with their union, it having been conve- 
niently discovered, to save the lady from a _ mesalliance, that 
the lover is of noble blood. ‘There is another pair of lovers, of a 
more comic cast, the lady’s confidante, who shares her mistress’s adven- 
ture, and gets hired by another young farmer, with a similar result. The 
music may be characterized, in one word, as Auderish, Flotow seems to 
have made the popular French composer his model, and has copied his 
manner with considerable success; the music being sprightly, full of 
dancing measures, and brilliantly instrumented. The opera was admir- 
ably got up and performed ; the one pair of lovers being personated by 
Bosio and Mario, the other by Didiée and Graziani. ‘The English cos- 
tumes of the fifteenth centary have been carefully studied in dressing the 
characters ; and the scenery is full of freshness and beauty. 

The principal concert of the week was that of the Vocal Association, 
the last of the season, at St. James's Hall on Wednesday evening. It 
was under the direction of Mr. Benedict ; and Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Hymn of 
Praise” and several miscellaneous pieces were exceedingly well per- 
formed; the principal singers being Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Stabbach, 
and Mr. Montem Smith. The chorus and instrumental band were four 
hundred strong, and their steadiness and accuracy gave proof of Mr. 
Benedict's skilful training. 

The young and rising singer, Miss Kemble, had an interesting con- 
cert on Wednesday morning, by permission of Lord Ellesmere, in the 
magnificent picture-gallery of Bridgewater House. There was a large 
and fashionable audience. Miss Kemble sang several Italian, German, 
and English airs, with much sweetness, simplicity, and _ feeling. 
Various pieces were sung by Madame Viardot, Signor Mario, and Mr. 
Santley ; and instrumental solos were played by Joachim, Hallé, and 
Piatti. 

The last of the morning representations at Her Majesty's Theatre will 
take place on Monday next. Lucrezia Borgia and La Serva Padrona 
will both be given. 





The Sacred Harmonic Society deserve great credit for the steadiness 
with which they pursue their project of the great Centenary Commemo- 
ration of the death of Handel, to take place next year. The immense 
“* Handel Festival Choir,” first assembled at the Crystal Palace twelve 
months ago, has again been brought together from all parts of the king- 
dom ; and what was called a “ grand choral demonstration,” or in other 
words, a performance of choral music, took place at the Crystal Palace 
yesterday, by two thousand five hundred voices, under the direction of 
Mr. Costa. “It might have been expected that on such an occasion the 
music would have been selected from the works of Handel; but it was 
of a miscellaneous description, with very little of Handel, while it in- 
cluded theatrical choruses from operas of Rossini and Auber. Never- 
theless several of the pieces were very grand and imposing; particularly 
Handel's chorus from Jephtha, “* When his loud voice,” and Mendels- 
sohn’s from Elijah, ‘* He watching over Israel.” But none of the per- 
formances rose to the sublimity of the Old Hundredth Psalm. There 
was a great concourse of visitors; thirty thousand persons, it was esti- 
mated, being present. 

THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 

The arrangements for the approaching Birmingham Festival, the 
greatest of all our provincial music-mectings, are now in so forward a 
state that a brief notice of them may interest our musical readers. It 
will be held on the 31st of August, and the Ist, 2d, and 3d of September 
next. The first morning will be devoted to Mendelssohn's Elijah, which 
was composed expressly for Birmingham, and first performed at the Fes- 
tival of 1846. Costa’s Oratorio of Eli, also composed for Birmingham 
and produced at the Festival of 1855, will be performed on the second 
(Wednesday) morning. On the third morning (Thursday) the Oratorio 
will be The Messiah ; and on the last morning (Friday) a new Oratorio, 
Judith, wy Mr. Henry Leslie, will be produced for the first time. 
We spe ; with a knowledge of the merits of this work, when we 
foretell with confidence, that it will put the seal on the rising re- 
putation of the young composer. The evening concerts also present 
objects of interest. At one of them, Handel’s serenata, Acis and 
Galatea, is to be performed with new orchestral accompaniments by 
Costa. The original score of this charming work is m , and was 
evidently written in haste. It has been said that Mozart enriched it, as 
he did that of The Messiah ; and it was actually performed at one of our 





provincial festivals a few years ago, with additional accompaniments, 
called Mozart's. But there was no proof that they were Mozart's, and 
very strong intrinsic evidence that they were not, Costa has already 
shown, by his beautiful additions to the score of Samson, with which this 
oratorio is always performed at Exeter Hall, how competent he is to 
execute such a task; and Acis and Galatea will unquestionably derive 
new beauties from his skilful and delicate treatment. At another of the 
evening concerts, Mendelssohn’s Festgesang an die Kiinstler is to be 
performed; a most remarkable work, unknown to the English public. 
As it demands an immense choir of male voices, which are accompanied 
by a band entirely of wind-instruments, it can be performed only on 
some such great occasion as a Birmingham Festival and in a vast locality 
like the Birmingham Town Hall 

The engagements of performers are not yet completed; but Madame 
Clara Novello, Madame Viardot, Miss Dolby, Miss Victoire Balfe, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, are among the singers whose services have already 
been secured. 


THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended June 30, 
1858, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year. 


QUARTERS ENDED 


30th Sept. 3ist Dec. | 31st March | soth June 
1887. 1857. | 1858. 1858. 


£ 
5,590,018 | 














£ £ 
888,352 | 5,879,039 























OCUSOOEER o ccccescccccsecceveccccevees 5, 
Excise ..... 4,769,000 | 3,251,000 4,626,000 
Stamps 1,761,000 | 2,051,973 2,084,370 
Taxes ......... 1,361,000 308,033 1,326,000 
Property Tax.... coeveereceoece 808 437 } 3,390,601 1,199,587 
PURGE ccc ccoccoccecvocsssacsceseta 730,00 810,000 | 705,000 765,000 
Crown Lands .. WTTTITT TTT TTT 60,654 $2,000 | 70,000 64,000 
PERSSSOMOSES . covccs ccccceceveccosens 725,707 345,360 335,970 
BARES ccccccccesvoccoccescccoseces 18,682,289 15,907,162 | 16,010,319 16,279 966 


QUARTERS ENDED 


3ist Dee. | 3lst March | 30th June 
1 857 | 1857. 


30th Sept. 
1856. 836. | 








} £ | 4 
6,232,175 5,243,600 6,149,349 




















CEBBSTES oc cccccccccccccccccccecesccoes 

MBs vo ccccesceccccsesccnscecseseess 4,516,000 | 2,898,000 | 4,507,000 
Stamps PONE EE RENTERS 1,838,000 | 1,905,477 1,850,491 
TAROS 2... cseccccccccesevecses evere 157,000 | 1,356,000 260,01 1,324,000 
Property Tax ......secssssvecseveees 5,347,236 1,425,464 2,455,540 
Post-office ..... 645,000 748,000 675,000 
Crown Lands 7 R57 86,000 | 64,000 
Miscellameous, ........+000eeseee reece 156,343 195,842 | 256,382 


19,571,429 | 16,69! 




















Dates oc cccce-cocscceseccesecccece 
| Yearended | Year ended 
} 30th June doth June 
1858. 1857. 
£ £ 
GRITS voccccccccccccsncccecessesesecccdeesacoresncvesscses 22,838,794 23,606,468 
Excise | 944,000 17 667,000 
Stamps. 49,598 7,364,617 
WEES coccceses see ° 3,154,033 ,0u8 
Property Tax ........ O6b0cG0ehocenedeoecececeonnscscese 10,330,162 16,168,723 
Post-office ....... sneaese . Seoseenshssacel 3,010,000 5, 
Crown Lands ..... Corre cesecesececcosercccosccsesecee | 276,654 284,857 
TERISUEROED « ccvccccececcccecccecsceosueecoucencocacecece } 1,676,475 1,034,136 
TOtals .oscroceseccccscveveceversecesseseeseseeesseeees | 66,879,716 72,067 821 








II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter and Year ended June 30, 
1858, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year | 
QUARTER ENDED 

June 30, 1858, 





YEAR ENDED 
June 30, 1858. 



































increase. | Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. 

io. £ 2 a 
Customs | ae 270,310 767,674 
Excise . 119,000 — 277,000 | _— 
Stamps 233,879 | -— 284,981 — 
: 2,000 | — 57,013 | — 
cade —— | 1,255,953 — | 5,838,561 
Post-ottice ........ 90,000 —_— 165,000 | — 
Crown Lands ense ° — | -_ — | $8,203 
Miscellamoous. ........cccccseccesesees 79,588 | — 642,339 —_— 
Totals ..ccccvesccccccccecscisvcces 524,467 1,526,263 1,426,333 | 6,614,438 


Net Decrease. ......sse0s0+0s £1,001,796 £5,188, 105 

III. An Account showing the Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended June 30, 1858; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 

Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended, March 31, 1858, viz.— 

Great Britain . 








Treland ....... £486,773 
-_-— 486,773 
Income received in the Quarter ended June 30, 1858, as shown in Account 1..... 16,279,966 
Amount raised by sale of Exchequer bonds in part of a grant of 2,000,000/.,...... ,000 ,000 

Amount received in the Quarter ended June 30, 1855, in repayment of Ad- 
vances for Public Works, &0....6.6+.scceccereceetteneeetesstesteteneeteaenee e 334,685 
18,101 424 

Balance, being the Deficiency on June 30, 1858, upon the charge of the Consoli 

dated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other Charges pay- 

able in the Quarter to September 30, 1858, and for which Exchequer Bills (De- 
ficiency) will be issued in that Quarter .... 2.66666 ccecceeeeeeee eC cccceccccccces 1,735,700 
se 19,837,124 


Amount applied out of the income for the Quarter ended June 30, 1858, to re 
demption of Exchequer Bills (Deticiency) for the Quarter ended March 31,1858 1,201,420 
Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 










SR DE, TEED oneccncoesesceaneseeds. cteeusrcaunceuseenesencseseeeses e 8,542,507 
Ditto, for Exchequer Bonds redeemed ............++ ° 2,000,000 
Charge on the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended June 30, 

1858, viz.— 

Interest of the Permane . -£6,260,529 
Terminable Debt .. 
Interest of Exchegu 
The Civil List .....cesceresessccces 100,546 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund . 356,302 
Advances for Public Works, &. ........0+.4+ - 303,703 
—_——— 7,677,143 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended June 30, 1858, viz.— 
Great Britain csieoes 
Treland ...ccscccccccccccccccessovescccsescccccsosesees 6 
ed 416,064 
£19,837,124 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MORE WORDS ON INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


ARE we or are we not mistaken in believing that the first thing 
for the welfare of dependencies, and the cohesion of great em- 

ires, is the wise and dignified action of the central heart of legis- 
lative and executive power? We do not ask this question be- 





cause we have any doubt. 
sion the elementary truths of geometry. But we put it because 
it is not possible for any a a who can appreciate the public 
sentiment of England and India, to doubt that the prestige of the 
empire is seriously impaired, in this its central seat, by the Indian 
legislation of the present session. We put it, because we believe 
it to be the duty of journalists to protest against the method of 
legislative action which has been pursued for India, and threatens 
to become the model for further legislation, in the transition state 
of Parliamentary power, and disruption of majorities. That me- 
thod is simply that of placing a principle on record, and depend- 
ing upon the chance medley of Committee to find a practical 
realization of the principle in the clauses of astatute. It is obvious 


that such a method of legislation is the natural product of a state of | 


things in which a Government possesses no absolute majority in the 
House, and acts upon the deliberate principle of fecling its way 
to a majority in the division list upon every point of detail. It 
is equally obvious that such a method is utterly unsuited to the 
construction of wise and well-considered statutes, bearing within 
them the seeds of permanence. Accordingly, we find it avowed, 
that the India Bill of the present session is intended to be a pre- 
liminary effort of legislation only, and to receive its development 
in the future. But this is in principle to commit organic legisla- 
tion to an indefinite future of experiments. This is in effect to re- 
serve a perpetual power of realizing the temporary public opinion 
of the hour in new recurring amendments of the Indian Goyern- 
ment, which requires for efficiency something like fixity of tenure, 
and continuity of action. If it be true that because the East India 
Company, being sentenced to death, could not act usefully there- 
after, it must follow as a plain inference that a system of govern- 
ment, that may at any moment be called on to submit to painful 
surgical operations, can hardly be expected to work in thoroughly 
peaceful activity of mind. The Councillors for India will begin 
their equivocal legislative, consultative, or executive eareer with 
the Damocles sword of an amending bill suspended over their heads. 


We might as well propose for discus- | 


sirous that the Lords may find some method of dealing with it 
more befitting their political position in the state, than would be a 
summary and cynical adoption of that, to which they will have 
given, not moral adhesion certainly, scarcely common attention, 
Is it consonant to the functions of the Conservative branch of the 
Legislature to make itself the final consummating instrument of 
the blind chance to which India legislation has been committed ? 
| We cannot think it. And we cannot but feel that more, far more 
than is on the surface, is at stake in the bearing of the House of 
Lords upon this matter of India. If this question were really settled 
we should abide by the ordinary practical rule of Englishmen to 
| make the best of the facts as they stand. But can it be said to be 
| settled in any other sense than this, that everybody is now fully 
persuaded that the whole course of the session has been thoroughly 
absurd, and that no statesman has really had the clue to the sort 
of reconstruction which India requires? We have thoroughly 
discussed this subject, in reference to the native army, ina 
separate paper. If the principles there set forth commend them- 
selves to the judgment, it will be seen, without much difficulty, 
that the whole principle, which has been the real motive to the 
India legislation of this session, is in conflict with the real needs of 
India. What that country requiresis, mainly, power for the free 
play and working, both in civil and military matters, of the indi- 
vidual Englishman. But the despotic Secretary of State, con- 





| trolled by Parliament, is regarded by those Liberal Members who 


| have been striving, in such strange apparent contradiction to their 


Before Ministries are suffered for ever to abdicate their proper | 
functions, and the House turns itself definitively into a huge un- | 


wieldy committee for draughting measures of legislation, we 
would earnestly entreat those who, by their greater capacity of 
thought, and by their position, are responsible, in a special way, 


for the march of events, to give their most earnest attention to the | 


issues that are at stake. It is because we foresaw this species of 


legislative deluge that would befal the House, unless the party of | 


the majority were reconstructed, that we have, during the course 
of the present session, so strenuously advocated that measure, as 
one of paramount state necessity. But it has been the pleasure 


of some advanced Liberals, and some of the most eloquent Mem- | 


bers of the House, to place pressure upon a weak Government, in 
order to realize some of their special views, rather than devote 
themselves in a manful patriotic way to the reorganization of the 
party of the majority, nominally or professedly their own, The 
evil has been aggravated by the fact that a statesman, old in 
years and whose day is evidently past, has refused to crown a life 
of political service by a graceful and timely recognition that 
men’s allegiance had gone from him. We are endeavouring to 

int at the true sources of the present state of Parliamentary 

isease. The only remedy plainly must be the restoration of the 
old rule that Governments ought to possess a working majority of 
their own in the House. It is perfectly impossible to work the 
Parliamentary system healthily upon any other principle. For 
there is nothing between that and the spectacle we have seen this 
session of a Government trimming its sails to every breath of Par- 


principles, to create him, as a convenient tool for stamping India 
with the impress of English public opinion and sentiment. Their 
ideal of the Indian Government is a bureaucratic despotism tem- 
pered by questions in Parliament, the most extraordinary ab- 
surdity which it ever entered into the brains of men to con- 


ceive. But whether that will be acknowledged or not, 
it can scarcely be denied that the tendencies of such 


a government are scarcely to evoke that freedom of indi- 
vidual action and character, in our civil and military admini- 
strators, which will be the very life blood of the future of 
Hindostan. Much every way, supposing this bill be carried, will 
depend upon the system that is initiated by Lord Stanley, who 
has a responsibility of the most serious nature laid upon him, 
If he attempts to govern India through the medium of his depart- 
ment, he will assuredly lay the foundation of the destruction of 
that empire. If he be equal to the occasion his first step will be 
to take counsel with the really great men of India, those who 
have, it may be said without much exaggeration, kept or con- 
quered it once again from that north-western district from which 
Indian conquest has ever come. From them he will derive clear 
intelligible statesmanlike advice as to what is really needed by 
India. He will there find great soldiers, statesmen, and admin- 
istrators who have made India the business and study of their 
lives, which, indeed, they stake at every moment upon the con- 
tinuance of our rule in the peninsula, In a word, if Lord 
Stanley be really desirous of laying broad and deep the 
foundation of English rule in Hindostan he will have to 
forget as soon as possible all that nightmare of legislation 
which has peel this session, and look to India and to 
India alone. The first and last thought, the alpha and the 


| omega of his reflections should be, that there is a vast empire to 


: be reconquered and reorganized on the spot; and that this can 


' real pressing needs of the Indian empire. 


liamentary wind, and exhibiting the most discreditable vacilla- | 


tion and indifference upon a subject so deeply important as India. 


It would be a far less misfortune for the state that a bad Govern- | 
ment, with a majority at its back, should pass measures not free | 


from objection, than that dependencies should be made to feel 
that they are the mere sport and stalking-horse of a Ministry in 
an agony of weakness. For in matters of state and government 
it cannot be too often remembered, that firmness of purpose and all 
that goes to make up character, reaches to the level of virtue it- 
self, as being the best preservative against the revolutionary prin- 
ciple, which is tempted into action by undignified, helpless, or 
-seeking vacillation of rulers. 

We have arrived at the 3d of July, and the India Bill is still in 
the Commons, who are accumulating evidence of their utter distaste 
for the work, and their willingness to do anything to take the ques- 
tion out of an arena, where there are good grounds for thinking it 
never ought to have been flung. But we have to reiterate the 
question, what will the Lords do? To pass a bill in unseemly in- 
considerate hurry is merely to register a decree of the House of 
Commons, and, we repeat, will be felt all through the empire as a 
blow shaking, to the very centre, the moral authority of the 
House of Peers. All through this question we have considered 
its a importance to be in its bearings upon the creditable 
wecking of our institutions at home, and upon the character and 


wisdom of our public men. And we are earnestly, anxiously de- 


| of the Church. 


only be done by the wisest and best of those who know the em- 
pire, by having passed the flower of their lives there, and only 
done on the spot. We have been all too premature here at home 
with our cotton and colonization, and secretary and councils. 
Let us hope that with the recess, Parliamentary necessities, and 
the tacties which they have imposed, may be forgotten, amid the 
India will tax to the 
utmost all the statesmanship and patriotic purpose which our 
public men can bring to her case. But if dealt with too long 
for the merely selfish purpose of propping a Ministry, if Cabinets 
and Parliaments deal with her with such cynical indifference as 
has marked this session, we shall not hold, for we shall not de- 
serve to hold, an empire of which we shall have been proved all 
unworthy. There is at stake, therefore, nothing less than the 


| power, the prestige, the place in the world of the British empire 


itself. 


CARTING AWAY THE RUBBISH. 

Tue Lords have signalized the week by two important steps. On 
Monday evening they agreed, without a division, to an address to 
the Crown, which will be the death-blow to the political services 
On Thursday they yielded, at last, upon the 
Jewish question. It was time. There is something consolatory 
in seeing the ground thus becoming cleared for more positive ap- 
plications to our modern national and social life of the religious 

' principle, which was only obseured and falsified by the facts, as 
they have stood up to the commencement of this year. The poli- 
tical services are a mere blot and deformity of the Litur The 

| exclusion of the Jews was based on an identification of Christianity 
| with chance legislative mechanism, that degraded it below the 
level of fetichism. It is significant of the moral movement of the 
times that men can hold by these dry bones of the past no longer. 
But are we Utopian in hoping that this uprooting of a tree whose 
trunk was withered into dust, is destined to be the precursor, at 
no distant date, of a new order of political-religious development 
deriving its force from, and acting in cordial concert with an age of 
free science, free adventure, free inquiry ? We shall cherish this 
belief, for we see in various regions of the religious world, using 
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that phrase in a some _ indicat : 
poets and action. It is clear that this English nation has 


reached the point of free spiritual growth, at which mere statu- 
tory applications of Cay to political things are felt to be 
a falsehood, unworthy alike of the nation and the Church. It is 
clear that the nation is thoroughly possessed with the truth, than 
which none is more thoroughly Christian, that no form of dogma- 
tism should repeal the general law of humanity, or unloose that 
social bond which was the work of God long before the Christian 
era. It is clear, on the other hand, that the Church is, in the 
persons of its better members, and indeed of its large majority, be- 
coming ashamed of the help of the “ se cular arm,” when 
that arm is made the substitute for her own glorious 
mission in winning souls, in purifying and exalting lives. 
We do not think that this awakening of both the State 
and the Chureh, will lead to what is called a separation of the 
two. On the contrary, we are strongly of opinion, that, with the 
fall of that theory of ‘state exclusiveness, state tests, state perse- 
cutions of any kind, little and great, with which that union has 
in past ages been too much identified, will fall too that merely 
negative cry of a separation of Church and State. We are firmly 
convinced that this rebaptism of both Church and State in the 
sacred waters of freedom and justice, will eventuate In a new, a 
closer, a more vital union and relation between them than the 
world has yet seen. We sympathize with those who look back 
lovingly upon the past, with its organized theocracy, its social 
state, in which everything symbolized the union of earth and 
heaven. But we cannot join in any regrets for it, believing, as 
we do, that the future is destined hereafter to far brighter things, 
under the influence of free thought and free organization ; being, 
as it is, under the government of Him, of whom we are expressly 
told, that ‘‘ He is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” We 
rejoice at the destruction of all these mere withered remnants 
of the past, which had no other function than that of stand- 
ing between the old things, which have passed away never 


more to return, and the new, of which the growth is 
more than above the ground. We rejoice that the mind 
of the Church is being freed from the slavish belief in 


y for human weal of those dead tests and statutes, 
which surely had rot, like the preaching of the gospel, the 
promise of the perpetual presence of her Lord. We believe that, 
freed from that heavy and ignoble fetter of disbelief in her own 
power and work, she will learn more and more to apply the vast 
intellect, and the noble spirit of self-sacrifice, the temperate wis- 
dom, the practical instinct for which she is eminent, in dealing 
with the social spiritual problems of the present hour. Instead 
of being merely enthroned among principalities and powers, lik« 
a heathen pontifex, to wateh the struggles of the gladiators in 
the arena of the every-day secular world, she will go down into 
its dust to mitigate the miseries, the sins, the crimes and follies 
of that fight. If she will sean with an intelligent eye the phe- 
nomena of the present time in this our England, she will see an 
immense uprising of intellectual desires throughout the length 
and breadth of the community. It depends upon the Church 
whether those intellectual desires shall, under her free, genial, 
sympathetic teaching, develop into spiritual desires, and definite 
religious growth. It is a homely and a simple comparison, but 
why may we not hope, in this great region of spiritual things, to 
see results analogous to what we have seen in fiscal and material 
legislation? Excise-duties press upon the material industry of 
the people, and most curious has been the elastic rebound of in- 
ventiveness when the pressure of those duties has been lightened, 
Well, we are getting rid, by God’s mercy, of our spiritual excise, 
and we will hope, nay almost predict, that religious teachers and 
preachers will be for this all the more stimulated in their business 
of competing for souls and lives of men, and for the polities of 
nations, with ‘‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 

For we have confidence in the adventurous temperament of our 
English race in this high argument of preaching and realizing in 
society the gospel, just as in all other departments of activity, 
when the hateful obstruction of mere privilege is taken off. And 
we believe that there is a deep and growing need for religious 
development in this country which must, in some shape or other, 
receive satisfaction. Bishops are beginning to be stirred with 
an unwonted life. Political society is decaying from its old types 
and awaiting new influences, new motives, new elements for its 
reconstruction. Great masses of the lower strata of socicty are 


the eflicacy 


what large sense, indications of such a | 


| 


| that our first duty is to ourselves. 


them? We are quite satisfied of the value tothe world of that 
variety of the human species called Englishman, and we know 
But we cannot view with per- 
fect satisfaction the silence of the English press upon the subject 
of the perfectly unanswerable claim of the Sardinian sailors to 
receive, as the English victims have done, damages for the wanton 
injuries inflicted on them. Selfishness is indecorous to say the 
least of it. We do not at all propound the doctrine of a meddlin 

quixotic international knight-errantry. The whole future o 

Europe is too clouded and uncertain for this country to pledge it- 
self to any particular form of militant doctrine. But we do most 
emphatically assert the duty of acting in special sympathetic con- 
cert with states like Sardinia, when the subjects of both nations 
have claims of an equal nature, and claims which com- 


/mend themselves at once to the heart of the philanthropist, 


and the cool judgment of the statesman. The course taken 
by Lord Malmesbury in this matter will have been objec- 
tionable in a high degree, if the separation of the case of 
the English and Sardinian sailors be carried much further 
than it has been up to the present moment. It may have been 
wise for each nation to make the demand for the release and 
indemnity of its subjects separately. For it is not desirable 
for the sake of Sardinia that she should appear as a mere 
satellite of England, a merely protected and subordinate state, 
Such a position is unsuitable to the country whose vote in the 
Paris Congress is in theory equal to thatof Russia, It was well, also 
for the interests of peace that the case of the English prisoners should 
be first dealt with in order to establish the clear precedent, which 
should justify Sardinia in demanding, and give Naples some sort 
of graceful air, if so nefarious a government can be invested with 
a grace, in granting compensation. All, therefore, has been thus 
far so ordered, up to the present moment, as to be justifiable, in 
the eye of reason, whatever may have been the motive or neces- 
sity actuating English statesmen. It is fortunate if the exigen- 
cies of an Austrian alliance have proved reconcileable with the 
right and true course upon this thorny question of the Cagliari, 
But there remains this further difliculty of indemnity, which 
can scarcely be evaded by the Sardinian Government, even sup- 
posing that a statesman. of the character and temperament of 
Count Cavour were willing to be the agent of a degraded policy. 
It is the simple truth, or appears so to bystanders who scrutinize 
with sympathy, but with impartiality, the position of Sardinia in 
Europe and Italy, that her very safety lies'in the uncompromising 
assertion of her rights. To stand still, or swerve from 


| the most vigorous assertion of her position, would be to fall under 


the hoof of the reaction with a speedy ruin, Besides, Sardinia has 
a Parliament ; and no Minister, in a state where publie discussion 
holds sway, could possibly maintain his power under the stigma of 
abandoning his countrymen in so clear a case as this of the 
Cagliari crew. We do not stop to argue or demonstrate the point 
that the Sardinian sailors have precisely the same right to receive 
& money compensation for their great wrongs as had Park and 
Watt. The intellect that can entertain a doubt upon the matter 
must be one with which we do not feel our small reasoning powers 
competent to deal. The whole proceedings of the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment were malignant, fraudulent, and piratical to a degree 
that should make men pause when they draw some sharp distine- 
tions, familiar to ordinary discourse, between eastern and western 
states. We have sought in vain for a shadow of excuse for that 
Government: and cannot find one except by making all sorts of 
gratuitous hypotheses as to facts, bearing no likeness to the real 
ones, after the manner of some of the authorities that have handled 


| the question. 


upheaving, and claiming, not with the rioting that might be dis- | 


persed, and which would be mere weakness, but with the steady 
and resistless force of natural growth, a share in political power. 
We would have the spiritual and social guides of the country 
remember, and act upon the truth, that all this movement, all 
this growth, all this transformation may be safety, health, 
righteousness, wealth, and peace, or danger, disease, crime, poverty, 
and strife. 
and busy, in lifting up for us as the standard and guide of action, 
the worship and reverence which transmute, by a subtle alchemy, 
the dull dross of temporal life into the fine gold of the Kingdom 
of God. 





THE CAGLIARI, 
Ir ean scarcely be that the last word in this business of the Cag- 
liari has been spoken, The two Englishmen, Park and Watt, 
have received their indemnity of 3000/.: the vessel is once again 
in the hands of its owners, and the tortured crew are it is to be hoped 
dispersed to their several homes. But what of the indemnity for 


And this, according as they are or are not faithful | 





It would therefore seem impossible that, in so plain a case, the 
Sardinian Government can do otherwise than prefer a claim for 
money compensation, and impossible that our Government to do 
otherwise than support that claim by the whole moral and ma- 
terial power of the country. It concerns our dignity, in its dear- 
est part, not to be satisfied with justice to the Englishman alone, 
under the peculiar circumstances of this case. It concerns our 
position as chief maritime state of the world that the close of this 
sad affair should be the vindication, in ample justice to all parties, 
of the clear principles of international law, rather than of mere 
English grievances. And it would be the most prudent and 
conservative course, in the interest of the future of Europe, not to 
allow a rankling discontent with another plain wrong to swell 
that mass of unsatisfied hatred which threatens, at every op- 
portunity, to convulse the world. It is time that English states- 
men dealt with cach case upon its merits, and less upon some 
foregone conclusion depending on an alliance, or the consensus of 
the diplomatic salons to keep down the revolution, And we are 
quite satisfied that the English public would not endure that 
Sardinia should be either abandoned, or receive a merely luke- 
warm support in the prosecution of claims, to the justice of which 
we have beforehand, by our own proceedings, virtually pledged our 
judgment and our faith. 





IMPALPABLE CORRUPTION, 
Ir a man must be his own physician at forty, under pain of being 
thought a fool, the liability is still more incumbent upon nations, 
for the soundest of all reasons. Although England has endea- 
youred to set up in the business of physician to all nations, there 
is, in the present state of the world, no means of establishing the 
right or function; and by her zeal in that behalf England has 
rather betrayed herself into the ludicrous position of the satirist’s 
amateur physician, who pursues his flying patients and adminis- 
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ters nostrums only to excite a reproach, recalcitration, and ridi- 
cule. Nations must doctor themselves, and they will do it effec- 
tually or not, in proportion as they treat their own complaints em- 
pirically or otherwise ; for it holds good with national disorders, 
whether physiological or nervous, as with individual distempers, 
that the Set application to the ultimate symptom not only fails 
to strike at the root of the disease, but sometimes positively culti- 
vates it. Just as cutting the hair makes it grow, so will clipping 
at the outward crop of vices assist in stimulating the vigour of 
their growth. In one aspect, therefore, the resolutions, rules, 
and regulations against the vice at which Lord Hotham aimed 
last week encourage and even shelter it. Not that we object to 
laws on the subject. But the best part of the resolution passed 
last week lay not in the text, nor even in the dormant statutes to 
which it referred, but in the spirit which prompted Members to 
reiterate the assertion of the law. The House of Commons, as a 
body, is ashamed of the practice of taking bribes; and when the 
subject is raised before it eries ‘‘ Fie!” with something more 
than formal reprobation. When Mr. Duffy said that the House 
of Commons is now as corrupt as it was in the days of Walpole, 
he provoked an indignant denial from Members who felt in their 
own hearts that the worldliness of Walpole’s day is not really the 
accepted wisdom of our own. 

Yet we have only half done the work of purification, and that 
the smaller half. We have made Members heartily ashamed of 
bribes, not only on account of the — but from the nature of 
the thing. It is a meanness; and upon the whole, in our day, al- 
though Members, like men, are willing enough to take licences, to 
palter with their own convictions, to equivocate between their 
genuine opinions and their practices, still, with the increase of 
means, there is an increased dislike of meanness. In like manner 
there is reason to suppose that official persons do not now take 
direct premiums to purchase their pliancy in favour of parti- 
cular persons. If there is any kind of corruption in this way, it 
is of a more genial kind than of old, and belongs more to that sort 
of favouritism which, it is to be hoped, will never be entirely ex- 
pelled from the world—the desire to serve people in proportion as 
we know them and are conscious of their merits. It is the blun- 
dering and confounding of this meritorious spirit with the meaner 
spirit of corruption which has perhaps done more than anything 
to check a virtuous rule. While setting up for strict propriety 
men have adopted a stoical disregard of likings, of affections, of 
good will, wholly alien to the spirit of modern times. The sort of 
better “ favouritism” to which we allude is in fact nothing but 
the spirit which, properly extended to everybody, becomes identi- 
cal with the dictate of Christianity ; so that sometimes the purists 
have run counter to the very instincts at the heart of the Christian 
—not an uncommon mistake with half moralists. 

We have to a great extent got rid of anything specifically 
amenable to the laws against ee! and 3 we have 
made great way in dealing with individual maladies; but are, 
like our present sanitary legislators, far more behind in dealing 
with epidemic or sporadic disease. Although the Member has 
refused to indulge in the particular exchange of money or money’s 
worth on particular occasions; although he must not pay 5/. to 
an elector, nor receive 500/. from a client for his services in Par- 
liament, yet Members, their constituents, clients, and friends in 

eneral, perfectly understand the strict relationship which exists 
tween Membership and money. The two cannot be divorced. 
If bg can point to a pure and virtuous Member, an Andrew Mar- 
vel, he is, without a pun, a marvel; and he is that rarity, an 
exception which truly proves therule. He gets into the House by 
some reaction against the current in favour of moneyed Members 
or Members who subserve moneyed objects. Though men will 
necessarily refuse 500/. to speak as counsel on the floor of the 
House of Commons,—perhaps many in the House would not be 
indisposed to accept the 500/., and to make the speech, if the 
whole process should be sufficiently veiled to guard against the 
danger of positive detection and punishment. But how many 
Members are there,—and we do not speak only of the men sitting, 
but of the whole class of eligibles, who + ig mapa disregard 
the money or the profit of the course which they are to pursue,-— 
who regulate their conduct strictly according to the public in- 
terests or the positive merits of the question in hand,—who give 
their votes absolutely without fear or favour ? 
there who will supply us with the slightest statistical indication 
that such a class exists at all? Who will give us a list of Mem- 
bers of whose votes so much can be predicated, oo at all 
seasons? Why, if there are are fifty such men in the House, 
aye, or ten, they would soon acquire a degree of moral and politi- 
cal power which would be available for the greatest purposes ; 








How many are | 


they would become, in the eyes of other politicians, positively | 


‘*dangerous’”’ from the influence and power which they would 
possess, 
whose conduct on particular questions is not regulated with an 
eye to general advancement in life. Mr. a“ hit only the 
smallest part of this corruption when he described Members as go- 
verned by the wish to obtain possession of certain handsome cards 
of invitation. ‘ Parties” are very well, and Members no doubt 
like to go to them; but why ? Because a man whose name figures 
in certain lists is more likely to succeed in those objects which he 
has in view—more likely to be returned Member again ; more likely 
to be elected Director of this company, to obtain a brief in that 
cause, to hold a contract for that railway, or to obtain, quite 
honestly and above-board, the great reward of public activity— 
place. If Members no longer ine their virtue to be whispered 


There is searcely a Member, actual or presumptive, | 
| believe that in course of the spontaneous development of her own 





away in the lobby, they allow it to be smiled away in brilliant 
saloons, with the ulterior prospect of votes in the House, of ‘‘ con- 
struction of Ministries,” general meetings of shareholders, or 
contracts to be obtained by something better than bare compe- 
tition. In short a Member who makes things pleasant to those 
above him, knows well enough that he has a better chance of 
getting on in life; and he sneers, with the advantage of having 
Chorus on his side, at those men who sacrifice this golden rule to 
patriotism, purity, or truth. ‘‘ What is truth?” Pontius Pilatus 
was nothing more than one of the best examples that we ever had of 
the man of the world; for after all, what can we say against his 
courtesy, or how can we doubt that, “in the performance of a 
duty,”’ he was actuated by the best, or even the most charitable of 
motives? He only fulfilled what was expected of him from the 
authorities, and voted with his party. 

But it does not lie in the mouths of any of us to reproach the 
Member. Like master like man, like Member like constituency. 
The vice belongs, not to the elected, but to the elector. We bring 
it back to that common culprit, Society. It is the vulgar insensi- 
bility to strict reasoning, to the merits of any question, to the 
true point at issue, to genuine public virtue, or even actual art— 
it is insensibility to those things which really create and carry on 
the progress of mankind, and the sensibility only to the common- 
est, lowest, and grossest evidence of success. Grant that there 
must exist in this country men truly fitted to be the representatives 
of it, what chance have they of being returned ? We should like 
to see the smile on the face of a Parliamentary agent if the pro- 
position were hazarded in his presence. 

On the other hand, let a man become wealthy by whatsoever 
means, and instantly he is pointed out as, ipso facto, a proper man 
to be returned to Parliament. We have many individual in- 
stances in our age. There was a man extremely suitable to be 
the manager of a local bank, perhaps, but possessing no quality, 
or at all events not suspected of possessing any quality which 
could make him a peculiarly able Lomensiee for this country or 
for any other. By a lucky hit in business, a lucky throw of the 
joint-stock dice, he becomes owner of a large fortune, and in- 
stantly he is knocked up at night by the Parliamentary Diogenes, 
as the most fit and virtuous man to represent a business district. 
Why? Wealth. The large fortune carried conviction to the 
minds of the constituency. ‘There is at present, speaking gene- 
rally, no other nexus between ‘public men” and common men 
whom they represent, than this possession of money; and as the 
electors select exclusively with an eye to the income, and send to 
the House of Commons a mob of gentlemen who pay a large aver- 
age income-tax, it is not to be wondered at if they fail to secure 
other qualifications. Indeedit is a ground for glorying in the in- 
tellectual and moral wealth of our countrymen, if we find that a 
mob of six hundred and fifty-four presents so much good sense, 
cleverness, and right feeling as undoubtedly we do find in that 
ill-selected and ill-managed club. 

We do not say all this in a spirit of railing. We hold that, in 
most cases, it is better to point out the healthy object for activity 
than to dwell upon the erttanda ; for if we occupy men enough 
about the things they ought to do and may do healthily, we need 
not preach to them much about the things to be avoided. But 
it is quite as well at times to effectuate a distinct recognition of 
those things which are in their nature abominable. We train our 
habits of dislike and avoidance by that means, and if we English 
people, with all our pride, have fallen back in these negative days 
upon the worship of the gold calf, the distinct perception of our 
own excessive absurdity, so uncongenial to our pride, our good 
sense, our national heartiness, our sense of generosity, our Shake- 
sperian wisdom, our exaltedness in the face of the world, may 
enable us to make some real progress towards a better condition. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA, 
PHILANTHROPY in the abstract is much to be admired; and sen- 
timent is natural in affairs of the heart. But to admit sentiment 
into matters of business were imprudent; while the practice of 
universal benevolence would sometimes involve that of national 
ingratitude. The theory that it is a special mission of England 
to govern India for the good of the Indians is a complex proposi- 
tion containing a fallacy of the sentimental philanthropic de- 
scription ; and that theory finds accordingly no place in our poli- 
tical creed. We readily concede that so long as India or any 
other country may depend upon the Government of England, the 
—— object of this, as of every government, should be the 
1appiness of the governed ; but we deny the assumption that the 
maintenance of our supremacy in the east at all rests upon any 
basis other than that of the mutual advantage and consent of the 
subjected and dominant races. Our creed in regard of England’s 
relations with her Indian empire is simple and explicable. We 


energies and enterprise England sought the shores of the East, 
and there naturally or of necessity established first commercial 
then political relations with its natives. Ubi homines sunt 
modi sunt is a proverb of universal application, and nearly 
so is the maxim that a strong mind brought into habitual 
communication with a weaker will gradually influence the 
latter into subordination. These truths are daily observable 
among individuals; and are not less recognizable, with care- 
ful study, among societies of men. The germ of England’s 
existence in Asia lay in the expansive but undeveloped energies of 
England in these islands; her influence there grew in proportion 
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afforded scope for the practical exercise 
of her intellectual and moral superiority ; her dominant power 
there, was eventually established upon these personal qualities 
manifesting themselves through a long, a checkered, and an ano- 
malous career, in just dealings in trade, in heroic courage in ac- 
tion, in mercy to the subdued, in wisdom as governors ; and if 
her supremacy there is still to yoo sate it must be on the con- 
ditions that: first, the Indians sti limmature for self-government, 
and requiring to be led by foreigners, consent and desire to be led 
by us; and second, that we can spare them the requisite stock of 
moral and intellectual power, without injury to our own country. | 
But if by reason whether of progress among the Indian peoples, or | 
of their continued 


as the chapter of accidents 





hostility, or of our inability to afford them | 
leaders, the time shall arrive when our rule shall be no longer | 
advantageous to us, nor desired nor accepted by them, it will then | 
be for us to declare that the first duty of every Englishman is to 
England, and that the hour for withdrawal from the east is 
struck. Itis true that the relations of governors and governed 
once established, those relations cannot suddenly cease without 
political convulsion. But we hold, nevertheless, that the commo- 
tions which might ensue in India upon our withdrawal would 
form a lesser evil than would be involved in an attempt to support | 
our rule in opposition to the will of India and to the detriment of | 
the financial and military resources of England. oo 
We do not intend in thus summarizing the conditions on which | 
our rule in the East is based, to conclude that the development of 
the present crisis indicates the beginning of the end of that su- 
premacy. But we do conclude that a clear apprehension of the 
principles in obedience to which our power grew 1s the key toa 
practical understanding of the policy, in pursuance of which alone 
that growth can continue or survive; and in departing from 
which the body-politic of our Asiatic Empire lost its unity of or- 
ganism, its vitality, and awaited but the natural effects of time to 
fall into dissolution. For if our own arguments relating to this 
great question of empire be sound, they establish the following 
positions : that— 
The relations of the English with the Indians were in the first 
instance for the sake of their respective commercial or other ad- 
jlex and continuous, moral 


vantages. 

That these relations becoming com 
and intellectual superiority en br their natural claims, and 
gradually secured to their possessors a dominant influence. 

That these relations branching out from the centre of trade into 
military and political combinations, the same superiority induced 
the same influence, and rendered its possessors the military 
leaders and political governors of the country. 

That a government so evolved was of necessity, if not from mo- 
tives of justice, dependent for its continuance upon the exercise 
in the persons of its few administrators of those moral and in- 
tellectual qualities, which in the first instance obtained the willing 
allegiance of its innumerable subjects: in other words that among 
all the governments of the world, this of a few foreigners in a 
distant and densely-peopled continent must look for success not 
to measures and regulations, but to men; to the personal cha- 
racters of its administrators. 

That such a government would never have been attempted, 
and, unless at the ruin of governors, governed, or of both, can 
never be maintained by mere physical force; the relation being, 
in fact, that of tutor to child, and not that of master to slave. 

Now an examination of the policy pursued by the English in 
India during a period of some thirty years prior to the date of the 
rebellion, shows that all or nearly all of these vital principles of 
power became gradually ignored. Finding Indian affairs work 
smoothly, and, to all appearance, firmly consolidating themselves, 
administrators fell into the error common to the inventors of all 
systems, of forgetting the spirit in the form. They forgot men, in 
measures, They framed innumerable regulations. They centralized 
authority ; and enforced our law among various societies and na- 
tions, as different in social habitudes, as opposite in religious 
creeds. The exercise of power and discretion C local authority 
was discountenanced and checked. This fatal system of centrali- 
zation reacted upon the local officers, destroyed their self-confi- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


dence and their individual power; obscured their judgment; | 


undermined their energies, and discredited them in the eyes of 
their native subordinates. The government became, in brief, cen- 
tral and regulation, instead of personal and local. In the mili- 


| 
| 





which evolved the previous growth of our Indian Empire. But 
without attaching any undue importance to the unfavourable 
intelligence which we may have received by any one mail, or even 
by any succession of telegrams, it is still impossible not te 
verceive that the rebellion seems rather to extend than to 
diminish ; that no sooner are our victorious columns passed on, 
than foes rise along their rear ; and that from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and from the Ganges to the Crishtna, the fire of revolt 
breaks forth more rapidly than our soldiers can trample it out. 
From the beginning we have expressed doubts as to the wisdom 
of our proceedings ; and it is principally as contirming the 













































































grounds upon which those doubts were raised, that we 
regard the continued ill news from the East with 
alarm. Our proceedings against the rebels have been too 


much those of conquerors, and too like those of governors. 
Had our object been to retaliate upon our Sepoys by subjecting 
them and their homes to as much injury as possible, and then to 
betake us to our ships, the means we love pursued would have 
proved well adapted to the proposed end ; but our object being not 
to revenge and depart, but to conciliate and remain, we should 
never have subordinated our reason as civil administrators to our 
military instincts, nor have forgotten throughout the struggle that 
the great and essential task before us lay in reorganization, We 
should have remembered that, although compelled to destroy, we 
did so simply in view to eventual restoration. In the calm, per- 
sistant application of these principles of conciliation and reorgani- 
zation, as contradistinguished from those of violence and Cte 
lies our sole just claim and our sole reliable hope of bringing this 
awful and unequal struggle to a successful issue. Whether or not 
these principles of reorganization and reconcilement are, at length, 
to be resorted to, we scarcely venture to predict. Lord Stanley’s 
speech on the second reading of his India Bill affords promise that 
the India Army shall be reorganized. But we cannot profess any 
great degree of faith in the means by which his lordship 
proposes to carry this reorganization into effect. A com- 
mission, such as he proposes, to sit in England, and to be 
mainly composed of civilians and of officers subject to the 
influence of the Horse Guards, cannot, we fear, arrive at 
any practically useful solution of a problem involving the 
reconstruction of a native army. Better than this commis- 
sion would have been a commission, or a series of reports supplied 
by the services in India, and by officers who have experien 
the lesson of the present crisis. But preferable to all reports, and 
to any commission, would have been a practical attempt to or- 
ganize in some portion of the Indian empire, a native army upon 
those principles which have sustained every strain hitherto, and 
which are in conformity with the practice of our earliest, our 
most successful Indian commanders, and with the dictates of com- 
mon sense. The north-western provinces of Sind and the Pun- 
jaub present, in our view, every element of person, locality, and 
circumstance requisite for a fair field to try the experiment, In 
these provinces the regulation system has not crushed the individual 
powers of our administrators. In Sind a native force is impe- 
ratively demanded, since its climate is destructive of European 
soldiers. In the Punjaub we must either disband or organize our 
Sikh levies, unless we are willing that they should disorganize us, 
Along the north-western frontier frowns a danger accumulative 
in nature, and certain ultimately to attack, as it has long threat- 
ened us. Finaily, in men like Sir John Lawrence, General Jacob, 
and Mr. Bartle Frere, we possess, in those very provinces, organ- 
izing minds, capable of affording to a personal government a nu- 
cleus upon which to reorganize first the north-west, and eventu- 
ally the whole empire. 





THE ORANGE QUESTION, 
Ir is a singular fact that while the principles of those who supported 
William of Orange have, in England, nourished what in our day 
has become the Liberal party, the traditional representatives of 
the deliverer should, in Ireland, have become the rankest Tories 
in the United Kingdom ; that while buff and blue have been the 
colours of the Whigs here, the buff, deepened to a more fiery hue, 
should have become the symbol of something approaching to Ja- 
| cobitism in the sister country. We may account for the fact by 
showing that it is at once a cause and consequence of Protestant 
ascendancy ; that it is a result of the position of the Protestants 





tary department of the administration this change involved the 
transfer of full powers with commensurate responsibility from the 
head of the battalion to an officer at head-quarters. With his 
loss of power came the commanding-officer’s loss of authority ; and 
with loss of authority ceased his pride, his interest, in the corps 
confided to his orders, From the period of the conversion of our 
Indian Government into an affair of measures, may be dated its 
decline ; and from the period of discrediting the full powers of 
regimental commanders may be traced the introduction of suc- 
cessive evils, resulting, at the first favourable opportunity, in the 
general ruin of our military organization. Errors so flagrant, 
and so disastrous in practice, would not escape the observation of 
capable and zealous officers intrusted with their execution. They 
were detected, exposed, and, here and there, remedied accordingly. 
But the vicious system obtained generally, and its natural fruits 
are now before us. 

We wish that we could find just ground for asserting that 
the principles upon which we have been proceeding since the 
commencement of the rebellion had been in violation of those 
which contributed to its appearance, and in conformity with those 


as conquerors; but still it remains a political curiosity that the 
stanchest allies of the representatives of the English Jacobites 
should be found among the descendants of the stanchest opponents 
of the Stuarts. Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Bentinck, two time- 
honoured “ cannon balls” of Toryism, find allies among the veter- 
ans of the Orange Society. 
It was once thought that Mr. Hume and a Reformed House of 
Commons had given Orangeism, then “ns to favour a pre- 
tender to the throne, the coup de grace. But that was a mistake. 
The Irish Tories who wear the Orange coat, and swear by Boyne 
water, as the Brahmins by the water of the Ganges, seized the 
first pretext for resuscitating a secret society, which even a Duke 
of Cumberland was compelled to dissolve. The great Repeal 
agitation and the Monster meetings furnished the pretext, and the 
thing which, since 1829 at all events, has most obstructed Irish 
rogress, rose up in its pristine vigour, sheltered itself within the 
aw, and constituted itself anew. The Orangemen had fought the 
battle of Protestant ascendancy in 1829, and lost it. Wise and 
patriotic they would have been had they manfully acknowledged 
themselves beaten, and had they cheerfully accepted the new facts. 
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But when are factions patriotic? The Tories of Ireland felt that, 





such a transaction could take place, law and order were a mere 


banded together under some sort of religious sanction, they were | name, and social security was altogether absent. 


a greater power. There was something, too, of gratified pride in 
once more flaunting the Orange flag in the faces of the Papists, 
and a truculent satisfaction in recalling Aughrim, Londonderry, 
and Boyne water. Besides were they not more powerful in the 


state, asa — party, eager to preserve the wrecks of Tory | haps, than this last, but appealing to the same principles. 
It is true, for all patriotic purposes, the Orangemen | first instance on record in the country, there was no difference of 


supremacy 


What would the people of New Orleans say,—what do they say, 
—about such an adventure as they have just gone through ? W 

| may judge of their view of their own code by their way of treati 
other instances of the same form of Lynch-law, less flagrant, per- 


In the 


of 1845 and 1848 would have been justas useful as temporary special | opinion, and the strictest upholder of law would not be severe on 


constables, but then they would have missed the satisfaction impart- | the impromptu judge and his acts. 


ed by a seeming resurrection of ancient intolerance, and the oppor- 
unity of once more organizing the Irish Tory party for purposes 
more solid than the gratification of fanaticism. So they rose 
gain ; and the fruit of their fatal proceedings is recorded in 
blood at Dolly’s Brae and in Belfast, and finds a place in the 
criminal registers of many a court in Ireland. Last autumn the 


e Society figured as an inairect cause of the riots at Bel- | 


fast ; and the Government of Lord Carlisle, desirous of giving it 


a check, declared its resolution not to sanction the appointment | 


of any Orangeman to the commission of the peace. This step 
provoked the wrath of the Society and put it upon its defence, 
and it is not.too much to say that the English Tories sympathized 
with their Irish brethren. When a Derby-Disraeli Government 
to its great surprise found itself in Downing Street, the Orange- 
men indulged in hopes of favour. They have been grievously 
disappointed, and grievously have they complained of the back- 
slidings of their friends. The Government sympathized with the 
Orangemen, but dared not support them. ‘They did, indeed, ap- 
pomt Mr. Cecil Moore, then a Grand Seeretary of the Orange 


| difficult to enforce. 


ge of Tyrone, Crown Prosecutor for the county of Tyrone. | 


But they also offered magisterial honours to Mr. Francis Maguire, 


the defender of the Pope; and Mr. Cecil Moore no sooner found | 


himself a Crown Prosecutor than he felt bound to withdraw from 
the Orange lodge of Tyrone, This shows that responsibility 
sometimes brings prudence, and that Orange sympathisers in 


office are more careful than Orange sympathisers in opposition. | 


The Irish Tories don’t like it. But they will like still less the 
doctrine of Mr. Whiteside, that the Government would be unjust 
if it rejected the fit man, be he Conservative, Radical, or Repealer. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s motion, on Tuesday, though supported by him 
in a very objectionable speech, has had the effect of compelling 
the Government to strike the Orange colours, and by implication 
to confess that mere Orangeism is a thing to be discouraged. 
What is the special use of the Orange Society? It is altogether 
out of date. It does not tend to promote the social, political, or 
industrial progress of Ireland, Its very name is an offence to the 
at majority of the people. If William the Third were to rise 
e would scowl upon those who take his princely title in vain. 
The advance of Ireland from enforced idleness, bankruptey, 
malor, incredible suffering has been in proportion to the 
diminution of the power of that party now represented by the 
Orange Society. Do the Orangemen desire to restore Ireland to 
the condition in which it was when Arthur Young saw with 
amazement a small Protestant aristocracy ruling despotically 
over millions of slaves? The bulk of them, we are sure, never 
dream of such a thing. How inconsistent is human nature! 
Here are the men who, were we to impute to them a design like 
this, would call us calumniators, yet who are putting in operation, 
as far as they dare, principles that would involve them, their sup- 
— enemies, and their country in one common ruin. How can 
ony of national action be produced while one party in the state 
organizes the principles of dissension into a power, and even dis- 
turbs the public tranquillity ? ‘rue religion cannot be diffused 
by symbols and names the very sight or sound of which excite 
feelings of rancorous hostility, and make men desire to shed the 
blood of their brethren. Sound politics can never be furthered 
by secret societies based on obsolete and pernicious dogmas. 
mmerce and industry and art and science cannot thrive in a 
land where the public peace is liable to be constantly broken by 
an outburst of party passions. We are just about to bury our 
— state services, our Gunpowder Plots, our Charles the 
artyrs, our Stuart Restorations. Let the Orangemen of Ire- 
land, if they love their country, follow the example of the Peers 
and Prelates of England, and break up and bury the grinning 
Orange skeleton, once potent in the flesh, but now only a gal- 
vanized spectre of the past, powerful for evil alone. 





LYNCH-LAW AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Tue sudden rise and subsidence of what is called the Revolu- 
tionary movement in New Orleans may well cause surprise in 
Europe. By one mail we hear ofa state of affairs in one of the 
chief cities of the United States which seems to indicate a dissolu- 
tion of law and order, and to precede a merely chaotic social 
condition ; and by the next packet we find that the incident is 
completely at an end, and noticed only on that ground. It would 
be considered strange if a body of Liverpool citizens were to 
eppear. armed in the streets, and to issue a manifesto from some 
mmittee-room declaring that, being dissatisfied with the 
management of public affairs in Liverpool, the undersigned had 
warned the mayor and other magistrates to surrender their offices, 
and commit the entire administration of law and order to self- 
inted successors. Great would be the astonishment if mayor 
oer obeyed the command (after more or less hesita- 
tion) and remained stripped of their functions, or ignominiously 
resumed them when permitted by the usurping body. Any 
Englishman, German, or even Frenchman, would say that where 


In the days when the Missis- 
| sippi valley was a wilderness, and the few settlers who had made 
| for themselves a lodge in it, found themselves robbed, they car- 
| ried a suspected person before a sensible farmer whose name was 
| Lynch for judgment ; and a sentence of flogging was passed and 
| executed, ‘* Lynch-law” has grown, between that day and this, 
till we see it deposing the authorities, and wielding the destinies 
of a metropolitan city ; and we naturally desire to know where it 
is to stop. Perhaps the citizens would be glad of an answer to the 
same question: but it is next to impossible on the spot to get any 
sort of reply. 
| _ The second stage of Lynch-law was that of the powers of Judge 
| Lynch being assumed where law was professed to exist, but was 
When a settlement has advanced so far as to 
, have a court-house, as well asa church, but the judge was not 
confided in, and the constable a man of no great mark or nerve, 
it was a rather popular proceeding for two or three resolute house- 
holders to dismiss suspicious strangers, or overrule legal decisions, 
and, in short, preserve order in the way most convenient on the 
spot, and at the moment. There is, throughout the Union, an 
immense amount of the virtue of acquiescence which is sometimes 


| too hastily supposed to flourish most in ancient countries and 


under despotic rule. It may be doubted whether submission to a 
strong will, individual or popular, is so conspicuous anywhere as 
in democratic republics ; and of all democratic societies that of the 
United States is the most prone to acquiescence in other people’s 
responsibility, because of the presence of an anomaly which must 
one day explode the whole fabric of the republic, unless it ean be 
drawn off in some harmless way; and because no man desires to 
be the agent of the catastrophe, by offering resistance which may 
strike out sparks by which the explosive train may be fired, and 
the Union Aiveael to fragments. Whether the apprehension be 
well grounded or absurd, such is its nature; and the growth of 
Lynch-law is its result. 

The next stage is that of infliction of punishment by the 
authorities themselves, in obedience to a popular ery, and with- 
out any attention to the forms of justice. Hanging without trial 
is not unfrequent in places where there is risk in delay; as in the 


| notorious Vikesburg case twenty years ago, when, in order to get 


| rid of some gamblers and other scamps, such as infest the whole 
| series of towns on the Mississippi, several harmless slaves and one 





| 


| 





or two innocent travellers were hanged together with the black- 
legs in along row. From this the step is easy to inflicting penal- 
ties without the intervention of the magistracy ; and the burning 
alive of negroes, and the tarring and feathering of strangers who 
have a newspaper in their pockets, or booksellers who have un- 
authorized books in their stock, follows of course. Almost from 
week to week we now see notices of the action of leading citizens 
(generally in the form of committees of vigilance) in expellin 
residents from their abodes and neighbourhood, on the first breat 
of suspicion of their entertaining opinions hostile to slavery. 
Norfolk, in Virginia, thus “‘ ran off” two citizens and their fami- 
lies, on the 1st of last month,—compelling not only the gentle- 
men to take instant flight, but their wives and children to depart 
within twenty-four hours, “‘ never to return.” ‘‘ The Commit- 
tee appointed to ship or tar and feather” (for so their commission 
ran) these sufferers on mere suspicion are an illustration of a 
somewhat advanced stage of Lynch-law. 

In the northern section of the Union, the manifestation differs 
in practice from that of the south, while the —, is nearly 
the same. In the Slave States, the citizens are a small part of the 
population ; and nearly the whole of them are occupied in guard- 
ing their own estates; so that the disposable foree of ‘ public 
opinion” is exceedingly small: whereas in the Free States every 
man is a citizen; and when there is any Lynch-law, it is exhi- 
bited on a grand scale. We need only refer to the burning of 
the convent at Charlestown, Boston, some years ago, and the de- 
struction of the great hall at Philadelphia, in the early days of 
abolitionism; and the riots at New York in 1834, when several 
citizens’ houses were burned, and their furniture made a bonfire 
of in the streets. The idea was of danger to the public peace, or 
to popular liberties from the institution, or the parties attacked, 
now a convent, now a masonic organization, and now an anti- 
slavery agitation: and the mob was, in all these cases, composed 
of ‘gentlemen of property and standing.” As the great ‘ diffi- 
culty ” of the Republic has become more menacing, and is recog- 
nized as more immediately vital, a remarkable change has come 
over the aspect of the Lynch-law of the north and south. Such 
Lynch-law as has been charged against the north by the south of 
late years has been simply a defiance of the Fugitive Slave-law, 
and not a violation of any rights and liberties whatever, but those 
which the slave-owner claims over his fugitive property. The 
northern vigilance committees are organized in defiance, it is 
true, of that particular federal law; but, for the most part, they 
claim to act, like those of Massachusetts, in defence of the laws 
of their respective States, as well asin accordance with all the 
principles of free government. These committees are always on 
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groes from kidnappers, and to secure 
to fugitives the rights of the country they enter. heey and 
serious opposition to the federal authorities is involve in this ; 
and the - swan of law- breaking is vehemently urged from the 
south. The obvious reply is, that a nearer and dearer (to say | 
nothing of its being a higher and better,) law is defended than is 
defied. True as this may be, the state of things is one which 
cannot be long protracted. The only alternative isa reconciliation 
of the federal law with that of the States, or a dissolution of the 
Union. , 

In the south, meantime, the encroachments of Lynch-law are 
more serious than even collisions between two systems of law in 
the north. In the Californian case, there was some painful 
doubt whether the usurpation of the powers of the magistracy was 
not a political movement in fact, though a police one in pretence ; 


the"watch to protect free ne 





but there was something so unquestionable in the presence and ac- | 


tion of a rabble of seamps, whom the authorities did not get rid 
of, that publie gratitude and sanction waited on the courageous 
citizens who set aside a corrupt or feeble local government, and 
made a clearance of the murderers, highwaymen, gamblers, and 
brawlers, who made the place a hell to their neighbours. Be- 
yond the bounds of California, the movement was regarded with 
great doubt and apprehension, as the de struction of the last se- 
curity of the commonwealth. 

The doubt and apprehension are much aggravated by the re- 
newal of the experiment at New Orleans last month. Was it 
the same experiment ? At first few had any doubts; or if they 
had them, they did not utter them. There were scamps at New 
Orleans too; and murders, and gambling and brawls. These 
evils are always rife in a city so ill-conditioned in many respects 
as New Orleans: but the respectable inhabitants declare that for 
two or three years past, it has degenerated into a mere refuge of 
desperadoes, and that either the reputable or the disreputable por- 
tion of society must go away. It is obviously true that the fili- 
bustering gentry, who are understood to be anything but good 
neighbours, have lowered even the low character of New Orleans 
by gathering and agitating there. Whether the late Vigilance 
Committee had its eye on these gentry, or on seamps who do not 
offer any patriotic pretensions, it possessed itself of the city, the 
law and its offices; and cannon were posted in the streets, and 
sentinels and guards patrolled the Levée, as if in the presence of 
civil war. 

With the elections, the whole manifestation ended. The 
patriotic vision melted away, and the magistrates have sneaked 
back into office ; whence they ought not to have been dislodged 
without better reasons than have yet been rendered. It is de- 
clared on the spot that the Vigilance Committee wanted to control 
the elections. We have yet to hear their own account of their 
conduct, that is, why they gave way before they had effected the 
purification of their city which they gave as a reason for their 
usurpation. 

The one observation always offered by Americans when Lynch- 
law is talked of is, that in their republic the people are more 
nearly the law-makers than the citizens of any other country ; 
and that they therefore so represent the law-making power as to 
be more justifiable than other peoples in superseding the general 
and permanent law by a special and provisional one. The obvious 
reply is—‘‘ Be it so, if you choose: but you must take the con- 
sequences, in the instability of your form of society, and the dis- 
trust of other nations.” There is nothing in the name of absolu- 
tism or republicanism which can reconcile free nations to the 
spectacle of lawlessness. Usurpation looks to them much the 
same whether it is effected by a Prince of an Imperial house or 
by a Vigilance Committee of republicans. The question which 
interests the world is whether a state is in an organic stage, work- 
ing regularly under a system of law, or in a critical stage, when 
law is ousted by force. Confidence or distrust depends on the 
reply. The main consolation, in the case of the United States, is, 
that the observance of law has improved wherever the people 
have washed their hands of slavery. We are justified by this in 
hoping that it is not the observance of law that will be given up, 
but either slavery, or the Union, which will have become ill- 
assorted whenever one party insists on its right to play fast and 
loose with the law, and the other on the duty of abiding by it. 
Mournful as would be the spectacle of the dissolution of the 
Union, it would be better than that of a compact of lawlessness, 
to sustain the empty name. 


Irttrrs to the €ditor. 


COUNCIL FOR THE AFFAIRS OF INDTA, 
25th June 1858. 
Str—All parties in Parliament appear to be undecided as to the best 
course to pursue in regard to the government of India by her Majesty, con- 
sequently I am emboldened to suggest that, in place of having a Council to 
assist a Secretary of State for India /imited to a dozen or eighteen members, 
half appointed by the Crown and half by election, or the whole by election 
or the whole by appointment, it might be advisable that her Majesty should 
authorize the constitution of a Council, unlimited in number, specially for 
the affairs of India; the sole qualification required to become members 
thereof being that the individual appointed should have filled some high 
situation in India, or have resided a certain number of years in that country 
either in a military or civil capacity. Each member of such a Council 
might be distinguished by the title of right honourable, but without salary 
or emolument; and, as is practically the case with members of the Privy 
Council, should be nominated for life by her Majesty. : 
e Secretary of State for India should, under such circumstances, be 
empowered to convene the whole or a portion of the Council, as he may 
consider expedient, in order to receive their advice on matters he himself 


| may deem worthy of their consideration, without, however, being under the 


imperative necessity of following their advice when given; by which he 
would remain responsible to Parliament for all his acts. It will be appa- 
rent that upon military subjects he would probably only consult those mem- 
bers of the Council conversant with military affairs, and that upon political, 
judicial, or commercial subjects, as the case might present itself, those only 
conversant with the individual question under deliberation. 

Independent of the met tt special summons of the Secretary of State 
for India, the Council should, by prescriptive right hereafter, assemble to- 
gether at stated fixed periods, presided over by their own nominated chair- 
man, to allow of their making suggestions to the Crown, by resolution or by 
petition, for the better government of India. 

It may be presumed that there would be found many noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who, having held in India important offices of trust, would gladly 
accept so honourable an appointment; so that the Council might consist of 
upwards of a hundred members all duly qualified for the situation. 

Your obedient humble servant, W. B.C. 


DEPRESSION, 
Macclesfield, 29th Tune 1858. 

Six—Subscribing to all that you say on the degradation of the mercan- 
tile and commercial character by the proceedings of the large joint-stock 
companies, I doubt if you assign sufficient value, in estimating the causes 
of the present stagnation in business, to the lessened ability to consume, 
on the part of the middle and working classes. 

For some years everything had gone ahead,—was in a state of “ pros 

, to use the cant of the day; joint stock-banks made money cheap 

and discounts easy, and thus every raw article rose in value, and in an 
accelerating ratio, making fortunes as it-went; fostering luxury, and sti- 
mulating expenditure. During this stage of the process it is called 
‘* spirit’? and ‘* enterprise.”’ Thus in the two articles to which I especially 
confine myself, cotton rose about 50 per cent, and silk as much or more, 

But whilst this was going on, manufactured goods had kept creeping w 
although never so as to overtake the raw material, and the buyers at the 
counter begun to limit their purchases,—the drapers, fearing a drop, did 
the same,—the wholesale buyers were severely limited by their employers, 
who saw a cloud in the sky ;—stocks accumulated—prices took to falling— 
one sacrifice begot another, and in the end the working classes could only 

t half employment and at lower wages, and cotton and silk fell to the 
i ; had now, as on former occasions, become 
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gress,”’ 


former prices. ‘* Enterprise ”’ 
* over-trading.”’ 

Independently of the shock to credit, and all the contested results of 
the monetary system, the actual loss in the value of property is something 
terrific, and is only yet going through the process of realization. The easing 
of the money market enabled holders to get discounts and keep their come 
modities out of the market for a time, but the bills are now coming roun 
and the worst must be encountered. It is a very significant fact that, abune 
dant and cheap as money is, in the market, that is not the case in trade > 
ind any City warehouseman will tell you that he never knew money much 
scarcer, nor 80 small a proportion of accounts paid in cash. 

Lam afraid of being too prolix for your space, and prefer hastening to a 
conclusion, perhaps at the cost of being illogical. I believe that in lookin 
to the present state of the money market, in addition to the causes point 
out by you, sufficient importance has not been attached to the following 
considerations. 

1. The effect on consumption of the stagnant condition of the staple 
manufactures from October to April last. Nor is this yet over. Although 
in the textile fabrics there is much more employment, we have not yet 
reached our normal state ; and in the different stages of the iron trade, and 
processes of the pottery manufacture, little improvement has yet been ex- 
perienced. 

2. All these considerations apply to the numerous classes who employ the 
labourer, and all the auxiliary trades which hang on them, AI are spend- 
ing as little as they can. 

3. The limitation of business, and the reduction of values are requiring 
a much less amount of capital than when we were at the top of our pros- 
perity. I saw a letter from Shang-hai a month ago which spoke of a cer- 
tain quality of raw silk as being purchaseable to cost, in London, 138, 64. 
per pound—* last year,” the writer added, ‘‘ we were giving 27s. for the 
same article here.”’ 

4. And lastly, and it is perhaps comprehended in the former divisions, 
it has always appeared to me that in investigating the causes of great fluce 
tuations, too much importance has been attached to the state of the money 
market, and too little to the effect of a stimulated or diminished consump- 
tion ; for by the latter all must stand or fall in the end. 

1 could say much more, but a constant reading of near thirty years has 
instructed me in the value of your space. I have laboured like the poet, 
perhaps with the same result. T. 


LONDON, 
Belfast, 28th June 1858. 

Srr—It is not to be denied that the Thames needs purifying, and that the 

Metropolitan Board of Works wants efficiency ; and it appears equally evident 
to the public mind in general that the admission of these two facts amounts 
to a confession of the failure of municipal institutions in the Metropolis, and 
the consequent necessity for a despotic interference of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

Now, this is coming to a conclusion much too hastily. When we see the 
| failure of any scheme that appeared to promise well, it is merely the ree 
| source of mental indolence to utter some commonplace antithesis between 
| theory and practice, and to accept the failure as final. The first question we 
ought to ask in such a case is, whether the scheme has met with a perfect] 

} fair trial ; and I am decidedly of opinion that the supposed failure of muni- 
cipal institutions in the Metropolis is the result of their not having been 
| fairly tried. 
The municipal institutions of London were once among the most efficient 
in the world; they are now a byword and a laughing-stock for inefficiency, 
| The cause of the + bane lies on the surface. The municipality of London was 
formerly coextensive with the Metropolis; the Metropolis has now far out- 
grown the municipality, and remains without any real municipal system ; for 
the various parish vestries and paving boards, the Commissioners of Sewers, 
the Sotecpeliten Board of Works, and the Government Board of Works, forma 
chaos of concurrent and conflicting authorities, among which it is impossible 
to get work done. 

The remedy is obvious, says the public opinion of the hour: supersede 
them all by the authority of the Central Government. The remedy is 
obvious, say constitutional theory and common sense: make the City of 
London coextensive with the Metropolitan district; give it a municipality 
with the same powers that other civic municipalities possess; and mh: 
provision for the transfer, with all convenient speed, to the Metropolitan 
municipality of all local powers and revenues within its district, except 
those affecting police and the poor. 

This plan would both preserve the traditions of the City of London, and 
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save the administration of a district containing two millions of people from 
being engulphed by centralization. 

I am no Londoner, but an Irishman by both birth and connexions : but I 
know enough of history and politics to value municipal institutions, and I 
know and love England well enough to hope that the most venerable muni- 
cipality in the world may not be thrown into the lumber-room. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 


POPULAR EDUCATION, 
([PRoM A CORRESPONDENT. } 

Considerable progress has been quietly made of late years in the 
education of the working classes by the plans of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, whose annual expenditure of the public money for 
this purpose is now considerably more than half a million sterling. Nor is 
this money confined in any narrow channel. Its fertilizing influence is 
widely distributed through the country by various agencies. The Esta- 
blished Church absorbs the largest part in support of its National Schools ; 
but the British, the Wesleyan, and the Roman Catholic schools all share its 
benefits. While the funds of the school are assisted, its efficiency also is 
increased. Any one who has known a school previous and subsequent to 
its being placed under inspection must have been struck with the marked 
advantage of the change. In place of the old teacher, who took the office 
too often because fitted for nothing else, a regularly trained and certified 
instructor is appointed. Permanent trained and well-paid pupil-teachers 
are substituted, in due proportion to the number of scholars, for the changing 
and inefficient monitors. ‘The annual visit of the Inspector upon whose fa- 
vourable report depends the payment of the grants, insures that the school- 
building and furniture, the Eitigtine and instruction, shall be maintained 
in a proper sufficient manner. 

But, despite the earnest andthe well-supported efforts made on behalf 
of popular education of late years the desired result is still far removed from 
attainment. With an increasing supp/y of educational opportunities, a pro- 

rtionate demand does not arise. To say nothing of the number of chil- 

ren whose days are spent in idleness, while the school-benches remain un- 
filled, the Government returns show that the average age of children at 
school is decreasing ; because, as it appears, they engage in labour at an 
earlier period. Parerts appreciate, indeed, the advantages of education, and 
would not grudge the payment of the school-pence; but, the few shillings 
weekly that a boy of twelve years’ old can earn, are an addition to the fa- 
ep bangs too valuable to be foregone. 
ere needs, then, some additional means to increase the interest in edu- 
cation. And this, we think, will be, to some extent, supplied by the efforts 
now making to establish periodical examinations. In a pamphlet published 
some time ago by Mr. Wrigley, of Bury, it was proposed to substitute Go- 
vernment examinations for Government schools, and to allow no child to 
labour till he could produce a sufficient educational certificate. Under such 
a system, it was maintained, efficient schools would be established without 
further aid or interference on the part of Government. 

This plan of examination is being widely adopted, not so much by the 
Government as by the nation at large. Oxford and Cambridge have elabo- 
rated, and are carrying out, schemes for the examination of Middle Class 
boys, and thus exercise a great and important influence in raising the standard 
of education in our Middle Class schools. The plan of prize examinations 
commenced, we believe, in South Staffordshire, has been favourably received, 
and examinations are now equally held in many counties, for testing and 
rewarding the attainments of childien in the common schools. The Society 
of Arts has instituted examinations of the students in the associated me- 
chanics’ and other institutes. The certificates and prizes thus offered will 
not only excite the ambition of the learner, but will evidently create an ad- 
ditional demand for the means of education. The ordinary law of supply 
and demand will come into operation. Masters will prefer as servants those 
whose attainments are thus certified to their hand. The certificates will be 
sought after. Teachers, classes, and schools will vie in their efforts to pre- 
pare candidates efficiently, and thus evening education will become in part 
a business, and a source of revenue, instead of being altogether phe 
on voluntary effort. 

But these schemes still leave a gap. The first-mentioned examinations 
apply only to the boy at school: and he leaves school at twelve years of age. 

e Society of Arts does not examine candidates under sixteen. It is in 
this period that the habits and character of a youth are often confirmed for 
life. His evenings are at his own command; he has no internal resources 
and no external appliances for spending them profitably. He learns to 
lounge, to smoke, and to drink. Some stimulus is needed to induce him to 
devote this valuable period of life to his own improvement, some arrange- 
ment to supply him with the means to that end. And here again the So- 
ciety of Arts steps in with its assistance. At the conference of delegates 
from mechanics’ institutes held in John Street last week, the question was 
raised, and a resolution was passed that it was desirable for the local Boards 
of Examiners already appointed to institute examinations for youths at this 
period of life. In the eventual carrying out of such a plan we see the pro- 
mise of great benefit. The boy who has left school soon learns to appreciate 
the value of the education he has too often neglected; and would gladly 
carry it on, and earn the certificate of a competent and respectable Board of 
Examiners. But where is he to be prepared for such an examination? He 
is too young for the mechanics’ institute, and the common run of evening 

hools are intended for a different class of children. He would willingly 
pay a moderate fee for the means of efficient education, because he is in the 
regular receipt of wages. Thus, if the plan of the Society of Arts be carried 
out, a great stimulus would be given to the establishment of efficient, and 
we believe also, of self-supporting evening schools. The Committee of 
Council recognize and assist these when constituted on a satisfactory basis. 
It scems to us, that the establishment of examinations and prizes, and con- 
sequently of evening schools for children who have left the day school, opens 
a prospect of great improvement in the education and morality of the work- 
ing class: and provides an additional field of exertion for the philanthropist 
who seeks to prevent crime, which we trust that he will not neglect. 

June 30th. 


[For Booxs and F1xk Ants see accompanying Monthly 
Supplement. } 
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> BIRTHS, 
—> 25th June, at Wensley Rectory, the Hon, Mrs. T. Orde Powlett, of a 
ter. 

On the 25th, in Stanhope Street, Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of Colonel Ed- 
ward Warde, Royal Artillery, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Elmfield Lodge, Southall, Lady Cooke, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, in Gloucester Square, Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, of a son. 

On the 27th, the Hon. Mrs. Ashley Ponsonby, of Rutland Gate, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Binfield, the Wife of the Rev. J. Leslie Randall, Rector of New- 
bury, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, in Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, the Countess of Kintore, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, at Holne Park, Devonshire, the Wife of Henry B. T. Wrey, Esq., of 
& son. 

On the 30th, at Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, the Wife of Professor 
Creasy, of a daughter. 











MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th June, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Lord Nigel Kennedy 
brother of the Marquis of Ailsa, to Catherine Anne, daughter of the late Major 
James Frere May. 

On the 22d, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rev. Richard St. John Tyrwhitt, 
M.A., Student of Christchurch, Oxford, to Eliza Anne Spencer, daughter of John 
Spencer Stanhope, Esq., and Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, of Cannon Hall, Yorkshire, 

On the 24th, at the Roman Catholic Chapel, St. John’s Wood, John Reginald 
Talbot, Esq., of Rhode Hill, near Lyme Regis, eldest son of the late Admiral the 
Hon. Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., to Sarah Eliza, daughter of the late Rev. David 
Jones, Rector of Panteague and Tredunnock, Monmouthshire. 

On the 24th, at Clifton, Charles Thomas Hudson, Esq., M.A., Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Bristol, to Louisa Maria Flott, second daughter of the late Free. 
love Hammond, Esq., barrister-at-law, Clifton, < 

On the 26th, at Sundridge Church, Kent, the Rev. John Worthington Bliss 
second son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Bliss, Senior Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the Province of Nova Scotia, to Maria, youngest daughter of the Rev. Henry Lind- 
say, Rector of Sundridge. J 

On the 26th, at Wymering Church, Hants, Frederic Pelham, Commander R.N., 
youngest son of the late Admiral Warren, of East Court, to Annie Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart., R.N. 

On the 30th, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, the Rev. Wiliam Wyld, Rector of 
Woodborough, Wilts, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Hon. and Rey, 
Frederick Pleydell Bouverie, Rector of Pewsey. 

On the 30th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Major John St. Ledger, 
late of the Mth Light Dragoons, to Harriet Gooch, relict of the late Sir Edward 
Shirloch Gooch, Bart. 

On the 30th, at St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Edward Wingfield Shaw, Com- 
mander, R.N., third son of the Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, to Louisa Arabella, 
eldest daughter of his Excellency Colonel Hill, Governor of Sierra Leone. 

DEATHS. 

On the 10th June, at North Cove Hall, Suffolk, the residence of her father, 
William Everitt, Esq., Georgiana Mary, widow of the late Alfred Impey, Esq., 
M.D., of Great Yarmouth ; in her 30th year. : 

On the 13th, at Sorel, Canada, William Herbert John Disbrowe, of Walton 
Hall, Derbyshire, Lieut. 17th Regt., and Aide-de-camp to Lieut.-General Sir Wil- 
liam Eyre, K.C.B., and only surviving son of the late Sir Edward Cromwell Dis- 
browe, G,C.H. 

On the 24th, at her son’s residence, Mount Street Crescent, Dublin, Catharine 
Penelope, wife of the Hon. Henry Montague Browne, Dean of Lismore. 

On the 25th, in Holborn, William Henry Kearney, Esq., Member of the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours; in his 58th year. 

On the 27th, at Lord Sherborne’s, Gloucestershire, the Lady Dunsany ; in her 4lst 
year. 

On the 28th, at Gloucester, Christopher Ralph Milford, youngest son of Jelinger 
Symons, Esq.; aged two years and five months. 

On the 28th, in Oxford Road, Islington, the Rev. Henry Cole, D.D., late of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Mary Somerset, Upper 
Thames Street, London, and Translator of Select Works of Martin Luther and Cal- 
vin; in his 66th year. 

On the 28th, in Stratton Street, Jane Marcet, relict of the late Dr. 
her 89th year, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 29. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, June 29.—Caralry—6th Regiment of Dragoon Guards— 
Major-Gen, A. K. C. Kennedy, C.B. to be Col. vice Gen, Sir T, Hawker, dec. 

Royal Artillery—Second Capt. and Brevet-Major G.C. Henry to be Capt. vice 
Dynelly, dec.; Lieut. T. Mahon to be Second Capt. vice Henry; Lieut. C. E. Stir- 
ling to be Second Capt. vice Thrupp, dec. ; Lieut. W. Carey te be Second Capt. 
vice D. Jones, superseded for absence without leave. The dates of the promotions 
of the undermentioned officers to be altered as follows, viz.—Capt. J. Spurway to 
the 5th of May 1858; Capt. J. E. Michel to the 26th of May 1858; Second Capt. 
G. J, Smart to the 5th of May 1858 ; Second Capt. H. N. Eden to the 10th of May 
1858 ; Second Capt. A. W. Ogilvie to the 26th of May 1858; Second Capt. R. H. 
Newbolt to the 26th of May 1858. 

Infantry—100th Foot—A. R. Dunn, Esq. to be Major, without purchase. To be 
Capts. without purchase—J. Clarke, Esq.; H. Bruce, Esq.; T. W. W. Smythe, 
Esq.; G. Macartney, Esq.; C. J. Clark, Esq.; BR. C. Price, Esq. To be Lieuts. 
without purchase—J. Fletcher, Gent. ; A, Cassault, Gent.; L. C. A. Lefebre de 
Bellefeuille, Gent. ; P. Derbishire, Gent. ; A. E. Rykert, Gent.; C. H. Carriere, 
Gent.; Hl. T. Duchesnay, Gent. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Cornet 
C. M'D. Moorsom, from the lst Drag. Guards; J. G. Ridout, Gent.; H. E. David- 
son, Gent. 

Memorandum,.—Major-Gen. A. K. C, Kennedy, C.B. has repaid the difference 
between the full price of a Cavalry and Infantry Lieutenant-Coloneley, which he 
received on exchanging from 7th Drag. Guards to half-pay Unatt. on the 22d of 
Dec. 1843. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 2. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, July 2.—Caralry—4tk Dragoon Guards—P. C. Du 
Cane, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Rawlins, appointed to the 8th 
Light Drags. 

Ist Dragoons—Cornet J. W. S. Smith to be Lieut. without purchase. 

6th Dragoons—Lieut. A. F. Dawson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cuthbert, who 
retires ; Lieut. the Hon. C. W. Thesiger to be Capt. by purchase, vice Currie, who 
retires. 

9h Light Dragoons—H. J. Hall, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, in 
succession to Lieut. Graut, promoted in the 5th Light Drags. 

Military Train—The promotion of Lieut. N. Burslem, without purchase, to bear 
date 26th Feb. in lieu of 28th May, as previously stated. 

Royal Artillery—The surname of the Assist.-Surg. appointed from the Staff in 
the Gazette of 22d of June, as G. R. Tait, M.D. is spelt Tate. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Major and Brevet-Col. E. W. F. Walker, C.B. 
to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet-Col. G. Moncrieff, promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. F. Seymour, C.B. to 
be |Major without purchase, vice Walker. Lieut, and Capt. and Brevet-Major the 
Hon. W. C. W. Coke to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Seymour. 

Ist Foot—Lieut. H. 8. B. Watson has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission. 

“4th Foot—H. M. L. Innes, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Twenty- 
man, promoted. 

8th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Gentleman Cadet W. W. Maden, 
from the Royal Mill. Coll. ; J. P. Jones, Gent. 

llth Foot—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. Singleton to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. J. C. Harold, who retires upon full-pay. 

Mth Foot—C. H. Jackson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Watson, 
promoted. ; : f 

17th Foot—E, 8, Savage, Gent. to be Ensign, withont purchase, vice Allen, 
promoted. : 

19th Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. G. E. L. C. Bissett, from 
half-pay 55th Foot ; Lieut. R. F. G. Lewis, from 86th Foot; Lieut. W. F. T. Mar- 
shall, from the 70th Foot; Lieut. T. Madden, from the 24th Foot. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase—A. M. Handley, Gent. vice Rew, promoted ; J. F. Fraser, Gent. 
vice Hackett, promoted; F. H. Evans, Gent. vice Iles, promoted. _ 

20th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—J. Smyth, Gent. vice Burne, pro- 
moted ; C. G. Gibaut, Gent. vice Blount, promoted. : 

2lst Foot—F. Packman, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Pearman, 
promoted. : i 

23d Foot—Lieut. C. C. Lees, from the 76th Foot, to be Lieut. and Adjt.; G. K. 
Leet, Esq. late Paymaster of the County Dublin Militia, tobe Paymaster. 

24th Foot—Assistant-Surgeon J. Colahan, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assistant- 
Surgeon. A 

26th Foot—Gentleman Cadet H. C. Sharp, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Bindon, promoted in the 78th Foot. 

3lst Foot—Cornet C. Kettyles, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, 
to be Quartermaster, vice Hopkins, appointed to a Dépdt Battalion. 

32d Foot—Gentleman Cadet F. A. Horridge, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Gray, promoted. ‘ 

37th Foot—Lieut. J. D. Collum to be Capt. without purchase, vice Atkinson, 
promoted ; Ensign G. J. U. Mason to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Collum. 
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hy, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Dowman, prom. 
q Ducrow to be Lieut. by pur. vice Hutton, who retires. 


40th Foot—M. Mo 
f Ensign J. J. Dunne, as stated in the Gazette of 


46th Foot—Ensign P. A. J. 

47th Foot—The poemetion | 
2. has been cancellec ! Lata : 
ast Feet'-Mnsign W. H. Saunders to be Lieut. without purchase, vice on affield, 
deceased; Ensign H. Chambers to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Saunders, 
whose promotion on the 20th May has been cancelled ; Gent. Cadet G, 8, Robert- 
son, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Cham- 

oted. . . 

aw Prost Ensign H. R. H. Wilson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Brock- 
hurst, died of his wounds ; Sergeant-Major C. Pye to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Wilson. . 

60th ree. 
retires; Lieut. J. D’Olier George to be Capt. 
retires; Ensign J, T. U. Coxen, trom the 19th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mortimer, 
promoted. 

64th Foot—H. Grant, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

65th Foot—R. O. Richmond, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Butler, 
whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of 16th March 1858, has been 


r e 

wn obth Foot—Ensign W.T. H. Cox to be om ut. by pur. vice Dickens, who retires 
73d Foot—Lieut. R. J. Hereford to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lucas, who re- 

ues ; Ensign G. Pinckney to be Lieut. by pure , vier Here ‘ford. : 

76th Foot—Ensign M. J. Macdonald to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lees, 
appointed to the 2 3d Foot ; Gent. Cadet A. E. Pearce, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Macdonald. ; 

84th Foot—Brevet-Major T. Lightfoot to be Major, without purehase, vice 
M‘Carthy, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. P. Chute to be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Lightfoot ; Ensign G. Lambert to be Adjt. vice Browne, promoted ; H, Ark- 
wright, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase 

90th Foot—Gent. Cadet F. Russell, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Wilmer, promoted. 

Rifle Brigade—Assist.-Surg. G. Baly, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Alexander, who exchanges. 

—— Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. Alexander, from the Rifle Brigade, to be howe t.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Baly, who exe hanges. The appointment of Mr. B. 
Mosse to be Staff Assist.- -Surg. as stated in the Gazette of the 7th May, has a 


HI. G. Deedes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Steward, who 
by purchase, vice Cockburn, who 












cancelled. 

Breret.—Brevet-Col. J. C. Harold, re tire “4 full-pay llth Foot, to be Major-Gen. 
the rank being honorary only ; Lieut.-Col, T. Willams, C .B. 4th Foot, having com- 
pleted three years’ ac tual service in the es of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be 
Col. in the Army, under the Royal warrant, 6th Oct. 1854; Major W. J. M‘Carthy, 
retired full-pay Sith Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary 
only; Capt. W. Lee, retired full-pay 6th Foot, to be Major in the Army, the rank 
being honorary only. 

Memorandum.—tThe transfer of Ensign N.C. Ramsay, from the 25th Foot to the 
23d Regt. as stated fn the Gazette of the 4th June 1858, has been cancelled. 








~ 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 25. 

ApMrraLty, June 23.—In consideration of the services performed by the Officers 
of the Naval Brig: ade in India, under the command of the late Capt. Sir W. Pee 
K.C.B., the following promotions, to date March 22, 1858, have been made—To be 
Commanders -Lieuts. T. J. Young, W.C. F. Wilson, E. Hay, H. R. Wratislaw, 
and N. Salmon, To be Acting Lieutenant (to be confirmed on passing at the Royal 
Naval Cellege)—Mr. E. H. Verae y- To be Paymaster— Mr. W. T. Cornerford, To 
be Acting Chief Engineer- é “ee To be Acting Assistant Engineer, 
First Class—Mr,. J. W. g¢ Assistant Engineer, Second Class 
Mr. H. A. Henri. Mr. J. Surg. will be promoted to the rank of 
Surg. as soon as he shall be qualified for that rank. 

Apmiraury, June 23.—-In consideration of the services performed by the Officers 
of the Naval Brigade in India, under the command of Capt. Sotheby, the following 
promotions have taken place, to date May 21, 1858—To be Commander—Lieut. N. 
E B. Turnour. To be Ac ting Lieutenant (to be confirmed on passing at the Royal 
Naval College Mr. A. W. Ingles. To be Gunner, Ist Class—Mr. R. Parkins. 
To be Boatswain, Ist Class—Mr. R. Cooley. To be Carpenter, Ist Class—Mr. J 
Burton. To be Acting Assistant Engineer, Ist Class—Mr. J. G. Shearman, And 
the following to date the 18th of June 1858—To be Commanders—Lieut. 8. W. D. 
Radcliffe ; Lieut. H. D. Grant. To be Acting Lieutenant—Mr. T. M. Maquay. 
Mr. W. J. Shone, Assist.-Surg. will be promoted to the rank of Surgeon, so soon as 
he shall be qualitied for that rank. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 29, 

ApMIRALty, June 25.—In pursuance of her Majesty's pl ure, Admiral of the 
Red Sir J. West, K.C.B. has this day been promoted to be Admiral of the Fleet; 
and in consequence thereof the following promotions, also dated this day, have 
taken place—Admiral of the White Sir W. Parker, Bart. G.C.B. to be Admiral of 
the Red; Admiral of the Blue the Right Hon. George Earl Cadogan, C.B. to be 
Admiral of the White; Vice-Admiral of the Red Sir P. Hornby, K.C.B. to be 
Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the White Sir F. Moresby) C.B. to be 
Viee-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of the Blue W. J. Mingaye to be Vice- 
Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red the Hon. Sir M. Stopford, K.C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White F. 1. Michell, C.B. to 
be Rear-Admiral of the Red ; le ey of the Blue Sir T, Maitland, C.B. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. Dacres, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue; Retired Rear-Admiral W. Hotham, K.H. has, in pursuance of her Majesty's 
order in Council of the 7th of May 1858 been promoted to the rank and title of 
Retired Vice-Admiral in her Majesty’s Fleet. 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 29. 

Bankrupts. —Cnaries CuvrcnMan, Hertford, agricultural-implement-factor 
Wiuam THorye, Cripplegate Buildings, artificial-flower-maker—Groxcr BLACK- 
HAM, Birmingham, grocer—Joun Fisuer, Nottingham, builder—ALrrep Knapr and 
Exocn Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire, builders—Joun Kine, Bradford, Wilt- 
shire, clothier—Josreru Smirn, Te wkesbury, maltster—WretiaM Wacker, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, woolstapler—Joun Crorrer, Sheffield, miller—Joun Owen, Rhyl, Flint- 
shire—Joun Masons, Liverpool, timber-dealer. t 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Pretar, Glasgow, tailor—ANNAND, Brechin, ironmonger 
—Younc, Edinburgh, engineer—Eapre, Dundee, ship-broker—AIkMAN, Glasgow, 
iron-werchant—Hamitron, Edinburgh, timber-merchant. 

















FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 2. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.— Groner Boys, Park Street, Bromley, Middlesex, builder. 
Bankrupts.—-Cnaries Curisrmas, Farringdon Street, provision-merchant 
Josern Srrarrorp, Pelham Street, Brompton, baker—A.rrep Spark, Rathbone 
Place, manufacturing-jeweller—Henry Paine, Strand, tailor—Wi11aM Reisxer, 
Broad Street Buildings, City, merchant—Josern Brexnerr, Bridge Row Wharf, 
Pimlico, contractor—James Bayuts, Carey Lane, City and lace warechouse- 

man—Grorcre Wray, Glaneford Briggs, Lincoinshire 
Everton, Liverpool, flour-dealer—Wituiam Avery, Bristol, ship-owner—James 
surTON, Atherstone, Warwickshire, bookseller—Naruaniet BisseLt, Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire, inn-keeper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Nersert, Glasgow, tailor—Sanperson, Galashiels, 
manufacturer—Forp, Edinburgh, mill-master. 












PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd .| Monday. | Tuesday.) Wednes., Shaws. Friday, 











inet met niamiianedl 
SperCent Consoles ....ccceseceeeess| Shut | —— | —— i— 
Ditto for Account . --/95gexd.| 958 | 958 | 953 
3 per Cents Reduced 953 an 2 | ! 95h 
New 3 per Cents ° 96 | or] 5 } ook 
Long Annuities i— a | a | if 
Annuities 1885 ...... iad — — oma ae 
Bank Stock, 11 per Cent .. 2200 «(| 2204 
India Stock, 10} per Cent —_— | — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 36 | 30 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .......... t 101 [ _: ou 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ..........+++) 17 pm a —= 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Caste Official sents during the Went eek ending Friday Bening. rR 
5p.c <= 

































































































Austrian . seecee eccccescececcconcOaD -— 
Belgian 4h 98 Mexican ° t— 20 
Ditto ...... a —_ Peruvian ....... Mt 68 
Brazilian . 56=— 102 Portuguese 1853 . t= 453 ex d. 
Buenos Ayres . 6‘— 834 Russian .. 1128 
Chilian .. 6‘— 105 Sardinian . | eed 59} 
Danish . 5 — 102g Spanish sovseeed — | Ghexd, 
Ditto. w—— -—— Ditto New Deferred . toeces 3s=— 26fexd, 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — | 65) ex d.| Ditto Passive . " oon Hi] 
Ditto... 4 | 100} | Turkish.. 9 
French . eee 3 — | 67f. T5c. | Venezuela 38 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— \ Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter........ -—— Australasian .... 82 
Caledonian 72 British North ‘American. —_— 
Chester and Holyhead .. 33  sndpiiaseaanasooese 58 
Eastern Counties 598 Colonial 274 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ | 62 Commercial} of London —_ 
Glasgow and South-Western ...| 90 Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd.| 17] 
Great Northern ........+-++++5- j 98 London ...... — 
Great South. and West. Ireland 102 London and County 
Great Western. .........00000+ | 50} London Chrtd. ink of Australia| 19) ex exd. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 89 London Joint Stock.....-..++++ 30 
Lancaster and Carlisle 85 London and Westminster es 46 
London, Brighton,& South C oast| 1073 National Bank .....--0eseeeeees — 
London and Blackwall ........ 6 National Provincia | —_ 
London and North-Western... 585 New South Wales oe 45 
London and South-Western. ...} 92 riental | 35 
Manchester, Shettield & Lincoln 36} | = 
Midland .........++. 8o5 South Australia... | 28} ex d. 
Midland Great Western (ireland)} — Union of Australia. ..| 50h ex d. 
North British...... - +} 45 Union of London. ++} 24) 
North Eastern—Berwi peop 89) Unity... .ccesecccccees _ 
North-Eastern—York ....... | 69 Western Bank of London,....../ 294 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve rhampton| 26 Docks— { 
Scottish Central ...... ° | 109) East and West India... 126 
Scottish Midland,.... —_— London | 108, 
South-Eastern and Dover 4 66 St. Katherin —_— 
tern of France... ff — Victoria 101g 
ast Indian «+f 104} MIscELLANEOUS— | 
Geelong and Me ee 18 Australian Agricultural..... | 293 
Grand Trunk of Canada . - | 394 British American Land, ‘| — 
Great Indian Peninsular ...,.; 20jexn Canada ee | 120 ex d. 
Great Western of Canada ..../ 16) Crystal Palace ... 1} 
Paris and LYOMS .....+.+0+e 30g Electric Tele graph ° 
Mines— | General Steam..... 
Australian ...6ccc cc cceeerenens _—_ National Discount. 
Brazilian Imperial - ae -— London Discount. 
Ditto St. John del Rey _ Peninsular and Orie ntal Steam 
Cobre Copper. ti— Royal Mail Steam. 
i i— South Australian ... 





Rhymney Iron . . 


ANK OF ENGLAND. 








An Account, pursuant to the 
on Wednesday the 30th day of June 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued oo. ceeeeeeeeee eee £31,714, 760 Government Debt.......+++++ 
Other Securities. ..... 
Gold Coin and Bullion, 





h and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


£11,015,100 
3,459,900 
17,239,760 


Silver Bullion....... seeeeeeee 


£31,714,760 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Proprietors’ Capital, 





Public Deposits* | 9 Other Securities 


Other Deposits .......6..0000. 
Seven Days and other Bills... 





Gold and Silver Coin . 








£39,091 ,344 


BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 
Mexican Dollars .. ° 
Silver in Bars, Standard,. 


| Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 4 0 
| Iron, Welsh Bars . 6 0 
s+» © © © | Lead, British Pig ... 25 r ti) 
| Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0 















GRAIN, Mark Lane, July 2 


s s 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0 Fine sees 









Fime ....0+ ) 

Red, New. 38 — 41 White FP. 42—44 Maple ee 

ae 41—44| Rye ..... .. 34—36 | White . 

White Old 0— 0| Barley...... 21—28 Blu 

Yr O— @ Malting .. O0— 0 one. Ticks 35— 40 | 


| 


45—47 | Malt, Ord... 55—60/ Marrow... 40—46 | 





£31,714,760 


° oar a 000 Government Securities (inclu- 
| ding Dead We ight Annuity) £10,676,963 


16,425 689 
11,290,106 





698,687 


£39,091 ,344 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 











METALS. Per ton. 


sono 
coco 


2 





cece 


s ’ & le 4. 
.. 48t0 50 | Fine...... 6) to 64 | Indian Corn. 34to 38 


Fine .... 29--30 
Poland .., 26—28 


eign, R. 37—45 | Peas, Hog. . 35 — 37 | Oats, Feed... 25—27 
3 









WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending June 26 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales, 
Wheat 4 Od, | 33s. 10d, Wheat .... 44s. 3d, | Rye .....+. Sis Rd, 
Barley } 42 3 Barl 32 211 Beans ° 2 
Oats ..cc00. 10 - *S Oats. 2% 3 Peas. ll 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made ......+.+++ per sack 40s to « 3s Butter—Best Fresh, 144. 0d. per doa. 
Beees .accoceccecoescsosece 3. Carlow, 0/. 0s. to Ol. Os. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship § st _ 33 Bacon, Irish ........ -per cwt. 
Norfolk and Stockton os — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine | . 
American .....+. or be — 25 Derby, pale... 
Canadian . — 25 Hams, York... 74 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4b joaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s 6d. to 6s. Od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoare ano LeapENnALL.” CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Cartier at THE 
sd sd 8. sd sd CATTLa- MARKET 
Beef... 3 Oto3 6to4d 0 .... 3 dtodd 2tod 6 Monday. Thursday, 


Beasts., 3,785 


Mutton 3 4—40-—4 4 

































Veal... 3 O—4 0—4 6 | Sheep ..26,350 . 4,310 
Pork... 3 O0—3 8—4 4 ° | Caives., 410 ..... 642 
Lamb, 56 ©U—6 8—6 0. } Pigs... G00 ..... 250 
HOPS WooL 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to GAs. | Down Tegs per lb. ld4d. to 15d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred W ++. 12— 13 
52 — 62 Leicester Fle 83 —- M 
0 — O | Combing Skins ............... 1 — 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wuoirrcnaret. CUMBERLAND, 
Hay, Good ....+s000. 70s. to 75s... 70s. to Sis. to 92s, 
Inferior ....... 55 — 65 5 — 6 — 7 
New... ° 63 — 75 = 70 — 80 
Clover..... 85 — 100 2s — 9 — 105 
Wheat Straw. coccceee oo =— 3 z= 31 — 35 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. oe to 2s. 3d.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 45.10d.to 6s. 6d. 
pAMe ..ccccesees 1 —111 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 7 — 13 2 
Pekoe, flowery ...... 3 ° —4 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb, 0 5 — © 8% 
In bond -Duty Vs. ‘9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 41 6 — 42 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 908. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary .....++.+ 47s. Od. to 51s. Od.| Tallow P _ C.,.perewt.62 0 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 54s. Od. to 70 . Od, TOWN ....s0seeees s3s— oo 
Ame. dr. Carolina., 20s. Od. to 24s. Od, | Rape Oil, English re finea “4 o0o-~ 00 
ar, Muscovado, average... 24s. 10}d. BrowD...sseeee 42 6 = 43 O 
West india Molasses .... 14s. Od. to 18s. Od.| Linseed Oil...... .32 9 — 33 0 
POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil, . 4 o-oo 
Kent and Essex Regents. wm wae — Oil... 6 —3 0 
Shaws Linseed Oil- cake, per ton. ‘180 o-—- 00 
York Regents......0+.. Coals, Hetton s.....cc0s0e 16 6 — 0 O 
Scotch ,, shindiainadiiieaanaaell —120 TOCS cicccccecesees 16 OC — 0 @ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[July 3, 1858. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,— 
Titiens, Alboni, Spezia, Ortolani, and Piccolomini ; 
Belletti, Beneventano, Vialetti, Aldighieri, Rossi, and Giu- 


lini. 

. The following arrangements have been made— 

Mowpay, Jury 5.—LAST MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
with the following combined attractions, “‘ LUCREZIA 
BORGIA,” and Paisiello’s admired Operetta, “‘ LA SERVA 
PADRONA,” as presented with the greatest success at Mr. 
Benedict's Concert ; and a favourite Ballet with Mad. Ro- 
sati and Mdlle. Pocchini. 

Tvusspay, Jury 6.—Last night but three of the 
tion, will be revived Verdi's Opera, “ NINO 
Abigail, Mdlle. Spezia, r first appearance. 

Tuurspay, Jury 8.—Last Extra Night but one, “ DON 
GIOVANNI.” And 

Sarvurpay, Jury 10.—Last night but two of the Subscrip 
be will be presen rst time this S tson, Balfe’s Opera 

“LA ZINGARA” ( «The Bohemian 

“ao occasion a even Ballet, in whic h Mad. Rosat 
and Mdlle. Pocehini, will appear. 

Boxes from li. 11s, Gd. to 5/. 5s.; Pit and Gallery Stalls, 
5s. ; Gallery, 2s. 6d. Applications to be made at the Box- 
office at the Theatre. 


r TIA 
RoOxAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
gene tel NEW THEATRE, 
EXTRA NIGHT.—FIRS GHT OF IL TROVATORE. 
he Opera will -—h. eat Half-past Bight. 

Mowvay, Jury 5th, aGRAND EXTRA NIGHT, (being 
positively the last Extra Night but two,) will be given, on 
which occasion will be performed (for the first time this sea 
son) Verdi's Grand Opera 

IL TROVATORE. 

Principal characters by Mesdames Grisi, Didi¢e, and Tag 

Uafico, Signori Mario, Graziani, Tagliafico, and Soidi 
Second appearance of Sig. Tampentis. 
On Tvrspay Next, Jviy 6th, Rossini’s celebrated Opera 
OTELLO 

will be repeated. Principal characters by Mesdames Grisi 
and Tagliafico, Signori Konconi, Neri- Baraldi, Tagliatico, 
Polonini, and Tamberlik, (his second appearance thisse: ason 

Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s., and 
6s; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d 2s. 6d. ; Second Tier Boxes, 2/. ids. id. 





Subscrip 
Nabucco 




















~ 
T. JAMES’S THEATRE,— —Last Night 
but Three of MADAME RISTORI and the Italian Dra- 
matic Company. 
—~ yw for Next Week 
On Monpay wexr, Jury (First time this season,) Schil 
ler’s a MARIA ste 'ARDA. Maria Stuarda, Madame 





On w epnespay, ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR. 
Lecouvreur, Madame Ristori 

On Farvay, First time in England,) a New Historical 
Play, entitled ELISABETTA REGINA D'INGHILTERRA. 
Elisabetta, Madame Ristori. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 


MUSICAL eh AL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
SPITAL, on the 3ist of Aveusr and the Ist, 


Adrienne 





of Ser nexr. President—The Right Hon. 
tne TARL of DART MoU TH. 


QT. MARTIN'S HALL.—Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY STUART has the honour to announce that 
he will de a COURSE of FOUR LECTURES upon the 
“INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN ON ENGLISH LITERA 
TURE.” The FIRST LECTURE will be given on Turspvay 
the 6th Jury, at Three p.m. Tickets, 7s. 6d. each; or, for 
the Series, 1/. ls.; to be obtained of Mr. R. Sams, Royal 
Library, St. James's Street ; or at the St. Martin’s Hall. 


,eIe . 
T. JAMES’S HALL, Regent Street 
and Piccadilly.—In consequence of the great and in- 
creasing succe: ch at ds each Representation given 
by the CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS, they will have the ho 
nour of giving TWO MOKNING PERFORMANCES at the 
above New and Magnificent Hall, on Monpays, Jury 5 and 
12, to commence each day at 3 0’ clock precisely 
y and Stalls, (numbered and strictly reserved,) 4s. ; 
Area, 3s.; Back Seats, 2s.; Galleries, ls. To be obtained at 
Mr. Mircnece’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; at all 
bog principal Libraries and Music Warchouses; and at the 
it. James’ s Hall, from 11 till 4, Piccadilly Entrance. 
> y 
Me “CHARLES DICKENS WILL 
READ AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL, on Tuvuspay 
Eventne, Jviy 8, at 8 o'clock, his “CHIMES.” 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) 5s.; Area and Galleries, 
2s. 6d.; Unreserved Seats, Is. Tickets to be hadat Messrs. 
Cuarwan and Hat's, Publishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. 
Martin's Hall, Long Acre 


(EYSTAL PALACE, Friday, July 16.— 
GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT, under the direction 
of M. Benedict, in the large Handel Orchestra. 























The fol 








lowing eminent artistes have already accepted engagements | 


—Mad. Lemmans Sherrington and Miss Louisa Pyne, Mad. 
Weies and Miss Dolby, Herr Deck, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. The Band, including 40 first violins, 40 second 
violins, 26 altos, 28 violoncellos, and 28 double basses, (with 
= proportion of wind instruments,) will number upwards 

200 performers and be composed of the elite of the profes- 
sion. The choirs, including the Vocal Association, will 
number 800 vocalists, being a total of 1000 pe rformers. In 
the course of the concert Bach's triple concerto for three 
pianofortes, and Maurer’s new concertante for six principal 
violins, so favourably received at M. Benedict's concert at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, will be performed for the tirst time 
at the Crystal Palace, by the most distinguished artistes, 
whose names will uly announced. Conductors, M. Bene 
dict and Mr. Manns. Price of tickets, 2s. 6d. until Wednes- 
day, the lith of July; after that date the price will be 5s 
Season-ticket-holders have the right of admission on the 
occasion. 

xr Ty 5 7 
ATENT ELEVATOR AND OBSER- 
VATORY.—This ingenious invention, for the attain- 
ment of any given height, is now perfected. It supersedes 
scaffolding in the decoration and cleansing the interior of 
cathedrals, churches, public halls, concert-rooms, &c., and 
the repair of stacks end steeples, factory chimneys, &., and 
is of the greatest value to the owners of estates in cutting 
the tops of tall trees or gathering fruit, and obtaining at a 
moment from any point a radius of nine miles of prospect 
Apply to Mr. Srocaveter, stating the height required to be 
attained, No. 6, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


~~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MO "MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to a aa 
HITE, 228, PICCAD 
LASTIC. STOCK INGS, KNE ‘E-CAP8, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WE AK. 
NESS and SWELA (NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
oe tice an ond light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 





| (} HE 


| old and young, rich and poor, 


| A NEW DISCOVERY 
4 Mr. HOWARD 





i R. RAREY.—Those new Subscribers 


who were unable to attend Mr. RAREY’S Classes the 
past week will be instructed on his return from Paris about 
the second week in Juty. The Subscription List remains 
open at Messrs. Tariersacy’s, Grosvenor Place. The Sub 
scription is Ten Guineas for a Gentleman, and Fifteen 
Guineas for a Lady and Gentleman. Further information, 
and forms for subscription, may be obtaine d, upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, at Mr Rarey’ 8 Office, left hand of the 
yard, Messrs. Tattersall’s, Grosvenor Place Office hours, 


9 to 4. 









IN TEET H.— 





SURGEON -DENTIST, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 


wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 















DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinxerony and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the la 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855 


we vv r 
) ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co.'s NEW TFATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the div ms of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


\ ESSRS. NICOLL’S  ESTABLISH- 
i MENTS are thus divided —NUMBER 114 REGENT 
ET, is their Dépot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle 
men’s Evening and Morning Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 
manufacture of the Guinea Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterproofed 
; Capes, Servants’ Liveries ; MBER 142 is their 
r Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles ; 
MBER 44 contains their other new Department for 
Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and 
economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have secured wide 
spread confidence. The Wholesale Warerooms are at the 
rear ofthe Regent Street Premises, viz , 30,31, and 41, 
WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot is at 21 and 22, 
CORNHILL; and the addresses of the various Agents are 
duly advertised in the journals of the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 


ou RISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROW LANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, Allaying all 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas 
ing sensation attending restored ticity of the skin, 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes and discolouration, are 
eradicated by its application, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Cavtion.—The words “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR” are 
on the wrapper, and their signature “ A. ROWLAND 
and SONS" in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London ; 
and by Chemists and Perfumers 
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unusual atmospheric heat, or a too liberal diet, if not 
early checked, are often attended with serious conse 
quences. When any one finds his ideas less clear than 
usual, his eyesight dimmed, and his head dizzy, while he is 
indispose! to all exertion, physical or mental, he may be 
quite sure that he is in immediate need of some cooling and 





purifying medicine, Let him send at once for a box of Hol- 
loway’s Pills. er a few doses of these inestimable Pills, 
his head will be cle , his spirits elevated, and all his 
energies restored all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World, and at profe ssor Hottow y's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London 


PERFECT RESTORATION of 
HEALTH to the most ENFEEBLED or SHATTERED 
CONSTITUTION, WITHOUT MEDICINE, INCONVE 
NIENCE, or EXVPENS of all Stomach, Nervous, Rilious, 
Pulmonary, and Liver Complaints, by DU BARRY'S DE 
LICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, is adapted to 
as it saves fifty times its cost 
remedies in the effectual removal of indigestion, 
dyspepsia,) habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, all 
nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, hysteria, 
dysentery, diarrhaa, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, he 
ache, debility, despondency, ec: nausea, and 
sickness, (during pregnancy or at sea,) sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints. 
We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of 
gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 47,832—* Fifty years’ in 
describable rony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness at the sto 
mach and vomiting, have been removed by Du Barry's ex 
cellent food.—Maria Jolly, Worthing, Ling, near Diss, 
No. 47,121—Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of Nazing 
altham Cross, Herts, a cure of extreme nervous 
ness, indigestion, therings, low spirits, and nervous fan 
cies. Cure No. $i4—Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, 
near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ dyspepsia, and all the 
horrors of nervous irritability. Cure No. 18,216—Dr. An 
drew Ure, of constipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 




















in other 








mips, Spasms, 
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34,210—Dr. Shorland, of dropsy and debility. Care 
212—Captain Allan, of epileptic fits. Cure No. 36,418 
—Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, spasms, and daity vomitings. 
Cure No. 39,628—Dr. Wurtzer, of consumption. Cure No. 


46,270—Mr. James Roberts, wood-merchant, Frimley, of 
thirty years’ diseased lungs, spitting of blood, 
rangement, partial deafness Cure No. 3906—* Th 
years’ cough, indigestion, and genera! debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Food. 
James Porter, Athol Street, Perth.”’ In canisters, Ib. 2» 
9d.; 2b. 4s. 6d.; Sib. Ils.; 12ib. 228. The 12)b. carriage- 
free, on receipt of Post-office order. Barry pu Barry and 
Co. 77, Regent Strect, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 
182, Piccadilly; Abbiss, 60, Gracechurch Street; 63, 150, 
and 198, Oxford Street; 330, and 451, Strand; 49, and 60, 
Bishopsgate Street. 











Price | 


| ality or language. 
this valuable Work on bos 








> soy Pw 
WweEt 4sLESLEY HOUSE.— An Officer, 
assisted by a resident Clergyman of great experience 
and success in tuitio REPARES effic jently the SONS of 
NOBL EMEN and G TLEMEN for the COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS in every Branch of her Majesty's and the 
Hon. E.LC.’s Service Wellesley House is situated in a 
beautiful Park, seven miles from town. The highest refer- 
ences For further particulars apply by letter to G. For- 
kest, Esq care of Avsorr Barron and Co. Advertisemen 
Contractors, 2, Upper Wellington Stre et, Strand, W.C, 










JPPS’S 3 COG OA.—Erprs, Homeopathic 
Chemist, 170, Piccadilly, 112, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad Street, City ; Manufactory, 
398, Euston Road. One pound and half-pound packets 
only, ls. 6d. and 9¢. Each packet is labelled as above. Sold 
by the principal grocers. 


Jg8sE ‘NCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensaca. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach’'s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 

peg ron 7] T 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, forGAS and CANDLES, from 4/. upwards. 
—A great variety of the newest designs always on view at 
44, Oxford Street. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lus 
tres, Decanters, Wine-glasses, Dessert Services, and every 
description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices. A large 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the newest 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—44, Oxford Street Manufactory, Broad Street, 
Birmingham. Est vblished 1807. 


I ANDSOME BRASS and IRON ‘BED. D- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
suitable both for 





a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furniture 


| | EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Kedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


. on Str ala a Pe r . 
YATHS and TOILETTE WARE,— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has one large Show-room 
devoted exclusively to the display of baths and toilette ware 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest id most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his es- 








tabli ‘nt the most distinguished in this country. Port 
able Showers, 7s. 6d. Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5/.; Nursery, 
lds. to 32s Sponging, I4s. to 32s Hip, ls. to 31s. 6d. A 


large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Va- 
pour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette Ware in great va- 


riety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three 
THE BE SHOW OF IRON BED- 
BUR 


STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8 
TON’S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the 
exclusive show of Lron and Brass Bedsteads and Children's 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Port- 
able Folding Bedsteads, from lls. ; Patent Iron Bedasteada, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from I4s. 6d. ; 
and Cots, from 15s. 6d. cach; handsome Ornamental Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 13s. 6d. to 202, 


Y ’ + . 
\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shef- 
field Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish- 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Man- 
s, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 

a Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
3 , Bedding, Bed 
&c. with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Sixteen 
arge Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1,14, 2, and 3, 
Ne wman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place. 


[MPoRT AN T TO SHIP-OWNE RS AND 
CAPTAINS.—A Second Edition of the Cele- 
brated CODE of SIGNALS for ALL NATIONS. and 
LANGUAGES, by Capt. Reyxown, is now ready, and 
can be obtained of the Publishers, L. Hacnerre and 
Co. 47, Ludgate Hill; and of all Nautical Booksellers. 
It has already been officially accepted by the Navies 
of 17 different countries, and with it, communications 
can be made with every vessel, whatever its nation- 
No ship should leave port without 
Published in2 strongly. 
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8vo. price 25s. 


bound volumes, 


This day is published, 


I. 
Part IV. price IL nee, 


ALES FROM “BLAC K WOOD.” 
CONTAINING = 


Lazaro’s Legacy, by ay H 
A Story without a Tail, by Dr. 
Faustus and Queen Elizabeth. 
Il. 
VOLUME I. of this Serics contains Nos. I. te IIL. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, bound in cloth. 
WituraM Biackwoop and Sons, Edint vurgh & London 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN BELGRA- 
VIA, and the PUBLIC MEETING at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly. 

Every person who feels interested in the mainte- 
nance and defence of the Protestant Christianity of 
these Kingdoms (and who that loves his country does 
not?) should reaad—THE CHIEF OF SINNERS’ 
EARNEST EXHORTATION TO CHRISTIAN 
UNITY ; affectionately addressed to the Members of 
every Religious Community and Denomination, be they 
Hebrew, Christian, or Infidel with an Appendix 
containing Bishop Beverige’s Soliloquy on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and the Divinity of the Christian 
Religion. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 6¢ ; gilt, extra 
gilt, 8s. 6d. 


imley. 
lag 
Maginn. 





78. 6d. 


AN o, Compiled by the same 

THE NE W TESTAMENT L AWs OF 
GRACE AND TRUTH. Promulgated by the Great 
Lawgiver, Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, from 
the Mount, commonly called ‘* The Sermon on the 
Mount.” With Hymns and Music adapted for Social 
Worship. Koyal l6mo. limp cloth, gilt, ls.; Prench 
morocco, 2s. 

Published by Partrriper 
Edinburgh : Mexzies. Dublin: 
all Booksellers. 








and Co. Paternoster Row ; 
J. Roverrson ; and 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.'S 
NEW LIST. 


I. 
IFE OF PROFESSOR EDWARD 
L FORBES, the Naturalist. By Groner WILson, 


M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Techno : 
the University of Edinburgh ; Author of “ The Five 
Gateways of Kuowledge,” Xc. [In preparation. 


wlogy in 





il. 

A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the 
Right Reverend G. E. L. Corrox, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. Crown Svo. 

{in June, 
Ill, 
ILLUSTRATED .BY RICHARD DOYLE. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE; 
or the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By 


the Author of “* Tom Brown’s School Days. ” Square 
l2mo. {Near ly ready. 


TV. 

AN ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO 
Mr. KINGSLEY’S GLAUCUS : containing Coloured 
Plates of the Objects mentioned in the Work. By G. 
B, Sowensy, F.L.S, Fep. 8vo. [in June. 


v. 

ESSAYS. By the late GrorcE 
Brey, M.A. Librarian of Trinity College. 
Edited by Wiiuiam Gronor Crarx, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge. Ww ith Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d 


Cowrrents: I. Tennyson’s Poems—IT. Wordsworth’s 
Poems—II1. Poetry and Criticism —IV. Angel in the 
House—V. Carlyle’s Life of Sterling—V1. Esmond 
VIL. My Novel ~VIII. Bleak House—IX. Westward 
Ho!—X. Wilson's Noctes Ambrosianw—XI, Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy. 

“If these Essays had not been collected, 
literature would have been de prived of one of the most 
delightful and precious volumes of criticism that has 
appeared in these days. . . . . The Essay on Tenny- 
son combines, with special critical inquiry, such an 
exposition of the principles, and such an illustration 
of the spirit and method of the highest poetical 
criticism, that it must be placed quite by itself as the 


| 
| 


finest effort of the kind that nas been perfeeted by a | 


contemporary writer. To ever, cultivated reader th: 
Essays will disclose the wonderful clearness of 
perception, the delicacy of feeling, the pure taste, and 
the remarkably firm and decisive judgment which are 
the characteristics of all Mr. Brimley’s writings on 
subjects that really penetrated and fully possessed his 
nature.”—-Nonconformist. 


vi. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS, A} 


Story for Girls, With a Frontispiece. Fep, 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

“‘Itis a book girls will read with avidity, and can 
hardly fail to protit by.”— Literary Churchman. 

* A well-written story for girls; full of story, full, 
also, of direct and open appeal to the religious 
feelings.” — Eraminer. 

“Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and 
healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story 
for girls, and we wish all the girls in the land had the 


opportunity of reading it.””—Noenconformist. 
vil. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

Sixth Edition. By an Old Boy. With a New Preface. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The New Preface may be had by all purchasers of 
former editions on application to their respective 
booksellers, or on sending two postage stamps to the 
publishers. 

vill, 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD AND 
FELLOWSHIP among MEN. A Series of Sermons on 
Public Worship. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Contents: I. Preaching: a Call to Worship. By 
F. D. Maurice, M.A.—If. Common Prayer : the 
Method of Worship. By T. J. Rowsell, M.A. 
Ill. Baptism: an Admission to ae oa ge of 
Worship. By J. Li. Davies, M.A. The Lord’s 
Supper: the Most Sacred Bond of Worship, By D. 
J. Vaughan, M.A. —V. Phe Sabbath Day: the Re- 
freshment of Worship. By J. Ll. Davies, M.A. 
VI. The Bible: a . ve — of the Beginning and 
End of Worship. By F. D. Maurice, M.A ‘ 





Ix. 

BRITISH INDIA: its Races and its | 
History. By J. Matcomm Luptow, Esq. Two vols. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

“The best historical Indian manual existing—one 
that ought to be in the ! + of every man who 


writes, speaks, or votes on ‘the Indian question. 
Examines. 
x. 

THE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH IN 
their RELATIONS to HOLY SCRIPTI RE and the 
CONSCIENCE of the CHRISTIAN, By C. A. Swary- 
sox, M.A. Principal of the 1 cological Colleg » and 
Prebendary of Chichester, 8vo. 9s. 

Coxtexts: I. Faith in God—II. Exercise of our 
Reason—III. Origin and Autherity of Creeds—IV. In- 
ductive Proof of the Creeds—V. Continual Guidance 
of the Spirit—VI. Test and Application of Seripture— 
VII. Private Judgment—VII1. Stre ngthening of the 
Judgment and the Preparation for Controversy. 
With an Appendix. “ 

“A thoughtful series of discourses. The author is 
clearly anxious to grasp and solve the real intellectual 
difficulties of the pres ent day, and shows that be has 
opened his mind to study and understand them.” 
National Review 


This day is published, 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN CAIRD, M.A. 


Minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, Author of “ Religion in Common Life.” 


In post Svo. price Ts, 6d, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Immediately, 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


New Works Published this day. 


THE LADIES OF “BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of ** Mary Powell,” &c. 


2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 12s, 
Il. Itt. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. | FRIENDS AT a OWN FIRE- 


By Mrs. CASE, | SIDES. 





Widow of Col. Case, 32d Regiment (Queen's). By Mrs. Exv.rs, Author of “ The Women of 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, England,” &c, 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12s, 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: 
A TRACT A RI AN I V VE STORY. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





TEWEST MUSIC.—ANOTHER EDI- Lately published, an entire op w Edition, being jthe 
‘ ns ~ Fourth, of t 
TION (185th) of HAMILTON’S MODERN ES . a 
INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Price 4s.: | FMOETICAL WORKS OF JOHN ED- 
ditto for Singing, 5s. ‘ Everybody who can play the | MUND READE, with large Additions and Re- 


pianoforte knows something of this standard work; | visions. In 4 vols, feap, Svo, 20s, 
those who are going to learn to play the piano will | ContENTS 
probably become acquainted with it in their first Italy, in Pour Parts Life's Episode 
lesson. . ... 4 A work that is to music what Lindley Vision of the Ancient Kings, | Cain the Wanderer. 
Murray is to grammar..... Very elegantly got up, Youth and How it Passed. The Deluge 
and a marvel of cheapness.”"—Vide Crystal Palace Memnon Man in Paradise 
News, Sept. 5. Catiling Revelations of Life 
» . ’ : Lyrical Poems 
London: Roserr € — ~~ o. New Burlington Lonoman, Brown, Gurren, Lonomans, and Roperts. 
Street, W. oa pect Renate. tna deeemrsemnrmmarene sate th paenetinecaemner acne 
FuY NCIAL REFORMER: Just published, 
by F . Council of the Financial Reform Asso- In quarto, cloth, price 24s, 


ciation. Monthly. Price 3¢.;o0r4d. per post. No, 1, corsvarser £ 5 - — 

Now ready. ; , : : : ENC YC LOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
Address of the Council—Breeches Pocket Principles 
Mortality in the Army—The Public Moneys Com- LIGHTH EDITION, 

mittee and the late Lords of the Treasury—Bungling 

and Jobbery at the Horse Guards— Official Book-keep- ——— 

ing : Startling Discrepancies—Financial Proceedings in 


Parliament collated—lTrance and _ Free-trade—The ——— , . 2 
Paper Duty—The Hudson's Bay Company—A_ Public ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS 


Defaulter—Honest Stock Taking Wanted, &c. &e ENGRAVINGS. 
London: Simpkixn, Marsw#arst, and Co Individual | And Conrarntne, amongst other Important 

orders attended to by all Bookscllers and Newsvenders Articles, the following 

in the Kingdom. Liverpool: H. Grexnwoop, 32, 4 - 

Castle Street. NAVIGATION. By the Rev. Josern Woorzey, 

— P LL.D. F.R.A.S8. late Principal of the School of Ma- 

| he E AT HEN UE U M. ana ht = atte ntion of thematies and Naval Construction at Portsmouth. 

the Proprietors has been directed to th neone | NAVIGATION, Inland. By Daviw Srevensow 





Vol. XVI. 





venience caused by the increasing bulk of the yearly V.RS.E. M.LC.E. &e. 
volumes It has been represented to them that when naz 

the ArvEeNuum started its yearly volume consisted of | NAVY and NORWAY. By Jou~x Bannow, Author 
810 pages, whilst its contents last year extended to no of “ Excursions in the North of Europe,” &e. 


less than 1644 pages The Proprictors have therefore NEPAUL. By Evwan» Tuoxxrow, Author of “ Ga- 
zetteer of India,” 


resolved that the Aruenjum shall in future be paged 
in half-yearly volumes, and an enlarged Inpex given 
with each volume. NEUTRALITY. By J. B. M‘Cvrt0cn. 
Che Index for the volume ending June will be pub- . 
lished early in July. NEWSPAPERS. Wy Evwanp Enwarns, Author of 
» The Aruenxe™ is published every Saturday, | the Article “* Libraries.” 


price 4d. by Joun Francis, 14, Wellington Street NEWTON, (Sir Isaac), and OPTICS, By sir 


North, Strand, London, W.C. 
¥ : Davip Brewster. 


| ORD CHELMSFORD, (late Sir F. | NEW YORK. By Faeemis Mexr, late Editor 0 
4 Thesiger,) from a Photograph by Mayaus., En- * Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine,” New York, U, 8, 
graved on Steel, by D. J. Pov np, with Memoir, by E = . + = 

Waxrorp, Esq. M.A, will appear in “ The National | NEW ZEALAND. By Rev. W. B. Boyce. 
Portrait Gallery” of “ THE TLLUSTRATED NEWS AR ’ by E. G. Saurex, Author of the 
OF THE WORLD” of Jury 3d, (No. 22,) price 6d. ; wane naOTA. uito Shore.” 

stamped, 7d . . - > z 


Portraits already published, which may be had with NIEBUHR. By Rev. Curries Mrenrvare, B.D. 






the following Numbers—No, 1, the Princess Royal ; Author of a “ History of the Romanus under the Em- 
No. 2, Prince Frederick William of Prussia No. 6, pire,” &e. 

Lord Palmerston; No. 8 Dr. Livingstone No. 11, ; 

Sir Colin Campbell; No. 13, the Duke of Cambridge; | NILE. By Gronor Mexiy, (Liverpool). 





No. 15, Lord John Russeli; No. 17, the Bishop o NINEVEH. Py A. UU. Lavan. 

Oxford; No. 18, General Williams of hars; No. 19, at 

Lord Panmure; No. 20, the Hon. G. M, Dallas; No. | NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
21, General Windham Also, in Monthly Parts, By E. B. Easrwick, Professor of Hindustani and 
Stitched in a neat wrapper, containing €1 of Teluga, East India College, Haileybury. 

ae Ne — " eiestrate with Wood En- NUMISMATICS. By R. 8. Poorz, Author of the 
ravings, and four of the abov rtraits © 2s ay amen a Age athenthen 

To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and Articles “* Egypt” and “* Hieroglyphics. 








at the Railway Stations, or direct from the Office, 199, | QDONTOLOGY and OKEN, By Ricuanp Owen, 
ou ind, London, F.R.S. Superintendent of the Departments of Natu- 


SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS AND RURAL DEANS. ral History, British Museum. 
This day, crown 8vo. cloth, price Ws. 6d. CZHLENSCHLAGER. by THropory MARTIN. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE TO ORGAN. By Groncr Farqvuuan Guanam, Author of 


WO the RESTORATION of SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS | rticle “ Music.” 
and RURAL DEANS, made by Tuomas Burrr, LL.D. | the Article “ Music. : 

inthe year 1711. Edited by James Fexpatt M.A. | ORNITHOLOGY. By Jaxes Wisox, Author of the 
Rector of Harlton, and Proctor in Convocation for the Article ** Mammalia.” 


Clergy of the Diocese of Ely, late Fe ee of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. ‘ Newcastle. Northampton. Odessa. 


To which is added, Norfolk. _ Nottingham. Orkney, &c. 


“SOME SUGGESTIONS ON LAY COOPERA- SS 
TION.” Edinburgh : ; ApAM and CHanies BLACK. 


Cambridge : Macuriiay and Co. May be had of London: Smrxry, Manstazs., and Co, ; and all 
all Booksellers. | Booksellers. 
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On the 7th of m uly, the Second ge with Analyti- 
Table of Content of 

R. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVI- 

LIZATION IN ENGLAND. Volume I. price 


8. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Complete in 3 Parts, —_ numerous Illustrations, 


21. 6s. 6d. 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
Wituiam ALLEN Mitzer, M.D. F.R.S. Professor 
of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MR. MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Volumes I. and IT. 12s. each, ” 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
By Wituiam Massey, M.P. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 








. with Ma s, 10s. 6d. 
ELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and 
Travel. By Witu1am Groror CLarK, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 5s. 
GAZPACHO; or Summer Months in Spain. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth 3s. 6 
OMAN SEPULCHRAL INSCRIP- 
TIONS; their relation to Archeology, Lan- 
Fak: and Religion, By Joun Kenrick, M.A, 
' J. Russev. Surra, 36,Soho Square, London. 


ELIOT W aa RTON’S WORKS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. each. 
HE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
New Edition, Illustrated. 
DARIEN ; or THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 
London: Cuartes H. Ciarke, 23, Paternoster Row. 








is day is published, 
~! ALMON- CA AST S and STRAY-SHOTS ; 
being Fly-Leaves from the Note-Book of Joun 
Coravnoun, Esq. Author of ** The Moorand the Loch,” 
&e. Feap. &vo. price 5s. 
‘ WLM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
jon, 





Just published, price 6d. 
HE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. By B. Temp.ar, 
Master of the Manchester Model Secular School. 
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BOOKS. 
BRIALMONT AND GLEIG’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON,* 

A coop deal of attention has been drawn to Captain Brialmont’s 
life of the Duke of Wellington in its original French, not less for 
its own merits, than for its impartiality and fairness—the justice 
it was said to have rendered the Duke. Ample praise no doubt 
is given by the Belgian officer to the capacity, industry, honour, 
and virtue of the Duke of Wellington—though Mr. Gleig demurs 
to his being ranked as a general second to Napoleon; but time 
had already had some effect in softening prejudices. Justice has 
been done to the character and achievements of Wellington, 
though, perhaps, in a bit by bit way, by various Continental 
writers, including some of the more respectable class of French- 
men. The distinctive feature of M. Brialmont’s work seems to us 
jess its mere justice than its thoroughness and completeness. He 
has made the career and character of Wellington a study in its 
length, breadth, depth, and concomitants. It is not only that he 











has had recourse to the despatches and other leading works, as 
well as to publications of less authority and importance. He has 


mastered and analyzed the available information, and then ap- | 


plied the results to test the character of the man, and bring out 
the spirit of his plans and actions, just as a jury attends to the 
evidence and law, to arrive at a true deliverance. In this point 
of view the work is undoubtedly very remarkable,—searching, 
minute, yet comprehensive. 

Although called a Life, M. Brialmont’s book in its entirety is 
rather the public career of the Duke of Wellington; and of this 
Mr. Gleig, at least for the present, has only undertaken the mili- 
tary portion, closing his translation and commentary with the 
battle of Waterloo. This separation of parts has not so incon- 
gruous an effect as might be anticipated; because the “ civil and 
political life” of the hero does not begin till the Peace of 1815, 
and the close of the war really closes the writer’s subject. In 
strictness the book is not more a military biography of Welling- 
ton than a history of the wars in which he was personally en- 
gaged. In the narratives the commander has individually scarce- 
ly a greater prominence than he would have in a military history. 
Even in the elaborate summaries that follow the Peninsular war 
and the campaign of Waterloo, with a view of exhausting the 
elements of the respective subjects, and accounting for the results, 
the Duke is not biographically more conspicuous than he would 
be in an historical disquisition, simply because he is the import- 
ant actor, at least in the Peninsula. Soult, Massena, Marmont, 
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full justice to the Duke’s extraordinary labours, and his great 
abilities, without overlooking his mistakes, it expounds the al- 
most insuperable difficulties with which the French had to con- 
tend from the national pride and hatred of the Spaniards, the na- 
ture of the country, the military mischiefs of the system of requi- 
sitions, and lastly the moral evils which tainted the whole scheme 
of Napoleon’s conquest. The criticism on the campaign of Wa- 
terloo is briefer, but equally searching ; and, by the by, M. Brial- 
mont rather leans to the judgment of Sir Archibald Alison, that 
the Duke did distribute his forees too widely. 

Besides translating M. Brialmont’s work up to the Peace of 
1815, and not always very felicitously, Mr, Gleig has made con- 
siderable additions to the text. ‘These interpretations (in brack- 
ets) occasionally have the effect of alterations, so far at least as 
stopping the flow of the original narrative, and apparently 
weakening its connexion. ‘They sometimes take the form of con- 
troverting Brialmont’s conclusions, especially in reference to the 
discipline of the British army—though Brialmont’s estimate, as 
Mr. Gleig admits, is fully supported by the written accounts of the 
Duke himself ; at othertimesthey support the biographer’s opinions, 
The larger contributions are of a biographical nature, and form the 
most interesting portions of Mr. Gleig’s additions. Though not in- 
timate with the Duke, he often saw him, and had some curious con- 
versations with him; the present Duke has assisted him with 
family-documents, and Mr, Gleig has also used his own shrewdness 
in observing and reflecting. Here are his remarks on the un- 
certainty which hangs over the place and the date of the Duke's 
birth. 

“It is certainly not a little to be wondered at, considering the place 
which the subject ‘of these speculations is destined to fill in history, that 
such points should remain to this day unsettled. And it is searcely less so 








| that they appear never to have been treated as worthy of amoment’s consider- 





and Joseph, or Jourdan, or whoever may be held responsible for | 


Vittoria, only appeared during an act or two of the drama, and 
then passed away. Wellington was ever present, and his actions 
must of necessity become the continued topic of consideration. 

It is in these separate disquisitions, and the critical observations 
scattered throughout the narrative, that the real peculiarity of the 
work and its great merit consist. ‘To readers of the Selections from 
the Despatches and of Napier’s History little novelty will be found 
in the Indian or Peninsular narratives. So much has been written 
about Waterloo of a controversial nature, and the battle or rather 
campaign has been so often described, that not much which is new 
could be expected there. What the book formally undertakes is 
to give a condensed yet sufficient account of Anglo-Indian history 
in which Wellington was directly engaged, with some notice of his 
brother the Marquis Wellesley’s policy ; 2. to furnish a history of 
the Peninsular war ; and this forms a convenient medium between 
the elaborate fulness of Napier and the popular or special narra- 
lives of other writers ; 3. inan account of the campaign of Water- 
loo, to combine the pith of the most probable facts recorded by 
various writers, into a clear and calm narrative, mentioning in 
foot notes various improbabilities that have been put forward by 
writers of some position or claiming some original knowledge. 
The military experience and studies of the writer pervade all the 
historical accounts. 

The directly critical parts have greater originality and value, 
because something very like the narratives may be found in 
other writers, and with greater effect as regards picturesque de- 
scription. The battle of Albuera, though derived from Napier, is 
pale by the side of that historian’s limning; we think that seve- 
ral accounts of Waterloo present the broad incidents of that me- 
morable day more vividly to the mind; a similar remark may be 
made upon Assaye. The inquiry into the causes of Wellington’s 
success in the Peninsula, with such small means as he possessed, 
such grudging support or active opposition as he met from home 
—and with such overwhelming odds against him, is a very re- 
markable piece of military and political criticism. While it does 

* History of the Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington. From the French of M. 
Brialmont, Captain on the Staff of the Belgian Army. With Emendations and 


Additions. By the Reverend G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
Xe, In three volumes. Volumes I. and Il. Published by Longmans and Co. 


ation, either by the Duke himself or by any member of his family. The truth 
is, that of the early history of this great man very little is known. He neither 
kept a journal at any period of his career, nor has he left on reeord any 
loose memoranda, such as might be useful to his biographer in the investi- 
gation of minute details like these. And as he rarely spoke of his boyhood 
and youth, and never except incidentally, the inference to be drawn is, that 
boyhood and youth were not fruitful to him in very agreeable recollec- 
tions.” 

Mr. Gleig adduces something like a fact in support of this 
opinion of the joyless nature of Arthur Wellesley’s youthful 
home, namely, the dislike of his mother. 

“Though endowed with talents of a very superior order, she was by no 
means remarkable for her devotion to the amenities of domestic life. Her 
prejudices, also, appear to have been strong; and Arthur, her fourth son, 
was so unfortunate as to become to her the object of something not far 
removed from aversion. Hence he spent little of his time, asa boy, at 
home. Being considered, too, as the dunce of the family, no great care was 
used in selecting the schools to which he should be sent. When very young, 
he was placed ata private seminary, somewhere in Chelsea, whence, in a 


| year or two, he was removed to Eton; but, either because he had been in- 


differently grounded at the outset, or had no taste in those days for classical 
study, he appears to have made little progress there, and certainly achieved 


no distinction. Indeed, his career was so completely devoid of mark of any 


| kind, that no exploit of his, while an Eton boy, save only his pugilistie en- 
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counter with Bobus Smith, seems to be ‘even traditionally remem- 
bered,”’ 

Notwithstanding these reasonings of Mr. Gleig’s, the almost total 
want of materials for the Duke’s early life is very extraordinary. 
While the public is overwhelmed with trivial or ridiculous bio- 
graphical tales of insignificant persons, really nothing is known 
of Wellington. When « man arrives at eminence late in life, or 
even when his path towards fame has been solitary, we see a rea- 
son for the absence of living traits, or traits of any kind, But 
Wellington fought the battle of Waterloo in his forty-seventh 
year: between the age of cighteen and twenty-five, he served in 
no less than five regiments ; he was a Member of the Irish Par- 
liament, and aide-de-camp to the Lord-Licutenant—not con- 
spicuous public positions perhaps, but enough to bring him into 
contact with many persons; yet no one appears ever to have writ- 
ten down any personal characteristics which struck him in Arthur 
Wellesley, though many men must have been living after the 
battle of Waterloo, who could well remember him as a young 
man, or even as youth and boy. M. brialmont and Mr, Gleig 
between them can rout out nothing more than some well-known 
anecdotes, including the story of his Dublin debts. These last, 
however, serve to introduce some reminiscences by Mr. Gleig re- 
specting the finance of a later time. 

“The writer of these sentences enjoyed, on several occasions, the great 
privilege of spending days together with the illustrious Duke in the retire- 
ment of Walmer Castle. At such times his Grace did not hesitate to con- 
verse freely about himself, and, the subject of subscriptions and of charities 
happening to arise, he once produced his well-kept account-book for the 
year. It appeared from that document, that he had given away between 
January and December considerably more than 4000/. ‘I make a point 
now,’ he used to say, ‘ of paying my own bills, and I advise every one to do 
the same ; formerly I used to trust a confidential servant to pay them, but I 
was cured of that folly by receiving one morning, to my great surprise, 
duns of a year or two standing. The fellow had speculated with my money 
and left my bills unpaid.’ Talking of debt his remark was, ‘It makes a 
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slave of a man. I have often known what it was to be in want of money, but 
I never got into debt.’ His Grace had either forgotten the affair with the 
Dublin tradesmen, or, which is quite as probable, the whole story may de- 
serve to be treated as apocryphal.” 

The most curious document in the book is a letter written 
soon after Colonel Wellesley’s return from Holland in 1795, in 
which he solicits some civil employment, and intimates his inten- 
tion, if he can get it, to withdraw from the army. ‘The ‘ honour- 
able engagement” refers to Lady Catherine Packenham whom he 
afterwards married. ; 

“There appears to have been a good deal of pressure upon his mind at 
this time, from what causes originating there is nothing to show. But pro- 
bably straitened means and the desire to fulfil an honourable engagement 
were not without their effect in producing it. Be this, however, as it may, 
the fact is certain that he seriously meditated retiring from the service, and 
consulted his brother, the Earl of Mornington, as to the career in civil life 
which it would be prudent to follow. The result was the following letter 
to Lord Camden, than which no more interesting or important document 
has ever been, brought under public notice— 

«*Trim, June 25, 1795. 

““¢My Lord—I have frequently intended to speak to your Excellency 
upon the subject with which I am now going to trouble you, and I have 
always been prevented by the fear that you should imagine that I was press- 
ing myself upon you in an indecent manner ; but as I told you in 
London that I should take some opportunity of stating the claims which I 
thought I had upon the Government of Ireland, I hope you will not con- 
ceive that I presume upon your kindness and partiality in so doing at pre- 
sent, as I assure you nothing but the circumstances under which I labour 
would induce me to trouble your Excellency’s Government at any time. 

*** The offices to which Lord Mornington has desired me to look are those 





of the Revenue and Treasury Boards; and considering the persons who are | 


at present at those Boards, and those who, it is said, are forthwith to be 
appointed to vacancies likely to be made at them, I hope that I shall not 
be supposed to place myself too high in desiring to be taken into considera- 
tion upon the first vacancy at either of them. If your Excellency and Mr. 
Pelham are of opinion that the offices at those boards are too high for me, 
of course you will say so; and as I am convinced that no man is so bad a 
judge of the justice of a claim as he who makes it, I trust you will not be- 
ieve that I shall feel otherwise towards you than as I have always felt, 
with sentiments of the greatest regard, and with an anxious wish to render 
you and your Government every service in my power, in whatever situa- 
tion I may be placed. With those sentiments | accompanied you to Ire- 
land, and whatever may be your decision on the subject, I shall retain 
them. You will probably be surprised at my desiring a civil instead of a mi- 
litary office. It certainly is a departure from the line which I prefer; but 
[ see the manner in which the military offices are filled, and I don’t wish 
to ask you for that which I know you cannot give me. 

“**T have now delivered my mind from a considerable burden; and al- 
though the necessities under which I labour from different circumstances 
have nothing to do with the question whether I have a claim to the offices 
I have mentioned, T again repeat, that nothing but them should induce me 
to trouble your Excellency’s Government at any time. 

***T have the honour to be, my Lord, your Excellency’s most faithful 
and obedient servant, WESLEY.’ 

** We have inserted this letter without presuming to correct even the single 
clerical inaccuracy which occurs in it, because it is proper that the British 
people should read the letter, exactly as it was written, which had well 
nigh cut short the military career of their greatest hero. On what ap- 
parently trivial accidents the affairs of men depend! Had Lord Camden re- 
ceived Colonel Weliesley’s application with favour, the latter would have 
doubtless settled down, and become a highly respectable married man as 
well as a useful public servant. What would have been the fate of the 
Spanish pom, of Napoleon the First, of France, and of Europe, 
who shall un lertake to surmise >” 

Numerous plans and maps illustrate the volumes; and there are 

rtraits of the principal commanders, about which the less that 
Is said the better. 

DE QUINCEY’S STUDIES AND ESSAYS," 

WE are glad to see the republication of Mr. De Quincey’s works 
eding with tolerable regularity, though the collection has 
ardly reached that point which would justify us in attempting 
a collective review. The task of collecting his scattered produc- 
tions was peculiarly due from Mr, De Quincey, since with the 
one exception of Mr. Jeffrey, there has been no great writer of 
our time, whose labours have been so entirely confined to writing 
for periodicals. Myr, De Quincey’s qualifications for the self-edi- 
torial function are indeed of the scantiest. But, fortunately, like 
other of our essayists, he has been at once preceded and stimu- 
lated by transatlantic editors and publishers, themselves authors 
of some reputation, who, in quite another spirit than a piratical 
one, have devoted no ordinary labour and expense to reassembling 
the scattered monuments of his genius. It is amusing in a note 
to one of the volumes before us, to find Mr. De Quincey appealing 
to Messrs. Ticknor and Field for information whether he ever 
ublished an essay on a certain subject or not; and ifso, where 
itis to be found. ‘It is astonishing,” quoth he, “how much 
more Boston knows of my literary acts and purposes than I do 
myself.” What a pity these Boston friends were not custodians 
of the “ twenty or twenty-five (unpublished) dreams and noon- 
day visions,” which were reserved as a ‘‘ crowning grace” to the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Opium-Eater,” but mysteriously disappeared 
(Mr. De Quincey is characteristically unable to say how,) before 

oy. could be placed in the compositor’s hands ! 

e have not had the luck, rare we suppose in England, to 
meet with the American edition of Mr. De Quincey’s works. But 
while the English,—or it would be more correct to say the Scotch, 
—edition has undeniable superiorities, in respect of careful 
revision by the author, and copious additions ounsineh, (the 
“Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” as well as many shorter 
pieces, may be regarded as entirely rewritten,) we can conceive 

* Studies on Secret Records, Personal and Historic, with other Papers. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 

Essays, Sceptical and Anti-Sceptical, on Problems Neglected or Misconceived. 
By Thomas De Quincey. (Forming Volumes VII, and VIII. of the collected edi- 
tion of his works.) Published by James Hogg and Sons, Edinburgh, 





many reasons by A every admirer of Mr. De Quincey would like to 
have a copy of the American edition on his shelves beside the 
English set. One of these is, that in the author’s own edition we 
have no indication, unless incidentally, of the time or place where 
each essay originally appeared. And another is, that Mr. De 
Quincey, actuated, we suppose, by supersubtleties undiscernible 
by ordinary readers, has been strangely infelicitous in the ap- 
portionment into volumes of the essays or sketches which form the 
bulk of his writings; nay in a few cases, we must say, in the 
mere selection of pieces for republication. For example that long 
paper on Dr. Parr, reproduced under the title of ‘“*‘ Whiggism in 
its relations to Literature,” is both in its subject and its 
execution, of no interest or importance to a of this 
generation: and yet Mr. De Quincey not only fills one half of his 
thickest volume with it, but has fondly and elaborately illustrated 
it with a large body of notes. And all this ‘much ado”—not 


‘much under 200 pages—is about that absolutely ‘‘less than 


nothing,” that noisiest of negative quantities, that emptiest and 
most contemptible of all recorded celebrities, Dr. Parr! 

Not less questionable is the attempt perceptible throughout, but 
enhanced on in the more recent issues, to make each volume an in- 
dependent publication. The volumes are not numbered ; and it 
is only by a painful counting of the stars on the back—a symbol 
of which the meaning may not suggest itself to one reader out of 
fifty,—that the relative place of each volume in the set can be as- 
certained. And of course with the accumulation of volumes, arises 
a parallel increase of baptismal perplexities—trebly disastrous to 
so thoroughly Shandean a progenitor as Mr. De Quincey—until 
of the volumes before us the titles not only border on the absurd, 


| but, what should touch the self-editor’s conscience much more 


keenly, are absolutely misleading. And if we might whisper a 
word into the publisher’s ear, we would say they are most un- 
attractive and unpopular into the bargain. Or if these titles do 
attract, it will be only to disappoint. ‘Studies of Secret Re- 
cords”! Who would suppose that the principal contents of the 
volume so named were a review of Bentley’s life, and an article on 
Cicero, written with some reference to Middleton; both excellent 
papers of their kind, but containing much less of what is peculiar 
in conception and execution, than we mostly find in an author, 
one of whose greatest attractions is, that you seldom know what 
he is going to say on any subject whatever. Two other papers in 
the volume, “‘ Judas Iscariot” and ‘ Seeret Societies,” deal with 
difficult problems enough, and are full of new and suggestive 
matter. ‘The word ‘‘secret” is so far appropriate, but what or where 
are the ‘‘ records” to which the epithet is applied ? Mr. De Quincey 
is above all writers so conscientious as well as so skilful in the use 
of language, that we marvel at.almost as much as we lament the 
laxness into which in this case his Shandyism has led him. Not 
much better—some people may think almost worse—is the title of 
the next volume,—‘ Essays Sceptical and Anti-Sceptical, on Pro- 
blems Neglected or Misconceived”! This may describe well 
enough one half the articles in the volume; but its relation to 
papers on “ Walking Stewart,’ the ‘ Marquis Wellesley,” 
‘** Schlosser’s Literature,” or ‘‘ Finlay’s Greece,” is too vague 
and distant to justify making them a part of the bill of fare. 
Why not continue the simple title of ‘ Miscellanies” under 
which the third and fourth volumes appeared? There is not a 
collection in the world which merits the appellation so well, since 
not only is the variety of the topics diseussed perfectly extraordi- 
nary, but scarce a single article is there of any length which from 
the frequency and unexpectedness, and sometimes unaccountable- 
ness of the digressions, might not be regarded as a miscellany in 
itself. Montaigne himself was not a more incorrigible rambler 
nor a more inveterate gossip than De Quincey. 

It will not be supposed that we make these remarks from any 
feeling of unkindness to a veteran author, to whose writings we 
are indebted for no little pleasure and instruction, and for whom 
we have the greatest respect. But we have reason to believe that 
thes¢ editorial vagaries interfere with the popularity of a publi- 
cation which we fear has sufficient difficulties to contend with, 
without the creation of supererogatory ones. 

The oceasion of our selecting, what by the symbolic stars would 
appear to be the seventh and eighth volumes of the collection, for 
special notice, is that they differ so far from the preceding vo- 
lumes, that the principal papers in them have more or less of a 
theological character, even when treating of subjects apparently 
secular. Mr. De Quincey holds a peculiar and hitherto we fancy 
little understood position in regard of subjects of this kind, The 
friend and companion of Coleridge and Wordsworth, his attention 
would naturally have been much directed to questions of this 
class, even if the natural bent of his mind—his innate capacities, 
no less than his vast acquirements—had not been in that direction, 
Far more than either of them a fearless thinker and frank writer, 
he is as sincere a believer, nay we believe we might say pretty 
nearly as orthodox a churchman as in their latter on they were 
proud to be reckoned. Those who have read the ‘ Autobio- 
graphy ” will remember the theological exercitations with Lady 
Carbery, in which the boy De Quincey foreshadowed so much 
of what the man was to become, Even at that mn | age he hit 
upon notions which evinced a wonderful sharpness and ingenuity. 
It is to be regretted that in after years he has written so little on 
set theological subjects. But it is not too much to say, that 
for originality and suggestiveness, there is nothing in Cole- 
ridge’s writings comparable to some of the interpretations 
and illustrations which, when opportunity offers, it seems 
to cost Mr. De Quincey no effort to supply. Take the pa- 
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per on Judas Iscariot for instance. Whether it preceded 
Dr. Whately’s essay to the same purpose, we are without the data 
to ascertain. But working out a cognate result, we may remark 
how much more dignified as well as pathetic it is; how much 
better suited to carry conviction; and to instruct, even where it 
fails to convince. “The attempt to explain the statement that 
Judas’s “‘ bowels gushed out” as but a metaphorical expression 
for his heart being broken, we can only regard as a notable in- 
stance of supersubtlety. But on the other hand what a flood of 
light do the remarks in the concluding pages, on the indispens- 
ableness to Christ’s preaching, of his appearing in the character 
of a hakim, throw upon the whole gospel history. In connexion 
with this essay ought to be read that in the next volume—* On 
Miracles as Subjects of Testimony ”—written in answer to Hume. 
Those who are familiar only with the current refutations of one 
of Hume’s most celebrated paradoxes, will be surprised at the 
novel and effective method in which Mr. De Quincey has grappled 
with the difficulties of the subject. 

Amiable and tolerant to a degree remarkable even in this age 
of tolerance, Mr. De Quincey has his dislikes like other people, and 
in expressing them evinces no ordinary talent for polemics, 
There is wonderful vivacity in his assaults on Conyers Middle- 
ton, Bishop Warburton, and the historian Josephus, in some of 
the essays which we have named. ‘The last receives on more than 
one occasion an awful mauling; and we are not prepared to say 
that he does not, to a great extent, merit it. One of Mr. De 
Quincey’s chief grievances against Josephus is his account 
of the Essenes; which is declared to be a malicious inven- 
tion, designed to damage Christianity by showing that there 
were Christians before Christ. Without taking the extreme view 
which Mr. De Quincey does, we admit that it is well worth in- 
quiry whether on this as other matters wherein he ltad the strong- 
est motives to deceive, the authority of Josephus has not been too 
carelessly accepted. The discussion will be found in the second 
yart of the essay on ‘ Secret Societies,” supplemented by a note 
Suton’ to complete the argument. 

Well worth attention too is the essay headed ‘“ Protestantism” ; 
but of which, (as Mr. De Quincey ’s titles seldom indicate the con- 
tents,) it is necessary to say that it principally deals with questions 
connected with the “ inspiration ” of the Holy Scriptures. This sug- 
gests a comparison with Uoleridge’s ‘‘ Confessions of an Enquiring 
Spirit,” which forces us again to ask ourselves why has Coleridge 
become one of the theological lights of the age, while parallel 
speculations of De Quincey have been left to rust in oblivion ? 
As regards learning, earnestness, and philosophic insight, the latter 
is not inferior ; in eloquence and originality he is often superior, 
From a number of admirable passages which we had marked we 
select one, not that it is better than many others, but because it 
more easily admits of separation from the context. 

** There is another variety of bibliolatry arising in a different way—not 
upon errors of language incident to human infirmity, but upon deliberate 
errors indispensable to divine purposes. The case is one which has been 
considered with far too little attention, else it could never have been thought 
strange that Christ should comply in things indifferent with popular errors. 
A few words will put the reader in possession of my view. Speaking of the 
Bible, Phil. says, ‘ We admit that its separate parts are the work of frail 
and fallible human beings. We do not seek to build upon it systems of 
cosmogony, chronology, astronomy, and natural history. We know no rea- 
son of internal or external probability which should induce us to believe 
that such matters could ever have been the subjects of direct revelation.’ Is 
that all? There is no reason, certainly, for expectations so unreflecting ; 
but is there is no adamantine reasonagainst them? It is no business of the 
Bible, we are told, to teach science. Certainly not; but that is far too 
little. It is an obligation resting upon the Bible, if it is to be consistent 
with itself, that it should refuse to teach science ; and, if the Bible ever had 
taught any one art, science, or process of life, capital doubts would have 
clouded our confidence in the authority of the book. By what caprice, it 
would have been asked, is a divine mission abandoned suddenly for a human 
mission? By what caprice is this one science taught, and others not? Or 
these two, suppose, and not all? But an objection even deadlier would 
have followed. It is clear as is the purpose of daylight, that the whole body 
of the arts and sciences composes one vast machinery for the irritation and 
development of the human intellect. For this end they exist. To see God 
therefore descending into the arena of science, and contending, as it were, 
for his own prizes, by teaching science in the Bible, would be to see him 
intercepting from their self-evident destination, (viz., man’s intellectual 
benefit,) his own problems by solving them himself. No spectacle could 
more dishonour the divine idea—could more injure man under the mask of 
aiding him. The Bible must not teach anything that man can teach himself. 
Does a doctrine require a revelation >—then nobody but God can teach it. 
Does it require none }—then, in whatever ease God has qualified man to 
do a thing for himself, he has in that very qualification silently laid an in- 
junction upon man to do it. But it is fancied that a divine teacher, 
without descending to the unworthy office of teaching science, might 
yet have kept his own language free from all collusion with human error. 
Hence, for instance, it has been argued that any language in the Bible 
implying the earth to be stationary, and central to our system, could not 
express a mere compliance with the popular errors of the time, but must be 
taken to indicate the absolute truth. And so grew the anti-Galilean fana- 
tics. Out of similar notions have risen the absurdities of a polemic Bible 
chronology, &c. Meantime, if a man sets himself steadily to contemplate the 
consequences which must inevitably have followed any deviation from the 
customary erroneous phraseology of the people, he will see the utter impossibi- 
lity that ateacher (pleading a heavenly mission) could allow himself to deviate 
by one hair’s-breadth (and why should he wish to deviate ?) from the or- 
dinary language of the times, To have uttered one syllable, for instance, 
that im plied motion in the earth, would have issued into the following 
ruins—First, it would have tainted the teacher with the reputation of 
lunacy. Secondly, it would have placed him in this inextricable dilemma. 
On the one hand, to answer the questions prompted by his own perplexing 
laneuage, would have opened upon him, as a necessity, one stage after 
al 5 a “ - lentific cross-examination, until his spiritual mission would 
— beer forcibly swallowed up in the mission of natural philosopher ; 
a on the other hand, to pause resolutely at any one stage of this public 

xamination, and to refuse all further advance, would be, in the popular 


opinion, to retreat as a baflied disputant from insane paradoxes which it 
had not been found possible to support. One step taken in that direction 
was fatal, whether the great heavenly envoy retreated from his own words 
to leave behind the impression that he was defeated as a rash speculator, or 
stood to these words, and thus fatally entangled himself in the inexhaus- 
tible succession of explanations and justifications. In either event the 
spiritual mission was at an end: it w ould have perished in shouts of derision, 
from which there could have been no retreat, and no retrieval of character, 
‘The greatest of astronomers, rather than seem ostentatious or unseasonably 
learned, will stoop to the popular phrase of the sun's rising or the sun’s 
motion in the ecliptic. But God, for a purpose commensurate with man’s 
eternal welfare, is by these critics supposed incapable of the same petty ab-, 
stinence.”” 

The latter part of the essay from which we have quoted treats 
of ‘ Development.” Those who have read and reflected the 
most on that great question, will yet find here much that is new 
and striking. The Essay on the ‘‘ Pagan Oracles” merits simi- 
lar praise. Altogether, separating these two volumes from the 


| general body of Mr. De Quincey’s works, we may state it as our 


deliberate opinion, that no clergyman and no theological student 
ought to be without them. ‘They are not only highly valuable 
and interesting in themselves; but they supply examples of me- 
thod,—open vistas of improvement in the treatment of theological 
questions, peculiarly suited to an age like the present, and such 


| as ought to be highly acceptable to those who are weary of the 








“Greyson” isms and other flippancies which are too much in 
vogue. 
CLARK’S PELOPONNESUS.* 

EssentIALty Mr. Clark’s ‘‘ Notes of Study and Travel” in Pelo- 
ponnesus is a topographical tour. With Pausanias and Leake in 
hand, aud other classies or classical illustrations, as an Lrishman 
would say “convenient,” he wanders through the country, now 
examining the present condition of an ancient city, identifying its 
acknowledged remains and discussing those which are doubtful, 
a vein of description, however, running through the most disqui- 
sitional parts. Anon a mere site claims his attention, where little 
or nothing remains to mark its ancient prosperity or even exist- 
ence, and argument ensues thereupon, A similar plan is observed 
with the scenes of memorable events, or the incidents and oceur- 
rences which Homer and the tragie poets have embalmed in the 
memory of posterity with perhaps more distinctness than apper- 
tains to history itself. But these things though discussed learnedly 
are not handled dryly. Strong common sense and an innate 
vigour of mind induce Mr, Clark to look at archwology from a 
rational, and often, a practical pointof view. His reason tells him 
that things impossible in themselves were as impossible in ancient 
times as now, that even Homer’s power must fail in overcoming 
the laws of vision or changing the points of the compass. An his- 
torical or geographical statement we must reconcile with the real- 
ity as best we may, though by the by historians and geographers 
err in fact by repeating the errors of others without cxamination,. 
Real poets considering only poetical effects are not very scrupulous 
about topographical exactness when they can fib without detee- 
tion. The argument frequently turns up in the course of the 
tour, leading, indeed, to a curious digression on Homer as a geo- 
graphe r. These remarks touching “ plac ” in the ancient poets 
are briefer, and more specific in their brevity, than some of the 
other illustrations. 

“If the Argive topography of Aeschylus is thus indefinite and negative, 


that of Sophocles is elaborately wrong. In the opening seene of the 

lectra, the * Pwdagogue,’ addressing Orestes, says: * Here is the ancient 
Argos you were longing for, and this the Lycean agora of the wolf-slaying 
god’ (to wit, the market-place of the town of Argos) ; * and this on the left 


is the renowned te mple of Hera, and, at the place we are come to, believe 
Mycenw, rich in gold, and here the blood- 


that you have before your ey ; 

stained house of the Pelopidw.’ No one reading this description would infer 
that Argos was between five and six miles distant, and the Herwum nearly 
two. The truth was that neither Sophocles nor his ‘ Padagogue’ thought 


of administering a lecture on topography under the guise of a dramatic 
entertainment—as Milton or Ben Jonson might have done ; so far from it, he 
held the entertainment to be all in all, and made topography and every- 
thing else give way to it. He wanted to produce an effect by bringing 
Argos, Mycenw, and the Herwum within the compass of a single coup d’ ail, 
and I warrant that not one of the spectators was pedantic enough to quarrel 
with him for it. He would not have taken similar liberties with the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens—on the contrary, in the (dipus at Colonus he is 
rigorously exact, because the audience were too familiar with the seene not 
to be shocked at any departure from fact ; and in that case the most power- 
ful effect was to be obtained by adhering to it. I remember to have read a 


play of M. Victor Hugo's, called, I think, Marie Zudor, where the scene 
opens with the following stage direction ; * Palais de Richmond: dans kk 
fond a gauche I’ Eglise de Westminster, a droite la Tour de Londres,’ Not 


one of the audience would be shocked by this impossible compression, and 
therefore the poet was quite justified in annihilating space to make a thou- 
sand people happy. Lf either play would have gained a tittle by the change, 
M. Victor Hugo would not have hesitated 2 moment to make the Adsey 
and the Zower change places, nor Sophocles to transfer the Temple of Here 
from the left hand to the right. But France is the only country which in 


these days has a living drama, and wh not cramped by pe- 
dantry.” 
Although classical topography is the main substance of the 


fabric, a variety of other matters will be found. Historical al 
lusions and actual descriptions are frequently connected with the 
antiquarian discussions. ‘There is also a good deal of the actual 
present, There is no carriage-travelling through Greece, because 
there are no continuous reads for wheeled vehicles. Saddle and 
pack horses are the only modes of progression, save on your feet, 
and a few travellers form a sort of cavalcade, because you must 
carry with you your provisions and your cook, there being no 
inns ; indeed your bedding must form part of your impedimenta, 
By William George Clark, M.A, 


* Peloponnesus : Notes of Study and Travel. Bj 
Published by Parker and 8on, 
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if you cannot dispense with that luxury, This style of travel na- 
turally gives rise to more of incident, throws you more among 
the people, and brings out more strongly-marked characters than 
is the case in the railway or the diligence. Many things of this 
kind are noted by Mr. Clark, from the solemnity of Constantine 
the — cook of the company, to the characteristics of the mo- 
dern Greeks; the signs—slender enough—which they exhibit of 
improvement; and the hopes that in Mr. Clark’s opinion they 
offer of further advance. These hopes, however, are rather in 
the material than the moral or mental way. ‘The Greek Lent, 
kept as rigidly as the Turks keep their Rhamazan, and probably 
in imitation or ae of their former masters, was frequently 
observed by the travellers, and the facts give rise to some judi- 
cious remarks from which we quote a few passages. 

“ The Greek Church prescribes far more rigid rules for Lenten fasts than 
the Chureh of Rome, and the rules are also much more rigidly observed, at 
least in public. I one day offered an egg to Alcibiades—a careless, good- 
for-nothing gamin as could be ; but he rejected it with an expression of the 
most sanctimonious horror. Fish, too, is forbidden. Only one exception is 
made in favour of the cuttle-fish, which has been paren to be, in an 
ecclesiastical point of view, a reptile, and lawful food accordingly. In Pas- 
sion-week the more rigid abstain even from oil ; but this is a supererogatory 
privation. In Athens there are many freethinkers, who openly disregard 
all these rules, and doubtless many more who privately break them. In the 
country, too, the educated men groan under the infliction, but are forced 
to submit. So far as I could learn, it is not so much fear of ¢gcclesiastical 
censure which enforces this reluctant submission, but the strength of public 
opinion among the men and women of the my class, and the women of all 
classes. One gentleman of high respectability complained bitterly of his 
wife’s superstition, in starving herself, and consequently half-starving her 
infant. He showed us, with tears in his eyes, how pale and thin its cheeks 
were, and uttered in his wrath certain adjurations of a by no means ‘ ortho- 
dox’ character. ‘ Invalidi matrum refcrunt jejunia nati.’ It is indeed a 
hard case for the ‘ invalid’ children, who share the privation without the 
merit. 

“* But the subject is really too serious to be jested about. These rigid 
rules, which tax poor human nature to the uttermost in the observance of 
outward formalities, crush and destroy all vital and spiritual religion. All 
the faculties of the soul are concentrated on the achievement of formal 
obedience, and are’a blank so far as regards moral teaching. Ceremonial 
cleanness is all in all; inward purity is not thought of. The Pharisaism 
which our Lord denounced could not be more abominable than the Phari- 
saism which the Greek Church enforces in His name. I speak thus strongly 
not from my own observation, which, though tending always to confirm 
what I have said, was not extended enough to justify so sweeping a conelu- 
sion, but from the unanimous testimony of all persons qualitied to judge, 
Greeks as well as foreigners.” 

Opinion seems agreed that education and general progress will 
abolish this and other superstitious observances, but differs as to 
what will succeed. Mr. Clark doubts the conclusion. ‘The Greek 
religion is not merely a belief but a type of nationality, ‘ It 
was for ages the sole bond of union among them—the one national 
institution which remained to remind them that they had once 
been free.” He thinks the upshot will be that the ignorant and 
the women will cling to its superstitions, while the educated will 
become complying infidels, 

“Tt will not be the first time in the world’s history that the frightful 
spectacle has been presented of a divorce between the national faith and the 
national reason, resulting in grovelling superstition among the lower classes, 
and cynical indifference among the upper. The wonder is that a state of 
things so rotten should have any permanence. And yet there are examples 
enough to prove that it may last long, and that the crisis, which seems 
every moment imminent, may be indefinitely delayed.” 

Conjoined to fasting, though not exactly by Mr. Clark, is the 
disputed question of what race can best bear privation and fa- 
tigue—the Northerns or the Southerns—the spare or the full fed. 
An incident of travel in crossing Mount Taygetus, suggests the 
question which the tourist decides in favour of the south. 

** Below this we came to a halt, nothing loth, in a shady place by the bed 
of a stream, close to a picturesque little water-mill, overgrown, like all the 
water-mills of the country, with a profuse vegetation of feathery ferns and 
flowering cyclamen. Here we lay down to rest, while the cook gathered 
sticks, lit a fire, and prepared our usual midday meal—tea with a slice of 
lemon in it, Russian fashion, where milk was not to be had—a dish of eut- 
lets or fried eggs, bread and honey. Our dragoman-in-chief spread the 
table and served as waiter; and the horses were left to graze, under the eye 
of the two agoyates, Pericles and Alcibiades. The rigid abstinence which 
these two observed, in spite of the heterodox example of their elders, did 
not seem in the least to impair their strength and activity. They had been 
six hours on foot without breaking their fast, and after all they broke it 
with nothing stronger than bread and olives, their constant diet for six 
weeks before. The most stalwart Englishman would have broken down 
under such aregimen. All the nations of southern Europe—Spaniards, 
Italians, Greeks—endure privations much better than northern nations ; a 
fact which must be borne in mind when, in the history of ancient Greck 
warfare, we read of armies marching longer distances in shorter time than 
would be possible with French, or German, or English troops even without 
a train of artillery. Our troops require more elaborately prepared food, and 
more of it. The ‘ food for three days’ which an old Greek soldier carried 
in his knapsack would scarcely serve a modern English soldier for one day.” 

The facts may be true but some circumstances necessary to a 
right conclusion are possibly omitted. The southern sets about 
his work “in light marching order.” Put a musket on his 
shoulder, a knapsack on his back, and load him with the other 
accoutrements of a soldier, and he might not get on so fast or so 
far; especially if he were transported to a changeable climate 
where the nights are almost always cold, and he himself was kept 
upon lenten fare. However the Italians are said to have borne up 
better than some of the German troops during the retreat from 
Moscow. 

Mr. Clark possesses a ripe scholarship which well fitted him for 
exploring a land so rich in historical reminiscences. But his 
mind, as our readers will have seen, is far from being exclusively 
engrossed with the associations of classical antiquity. He makes 
reference quite as frequently to the reeent history of Greece, and 
vividly depicts its present social condition. The same vigour of 





mind which shows itself in his judgments on antiquities gives point 
and vivacity to his style. The variety of allusion, and the light 
pleasantry which relieves the graver parts of the volume, make 
it most agreeable reading, even apart from the peculiar interest 
which it possesses for the classical scholar. One admirable feature 
of the work is its accuracy, the determination to tell the truth 
exactly as it appears to the writer, without any undue deference 
to authorities, old or new. 





MEMOIRS OF RACHEL," 

A Mystery hangs over the authoress of this work, though the 
allegations she makes, age. the conduct of the celebrated 
actress, are precisely of the kind that require ae like a 

srsonal guarantee for their veracity. She is simply Madame de 
if , an anonym, that, in the present case, might be not un- 
aptly translated ‘‘ Mrs, Candour.” Like that renowned defender 
ot absent friends, she sets out with the kindest possible profes- 
sions; but even her first sentence shows the animus by which she 
is inspired. 

“* Whenever it happens,”’ she says, “ that an individual of low birth and 
obscure origin springs into notoriety by the power of genius, aided by for- 
tuitous circumstances, the anecdote-mongers and scandal purveyors of an 
insatiate public, stretch their inventive faculties to the utmost verge of 
probability, and even of possibility, in order to invest with all the hues of 
romance, the infancy of the child of fame.” 

We at once see that the idol of the French stage is in the hands 
of no blind idolator. ‘the softer expression ‘ obscure origin”? is 
linked with the less delicate term “low birth,” and lest we might 
be too much dazzled by the aspect of genius breaking triumphantly 
forth from the dark abyss, we are reminded that it was not without 
the aid of “ fortuitous circumstances.” In asimilar spirit are the 
Hebrew race-generally, and the Felix family particularly, 
treated by Madame de B——. Fortitude in adversity, perse- 
verance in the pursuit of an object, and religious reverence for 
family ties, are conceded to them, but— 

‘* With those higher and finer traits—those bright dashes on the canvass 
of this Israelite tableau—are intermingled meaner and baser ones, the foul 
blotches inseparable from the race and conspicuous wherever there is a drop 
of the blood, sordid littleness, petty vanity, and inordinate love of show.” 

Add to these elements of the composite being called Rachel 
Felix the fact that when a child she looked like a little monkey, 
and the substratum of Madame de B——’s biography is complete. 
Good Mrs, Candour thought that a certain lady’s manners were 
very polite, ‘‘ considering that she never had any education.” 
In like manner we may fancy we hear Madame de B saying, 
“ Poor Rachel, it is astonishing what admiration she gained in 
early years, in spite of her excessive ugliness. This shows the 
power of genius, though it must be admitted that luck had a 
great deal to do with it. She was rapacious to the highest de- 
gree, but then we must bear in mind that she was a Jewess, and 
though the Hebrew race have great qualities, they are the most 
sordid people on the face of the earth.” Variations on this theme 
run through the entire work. 

With scandal in the ordinary sense of the word, Madame de 
B has nothing whatever to do; she confines herself to the pro- 
fessional career of Mademoiselle Rachel, and the side of her cha- 
racter which is thereby revealed. Certainly no picture could be 
more unamiable. While uttering the most sublime sentiments on 
the stage, Rachel, if we are to believe the biography, was actuated 
by mercenary motives alone,—no contract was sacred in her 
eyes, if she found that she could cancel it for her own advantage ; 
what lawyers call ‘sharp practice ” was with her rather a first 
than a second nature; sympathy with her fellow artists she had 
none; and though she was in the habit of making kindly pro- 
mises, it was only for the sake of breaking them. A thorough 
consciousness of power, and a thorough determination to use it for 
purposes of gain, unchecked by any consideration whatever, con- 
stitute the whole professional morale of the mighty tragédienne. 
While she was a minor her father practised every sort of meanness 
to turn the talent of his precocious offspring to the best advan- 
tage ; when she attained her majority she adopted her father’s 
views on her own account. Occasionally she goes even beyond 
the demarcation line of professional rapacity, and perpetrates acts 
that impinge upon the category of swindling. She prevails on a 
friend to make her a present of an old rubbishing guitar, and then 
vends the same at a price of some 50,000 frances, as the instrument 
she used in her childhood. She feigns a passion for jewels, and 
when she has coaxed a sufficient quantity out of her numerous 
friends, she turns them into ready cash. All this is very dirty 
and disreputable, indeed, too much so, to be accepted without 
hesitation from an anonymous biographer. 

To a certain class of readers the book will not be without in- 
terest. At all events it is a faithful chronicle of the professional 
career of an actress whose European renown is utterly without 
parallel in the annals of the stage; for she belonged to other 
capitals almost as much as to Paris, and by her foreign successes 
frequently compromised her French popularity. The story of her 
life is also to a certain extent a history of the higher kind of dra- 
matic literature during the period when she was the despotic mis- 
tress of the Théatre Frangais. The characters she created were 
indeed neither numerous nor important ; and it would perhaps be 
impossible to produce a series of more ineffective acted dramas 
than the plays which Mademoiselle Rachel first introduced 
to the boards. But she caused the revival of many clas- 
sical works that seemed to belong to another age, and it is 


* Memoirs of Rachel, By Madame de B—, In two volumes, Published by 
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the fact that Corneille and Racine recovered and for twenty 
years retained a popularity which they had apparently lost 
for ever, that is really important in the history of dramatic 
literature. The old aristocracy of the Faubourg, who associated 
the chefs d’euvre that were the object of universal admiration in 
the days of the Grand Monarque, with that ancient order of 
things to which they looked back with unceasing regret, hailed 
with delight the young artist, who seemed for a moment to cast 
into the shade that romantic drama, which was not only a shape- 
less monster, created without regard to the dear old unities, but 
—what was much worse—an offspring of the Republic. Madame 
de B—— is very indignant that the pet of the aristocratic exelu- 
sives should afterwards catch at popularity by singing the Mar- 
seillaise hymn; but we doubt the fairness, and more than doubt 
the utility of testing a stage-artist by tho standard of political 
consistency. 

As for the revival of the old classical tragedy, it was, after all, 
a “sham.” Turn to the records of the French stage during the 
last century, and you will find that reputations were made in 
every one of the dramatis persone belonging to the reputed mas- 
terpieces of Corneille and Racine, and that the public was not to 
be satisfied without a perfect ensemble, Look back to the period 
of Rachel, and you perceive whole plays acted for the sake of a 
single personage, and that personage, perhaps, not the principal 
figure in the work. What would Corneille have said, if he could 
have foreseen atime when Camille should be the sole object of in- 
terest, in his Horace, and when the other characters should not 
even be deemed worthy of a hearing. When Rachel was on the 
stage, Aer figure and Aer voice rivetted every cye and ear; when 
she was behind the scenes, the attention of the audience was at 
once diverted from the stage, and they took refuge in conver- 
sation and reflection. In vain might old Horace utter his famous 
*Qu’il mourdit!”—which Voltaire deemed the most sublime of 
ejaculations ; he produced no more effect than the deliverer of the 
most ordinary message. No matter how sublime the passages 
any actor who was not Rachel might have to utter, his only policy 
was to gabble over his words as fast as he could, in the hope that 
he might thus secure, not the favour, but the toleration of the 
public. Mademoiselle Rachel caused a certain number of female 
characte rs to become once more popular; but as for reviving the 
entire drama of Corneille and Racine, we might as well call the 
galvanization of a single limb, the resuscitation of an entire body, 
f On the subject of French feuilletonisme, and the easy manner 
in which the wits of Paris raise up and hurl down public idols, 
much amusing matter will be found in Madame de B——’s book. 
But she has had hard work to fill up her two volumes. When 
the non-success of Mademoiselle Rachel in the Cid can be made 
a pretext for introdtcing the Spanish ballads about ‘ e/ Cam- 
peador,” the strait must be formidable indeed ! 


NEW POETRY." 
We have frequently expressed an opinion as to the unfitness of 
the sonnet for the English language. Jr Oriente, or ‘‘ Sonnets 
on the Indian Rebellion,” is one of the most remarkable excep- 
tions to this judgment that we have met with, exhibiting little 
or nothing of the forced and artificial character which mostly 
attends the English sonnet. This perhaps arises from the cir- 
cumstances under which the work was written. The author pos- 
sesses a suflicient mastery of language and is competently enough 
skilled in versification to write with a certain degré e of ease, 
His vehement feelings at the real and alleged atrocities going on 
around him impel his utterance without much thought or care 
in picking words or polishing lines. In fact he disclaims any 
attempt at “fancy or imagination”; he is too earnest, may be 
too angry for the patient labours of mere composition. What 
his sonnets aim at is to exhibit the feelings of the English in 
India, during the early and trying times of the mutiny, when 
reports of treasonable revolt, accompanied by ingratitude, cruel- 
ty, murder, and yet fouler crimes, continuall= reached the ear, 
and stirred up a variety of passions in which indignation and 
resolution predominated. ‘The angry feelings are so fully repre- 
sented in Lr Oriente that the author deems it needful to explain 
that the sonnets were intended to appear last winter, but ‘the 
publishers to whom it [the book] was intrusted, declined bring- 
ing it out, as likely in their opinion to injure their In- 
dian connexion.” The consequent delay in the publication 
the author seems aware may give the appearance of trucu- 
lence to some of the sonnets, now the time of apprehension 
is past. They do not, however, exceed the feclings expressed by 
the Indian newspapers and correspondence ; though appearing in 


amore artistical and condensed form. The themes are limited 


to the deeds done before the arrival of reinforcements. 

_ it is a curious, indeed an interesting book. Of poetry in its 
imaginative and etherial sense there may be little, but there is 
intense earnestness of feeling and condensed force of expression, 
with suflicient technical skill in versification to give shape to the 
thoughts. This is a sonnet on an incident at Cawnpore ; one of 
many written on that terrible theme. 


* Er Oriente. Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion. Published by Chapman. 

The Straarberry Girl, with other Thoughts and Fancies in Verse. By H. M. 
Rathbone, Autghoress of ** The Diary of Lady Willoughby.” Published by Long- 
mans and Co, * A J ) 

Miscellaneous Paems. By the Rev. Join Mitford. Published by Russell Smith. 

Amian and Bertha, and other Poems, By Edward Fox, Author of * Poetical 
Tentatives.” Published by Newby. i 
aun ron and ee Original Poems for Children. By Thomas Miller, 

or of ** Rural Sketches,” &c. Illustrated by Birk 1 -ublished by 
Seoun ontGn 4 a y Birkett Foster, Published by 
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** The soldiers linger round that Golgotha, 

And one ej es of Highlanders found there 

A blood-stained lock of woman's golden hair. 
Haply some lover for such lock did pray, 

With fond entreaty in a happier day. 

Those hairs amongst themselves the soldiers share, 

And, counting each his portion, sternly swear 
So many victims shall his right arm slay, 

Oh, you might strive to stay the fatal spring 
Of the ’reaved lioness upon her foe ; 
Arrest the eagle on its swooping wing ; 

Drive back the ocean in its onward flow, 

As strive to check those brave men, as they fling 

Upon the murderers, steeled with deadliest woe.”” 

The following is in the author’s milder mood. 
“THE PUGITIVES.—IV, 
No, oft the Hindoo woman pitiful 

With the poor fugitive her pittance shared, 

Won by hard labour, and most hardly spared, 
And on her tender breast would strive to lull 
The white man’s wearied child so beautiful. 

And even at times some village rose to guard 

The harassed ones, till then from hope debarred, 
What time their cup of woe was brimming full. 
And others played the good Samaritan’s part, 

And with a royal charity did grace 
Their higher station : the poor wounded heart 

*Neath native shelter rested for a space 
From England’s memory let this ne’er depart, 

Nor brand the people with the Sepoy race.” 

The authoress of Lady Willoughby’s Diary was, we believe, the 
originator of that class of compositions which professed to be writ- 
ten by the assumed author in the manner of a byegone time; 
and which set off by a quaint style of printing and getting up 
became for a time very widely popular, perhaps more so in 
hands of imitators than of the original author. This deficiency 
was owing to a want of completeness and purpose, As regards 
execution, the Diary was very able; the elegant simplicity and 
piety of the supposed journalist were well conceived and the 
style of the age cleverly attained, but there was no plan or 
story—not end enough to account for setting the whole in motion. 

A similar peculiarity characterizes The Strawberry Girl and 
the “other Thoughts and Fancies in Verse” which follow it. 
The poems display poetical feeling if not power, graceful 
imagery, and clegance of style, They fail of effect proportioned 
to the extent of these qualities, because the writer rests too much 
in the formal and external, The subjects are either overlaid, or 
somewhat too common, or too general. They do not come home 
to the business of the present, like the themes of Miss Procter, 
in her Legends and Lyrics, Technical merits or the beauties of 
imagery and expression sometimes stand for themselves as it were, 
and in several pieces the length is out of all proportion to the 
subject. “ The Strawberry Girl” is really lines on a picture by 
Reynolds; but the treatment is neither limited to what the painter 
exhibits, nor does it connect the figure with any story after the 
mode of the “ Annuals,” A little girl goes into a wood, like any 
other little girl, and sees and hears what any other little girls see 
and hear, In time she is met by the great painter, who limns her 
on canvass for ever. 

The most compact and finished thing in the book is ‘‘ A Baby’s 
Song,” although the ideas are rather beyond babyhood and there 
may be in the e, as well as occasionally in other lines, an echo of 
Tennyson, 











“4 BABY’S SONG, 
Low murmur’d words I hear, Mother, 
When I am fast asleep, 
Which mingle in my dreams, Mother, 
And almost make me weep. 
Soft kisses too I feel, Mother, 
Warm on my lips and eyes, 
And a gentle breath upon my cheek, 
That on thy bosom lies, 
The little angels round me, 
My soul with them would keep, 
But my heart is link’d with thine, Mother, 
And I waken from my sleep, 





I wake, and bending o’er me, 
Thine eves look into mine ; 
The whispering voice, the loving kiss, 
Sweet Mother! they are thine. 

‘“*T am not the rose, but 1 have lived near the rose.” After 
| having edited pocts we know not for how many years, the 
| Reverend John Mitford appears before the world as a poet himself ; 
| and his Miscellaneous Poe ms, if not spontaneous poetry, have 

caught some of the spirit and quite the look of the natural article. 
The versification has not only the formal excellence but the 
elevated tone of the classical school of English poetry ; the 
sentiments have a like poetical character ; there is a completeness 
and finish about every piece, subject to occasional over-extension, 
which belongs to the school of Gray and Collins. Tennyson in 
his more perfect poems might be added ; for, strange to say, the 
Laureate has even influenced Mr. Mitford, though his more pro- 
fessional studies have been devoted to Spencer, Milton, and the 
poets who preceded this century. Indeed the Zr Memoriam not 
only appears to have suggested some twenty poems to the memory 
of A. b., with which the volume opens, but frequently to have 
affected the style. 
_ It may seem a critical heresy to say that the subject of a poem 
is of more consequence than the execution; but we really think 
that such is the ease, The choice of a theme tests the sympathy 
of the poet with the world around him, and his consequent origi- 
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nality ; it may not produce the matter and sentiments of the poem, 
but it certainly governs them; while a well chosen is just as 
likely as a badly chosen subject, to argue powers of expression 
and versification. There is no deficiency at the present time in the 
mechanical qualities of poetry. The great want is in the sub- 
stantial parts. There is nothing common in Mr. Mitford’s themes, 
but they are rather such as a well-cultivated scholar would pitch 
upon, than a poet who drew his inspiration from actual life. 
After the opening ‘‘ Carmina Sepulchralia,” which, however, are 
somewhat vague from the reader being left uncertain as to the 
position and character of the dead, the most real and present 
piece is the Parish Girl. 
‘“* Yon linden-alley spreads along, 
With leafy shadows broad and fair ; 
Oh! take me from the worldly throng, 
And lay the Child of Sorrow there. 
And lay me where the brooklet flows 
Through violet banks of purple bloom ; 
And weep not when the wintry snows 
Are whitening o’er my early tomb. 
For I am sick of ling’ring here, 
These scenes of want and woe to see ; 
The earth is broad, the earth is fair, 
But in it, is no room for me. 
* #& * 
I, a houseless wanderer roam, 
By day in want, by night in fears ; 
A stranger’s hearth—my only home, 
My only couch—a bed of tears. 
Mysterious law! whose stern decrec 
My life to shame and sorrow gave, 
Thy witigs of darkness close o’er me, 
And give—’ tis all thou can’st—the Grave.” 





It is now a good many years since Dean Milman in his “ Dra- 
matic Poems” and Barry Cornwall in the “Dramatic Scenes,” 
attempted to attain a scenic effect by the mere forms of the drama 
without its regular development of plot and elaboration of parts, 
as well as we fear without its spirit; though the originators of 
the scheme might be unconscious of that defect.* The plea as- 
signed for such productions was, that a poet might not have the 
technical knowledge of ‘stage business” necessary to produce 
an acting play, or even care to acquire it; but he might be 
competent to present a story in the form of dialogue. The real 
motive, we suspect, which actuated the originators and certainly 
their successors was a love of ease—a wish to attain a great re- 
sult at little cost of labour. To get a story with the elements of 
dramatic action is not easy; to tell that story by drawing the 
elements of each successive scene to a focus as it were, so 
that they are exhibited not narrated, is really difficult ; still more 
difficult is dramatic dialogue, with its character, terseness, spirit, 
and passion. It was not, however, difficult for a fluent poet, or 
even a poetaster, to break down a long description into a dialogue, 
by means of puppet-like dramatis persone, or to do the same 
ey office for an outpouring of sentiments, feelings, or opinions. 

till for a very long time the more living forms of the drama were 
observed, though the substance might be wanting. The localities 
had a reference to what passed for the action ; the discourse of the 
characters did address itself to the business in hand, Of late years 
even this outward resemblance has been discarded. Beyond a 
stage description of the scene and the names of the interlocutors 
the long poem of ‘ Balder” for instance had little that could be 
called dramatic. Mr. Edward Fox’s Amian and Bertha has 
nothing at all. We have ‘Scene 1, Amian on the Sea-shore,” 
and the hero appears in other scenes at other places; but his ut- 
terances are those of an outpouring in soliloquies, for the most 
part representing natural objects as they appear to Mr. Fox, 
with his feelings or notions thereanent. When two and occasionally 
more interlocutors appear together, the discourse is still of the 
same nature, the te exception being a little bit descriptive of 
humble submissive poverty in a fisherman’s family. Even passion 
soon starts off into the metaphysico-sentimental vein, Aman and 
Bertha, in short, is a very weak and absurd story, monstrously 
overlaid by descriptions and reflections, and broken up into the 
form of soliloquy and dialogue. 

The miscellaneous poems that follow ‘“ Amian,” are of different 
lengths and on different subjects. The shortest pieces are the 
best, because the writer is shut in by his theme; and of these a 
descriptive poem, ‘‘ The River Barle,” a stream of Exmoor, is the 
most real. 


It is probable that but for‘his original vocation of a basket- 
maker, Thomas Miller might not have attained the literary re- 
pute which he possesses, He has, however, innate qualities of 
a very pleasing if not of a lofty kind. Miller has a quick eye 
for the quieter beauties of nature, and no mean power of repro- 
ducing toa in words, bringing before the reader the charms of 
English landscape with great clearness, if without much of force 
and condensation, or any added effects from the power of ima- 
gination. Like some other writers of his own class his pictures 
are more definite in verse than in prose, apparently because the 
laws of metre restrain a tendency to discursive exuberance. 

The Birds, Bees, and Blossoms are primarily designed for 
children, and occasionally have a weakness in subject or treat- 
ment, which that circumstance may explain, if it does not ex- 
euse; for we hold that a child is as able to feel a want of in- 
terest or a feeble line as many persons of maturer years. Another 

* Byron might seem entitled to a place in the list, but his tragedies were 
regular dramas, a story elaborated into five acts. 





source of inequality is that too much of a didactic character at- 
taches to some of the pieces. One can readily comprehend that 
in treating of bees and other insects the idea of teaching natural 
history should rise in the mind ; but more pleasure and we be- 
lieve more profit will be imparted by a real story like that of the 
Dead Swallow,—a slight but touching incident touchingly told, 
or an imaginative description of “‘ How May was first made” by 
Spring. Here are a few stanzas, which may serve as specimens 
of the better poems. 
** Said Spring, ‘The grass looks green and bright, 
The hawthorn hedges too are green, 
I'll sprinkle them with flowers of light, 
Such stars as earth hath never seen ; 
And all through England’s velvet vales, 
Her steep hill-sides and haunted streams, 
Where woodlands dip into the dales, 
Where’er the hawthorn stands and dreams, 
Where thick-leaved trees make dark the day, 
I'll light the land with flowers of May. 
‘ Like pearly dew-drops, white and round, 
The shut-up buds shall first appear, 
And in them be such fragrance found, 
As breeze before did never bear ; 
Such asin Eden only dwelt, 
When angels hover’d round its bowers, 
And long-haired Eve at morning knelt, 
In innocence amid the flowers ; 
While the whole air was, every way, 
Fill’d with a perfume sweet as May. 
* And oft shall groups of children come, 
Threading their way through shady places, 
From many a peaceful English home, 
The sunshine falling on their faces ; 
Starting with merry voice the thrush, : 
As through green lanes they wander singing, 
To gather the sweet hawthorn bush, 
Which homeward in the evening bringing, 
With smiling faces, they shall say, 
‘ There’s nothing half so sweet as May.’”’ 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST.* 
TurEst Confessions profess to be the autobiography of a Hun- 
garian Romanist priest, and to narrate a series of actual adven- 
tures, and real sufferings, the latter being caused, as he says, by 
his priestly character, though in reality by his weak and unprin- 
cipled nature. In a book which aims at pointing some general 
moral by large and general views of life, the fact of its being a 
real or fictitious narrative is of secondary consequence to the 
reader, whatever it may be to the writer’s veracity. The Con- 


Jfessions have none of this breadth and purpose, unless it be in 
painting the Catholic Hungarian gentry as not so much devoid of 


religious feeling as of all sense of religious propriety, insensible to 
the nature of a vow, and as unconsciously corrupt as Europe at 
the dawn of the Reformation, yet superstitious withal. The life of 
this Catholic priest was, we should trust, peculiar to himself— 
standing alone in its dreamy weakness, its sentimental rascality, 
and its utter insensibility to what is right or honourable, at least 
as understood in thiscountry. It, therefore, becomes of great im- 
portance to be assured whether we are dealing with the facts of a 
real and varied though utterly resultless career, and with feelings 
and motives, which though perverted and contemptible are still 
real; or whether we have before us the mere inventions of a clever 
littérateur, with an ill-regulated mind. This point we cannot un- 
dertake to settle; but it is involved in much doubt. The book is writ- 
ten inthe autobiographical form, but the writer’snameis esters 
it obviously could be traced if he really was, as it is said he was, 
(page 36,) “grand almoner” to Georgey in the Hungarian in- 
surrection. ‘The ‘editor’ vouches in his preface that it is a 
‘“‘true tale,” but he avoids the guarantee of his own name; in 
the more public narratives there is occasionally internal evidence 
of literary reproduction; both the preface and the closing sum- 
mary of the hero’s career have a strong resemblance to the auto- 
biography. As a matter of opinion we think the priest and his 
confessions are very much of a romance; and if so the fictitious 
character of the narrative ought to have been clearly avowed. 
The matter of the book consists of two portions not very se- 
parable in the narrative, but quite independent in their nature. 
One part tells the personal story of the writer; and, unless it 
may be held to illustrate the superstition with which the indelible 
character of the priest is regarded in some Romanist countries, 
while the violation of the proprieties and duties of the order are 
overlooked, there is nothing in it to excite interest or to read a 
lesson. The “priest” is so poor and mean a character—so 
unprincipled, and at the same time, so silly in his conduct 
—so perpetually and whiningly attributing to fate the trou- 
bles he brings upon himself, that the reader can take no 
interest in him. In youth he is deeply in love with a cousin; 
but as he is going to be a priest that affair is extinguished, 
though it does not seem that his family would have felt his 
refusal more than other families feel the refusal of any 
member to follow the line of life for which he has been educated. 
Plunging into the Hungarian revolt, the Priest pays little heed 
during his campaigning life to even the decencies of his calling. 
When after a sojourn as an exile in Lorraine he finally reaches 
Paris, he s¢ het ae all his money in leading /a rie de Bohéme— 
“If I had been wild in the camp of Georgey, I was far more so 
at Paris; and feeling as happy as I could be. I forgot that 1 
had the misfortune to be a priest.” Money, however, goes fast 
in the gay city; the Hung i'n man of pleasure soon found his 
purse empty, and then he again undertakes the duties of a priest 
* The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. Published by Chapman, 
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ch whose doctrines he by this time disbelieved, and 
whose laws he disregarded. Subsequently he throws off the 
riesthood ; becomes engaged to the daughter of a liberal and 
Republican French manufacturer, a M. R—— ; and though he 
refuses the assistance of his future father-in-law, or the offer of a 
post in the firm, on a point of honour, he spunges upon a certain 
Aladar, a former comrade in the Hungarian war, and an exile 
like himself. His mother refuses her eonsent to the match with 
Mathilde R—— on the superstition connected with a priest al- 
ready alluded to, and her son to frighten her undertakes the 
management of a mercantile speculation to Melbourne. Hitherto, 
whatever may be thought of the broad truth or particular veracity 
of the “ Confessions,” they exhibit a familiar acquaintance with 
Continental life. The voyage to the diggings; the sojourn there, 
and a subsequent trip to San Francisco, Panama, and New Or- 
leans, on the way back to France, have so little probability in 
their origin, and the incidents are so evidently concocted with an 
eye to the final catastrophe, that the novel shows out distinctly. 
Heturning minus an arm and with shattered health, our Catholic 
priest releases Mathilde, and finally poisons himself, because a 
married ‘ ecoquette” has duped him into the notion that she 
loved him. 
attributes the consequences of his misconduct to his position as 
a priest. With how much truth may be read in his own account 
of his ordination, just after he has parted with his first love. 


in a chur 


“ Two days after our parting, I presented myself to the archbishop, and 
besought investiture as a priest. The old man had known me from my 
childhood, and his penetrating eye detected the difference between the 


feverish enthusiasm with which I threw myself into the priesthood, and the 





cheerful acceptance of a real vocation: he perhaps even guessed my mo- 
tives. He spoke to me like a friend, like a father, representing to me the 
solemnity of the engagement I was about to take, and entreating me not 


to bind myself hastily. 

“** 7 cannot refuse | ture if vo 
dismissed me; ‘ but take a fortnight to reflect seriousl) ploy time 
well, I conjure you: today I will not hear anything, but if, when you 
return, you feel the slightest h tell me sincerely what 
you, and if fear of grieving your parents prevents you from altering your 
first intentions, I promise to reconcile them to your change of purpose.’ ’ 

Whether a man who has entered into the most solemn en- 
gagements of any kind should be at lib« rty to dissolve them, 
and start in life as a novus homo, is a very diflieult question. 
The world, apparently froia being unable to distinguish between 
conscientious motives, and interest, weariness, or change of mind, 
generally decides in the negative. This point, however, is not 
the question with our ‘‘ Catholic priest.” In detiance of advice he 
undertakes a function, and then without any real excuse breaks 
through all the laws to which he has bound himself, as well as 
those of common morality. 

The second and more extraneous portion of the matter, touch- 
ing upon public events and publie characters, would be of some 
importance if we could be quite sure of the writer’s opportunity 
to see what he describes, and to test the men whom he criticizes. 
Passages both on the Hungarian war, and on the French coup 
état of December, seem a counterpart of what we have read be- 
fore; and there is a want of individuality or particularity in 
some of the descriptions, as if a clever littérateur were generaliz- 
ing what he had read. These passing notices of Kossuth and 
Georgey are hardly of that kind, especially of Georgey. 

“Towards the middle of March we recrossed the Tisza, and from Bieske 
to Komirom triumph marked our path. Seven victories in five weeks ! 
we idolized Georgey, though I must say for myself that his habit of re- 
maining in the rear, and leaving the generals of division to command in 
battle, made me very impatient when I was obliged to remain at his side. 
One day especially, as we stood on the Castle of Leva, watching from afar 
the armies struggling at Vogy-Sarlé, while our horses snorted with impa 
tience, the calmness with which he remained the whole day, observing th 
battle through his glass, caused me a sudden shudder. I half-guessed the 
truth concerning tl who is still Idle tome. We (I speak of 1} 
suite) adored him, though he often disgusted us by cynicism, which he 
took not the least pains to disguise. We were at our ease with him, al- 
though dreading him so much that, when we surrounded him, leughing 
and jesting, he the gayest of the group—the genera? had only to reappear 
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At every possible opportunity for moralizing he | 


France, interesting to them. They considered every agricultural or politi- 
cal question from a provincial point of view. To mention the general in- 
terests of their country, when these did not accord with what they regarded 
as those of Lorraine, was a heresy, and all their ideas dated from the year 
one. If I hazarded any objection, I was told that not having been born in 
Lorraine, I could know nothing of the subject they were pulling to 
pieces—I will not say discussing, for the conversation consisted in an opin- 
ion advanced by one, to which the rest heartily adhered. I could not speak 
of literature, for one writer—the glory of France—was proscribed as a re- 
publican, another as an atheist, by these gentlemen, who hastened to con- 
demn in order to hide their ignorance: imbecility often loves to put on the 
guise of intolerance.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Books. 


RECEIVED. 








History of Weslevan Methodism. Volume ll. The Middle Age. 
Smith, LL.D., F.A.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The British Army in India; its Preservation by an Appropriate 
Hlousing, I Recreative Employment, and Hopeful Encourag 
of the Troops, § By Julius Jetireys, F.R.S., formerly Statl-Surgeon « 
Cawnpore, and Civil Surgeon of Futte ghurgh. 
The Strawberry Girl, with other Thoughts and Fancies, in Verse. By H. M. 





Autl hby. 


Rathbone, * The Diary of Lady Willou 

The Defence of Cawnpore, by the Troops under the orders of Major- 
General Charles A. Windham, C.B., in November, 1857. Written by 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Adye, C.B., Royal Artillery.—A professional 
narrative written to explain the disasters that are alleged to have befallen 
the troops under the command of General Windham at Cawnpore. The 
sum of the whole is that the command was one of great importance, Cawn- 
pore forming the base of Havelock’s operations against Lucknow; and 
the position of great difficulty, from the numbers of the enemy by which 
it was begirt, which numbers soon interrupted and eventually stopped the 
communications. Through this interruption an excellent plan which Wind- 


| ham had formed to cut upsome of the enemy in detail could not be executed, 


| for want of Havelock’s approval. 


distresses 


by a word or a look in order to cause a silence so deep that the fall of a pin | 


would have made us start. 
“ 


, * 


* 

“* My own individuality seemed to vanish for the time. I regained the 
conscience of it at the end of the war ; for till then I had such a love and 
admiration for Georgey, that I lived more in him than in myself. It can- 
not be denied that he possessed an attractiveness nearly equal to the mag- 
netism of Kossuth. Even his cynicism had a charm, for he made himself 
appear so evil that no one believed him; and the idolatry of his soldiers 
placed, as it were, a halo on his dark brow, beautiful as that of the demon.” 

There are some sketches of French provincial life, before the 
exile went to Paris, tart and probably true. 

“ The details of provincial life revolted me by their meanness. In Hun- 
gary, at my father’s, and in all the houses I visited, I had seen a generous 
hospitality, an easy and unfettered existence, from which etiquette and 
stiffness were banished ; the doors of the mansion ever open to admit the 
guests, who, whether known previously or not, were received with delight; 
and, in a moral point of view, I was used to see, despite an imperfect edu- 
cation, a mode of thought at once tolerant and sensible. 

**In France, on the contrary, I found among the class of gentry, to which 
my mother’s family belonged, a sordid attention to the material details of 
life—small matters assuming an undue importance—the society of neigh- 

ours, so easy in Hungary, destroyed by a hundred useless forms, by the 
necessity of returning the precise number of visits paid, and the continual 
struggle to outshine Monsieur or Madame Such-an-one in some external 
luxury. * * * « 

‘*In an intellectual point of view it was even worse. I had but to con- 
verse five minutes with any gentleman of the province to offend his preju- 
dices. I sought in vain for subjects I might discuss without causing scan- 
dal. They had so surrounded their intelligence (if God happened to have 
granted them any) with walls and ditches, that I must have taken them by 
storm; for these worthy inhabitants of Lorraine, nothing existed, even in 


In the action of the 26th November, 
when the troops were led out to fight, success attended the British arms ; 
they retired because that movement was part of the original design, it 
was never intended willingly to attack the whole of the enemy's force. 
The affairs during the last days of November were defensive: though 
General Windham moved out of his intrenchment and beyond the line of 











the city, it was to prevent the enemy from getting into it. The troops 
back on account of the numbers opposed to them, and the weight of 
their artillery. The official despatches relating to the question are added 
to Colonel Adye’s text. 
1 Short {eco of the {neient British Church. By Sir Oswald 


Mosley, Bart.—A narrative of the original introduction of Christianity 
into Britain during the Apostolic age, and of the artful and unscrupulous 
efforts made by Augustine and his successors to bring the free and inde- 
pendent British Churches into communion with Rome, to be followed as 
a matter of course by submission to the Pope. Biographical notices of 
sritish Saints are introduced into the history. The 
temper is moderate ; but the facts, resting chiefly if not altogether upon 
monkish authority, cannot challenge implicit credence. The logic is 
often rather of a conjectural nature. That Christianity was introduced 
into Britain long before Angustine is clear enough; probably not long 
after the Apostolic age. The notion that St. Paul himself founded the 
British Church is not maintained by Sir Oswald Mosley, but it is 
insinuated thus. ‘ Upon his (St. Paul’s) acquittal and liberation, 
which took place a.p. 63, the Apostle visited many of the scenes of his 
former labours, and his long-indulged wish of visiting Spain mig/t then 
have been conveniently gratified. Jf he went to Spain, such was the 


some of the real 


f 
intercourse between that country and Gaul and Britain, that he might 
have been induced to pay the latter country a short visit.” 

The Poor Incumbent. A Tale. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Author of 
“ Parables from Nature.”—One subject of this “ tale” is the family 
privations of a clergyman with a large family and limited income, ag- 
gravated by his spiritual anxieties for his flock and the total neglect of 
him by his superior the invalid bishop. Another subject, and perhaps the 
real one, is the change which takes ] when a right-minded con- 
scientious man succeeds to the old Bishop of Glastonbury, and does his 
duty as a moral and spiritual overlooker. The stery is not much in it- 
self; but the scenes and persons are lifelike; truthful though slight 
sketches of country clerical character pervade it; the sentiments without 
being impracticably rigid, exhibit a strong sense of public religious 
duty ; and the close, describing the premature death of a model bishop, 
worn out by his labours and responsibilities, is full of pathos. Many so- 
called novels have not so much stuti in them as The Poor Jneumbent, 


Practical Rhine Guide. By an Englishman Abroad.—Contains a great 
deal of useful information of a really practical kind, clearly displayed in 
a small compass. More than the Rhine is contained in the book, as it 
describes the modes of getting there, either vid Paris or more directly, as 
well as what is to be seen en route. The number of hotels enumerated 


lace 


; seem to us small in some places—only four for Paris, 





An Effectual and Simple Remedy for Scarlatina and Measles. By 
Charles Witt, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &e.—The 
object of this medical tract is to recommend the use of bicarbonate of 
ammonia in scarlet fever and measles. Several British medical writers 
during this century have advocated the use of ammonia in scarlatina ; 
Lettsom in the last century considered it beneficial in fevers generally. 
Some practitioners both abroad and at home have used it; in France 
with varying success: our author and others have found it a specific. 
The grounds of its operation cannot be accounted for; it cures, and 
that should suffice. Mr. Witt considers the modus operandi is by stimu- 
lating the constitution to throw out the eruption, and thus get rid of the 
morbific matter by the skin. The expositional letter to Mr. Simon is 
illustrated by a few striking cases. 





Two volumes of Sermons are before us, both, as their titles will sug- 
gest, of a practical character, aiming rather at plainly enforcing the 
common duties that lie before the bulk of mankind in their daily life 
than discussing questions of doctrine, or attracting attention by force of 
composition or other artistical merit. And as the object of both books 
is the same, so to a considerable degree is their literary character. Each 
preacher for the most part chooses texts that illustrate common duties or 
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point attention to the necessity of preparing for death. Of the two Mr. 
- Gatty perhaps displays a somewhat higher tone, and wanders a little 
more than Mr. Rawnsley into what may be termed speculation; as in 
his sermon on the intermediate state from the parable of Lazarus. 
Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and Family Reading. 
the Rev. Alfred Gatty, M.A., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 
Sermons Preached in Country Churches. By Drummond B. Rawnsley, M.A., 
Viear of Shiplake, Oxon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author 
of “ Village Sermons,” &c. 


By 





‘The reprints of the week, like the other publications, are not very 
numerous. Messrs. Longman continue the uniform edition of the tales 
by the author of “Amy Herbert” ; and Messrs. Blackwood have sent 
forth another number of their “ Tales from Blackwood.” 

Ivors, or the Two Cousins. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” New edition. 
Tales from “* Blackwood,” Lazavo’s Legacy. A Story without a Tail. Faustus 
and Queen Elizabeth. No. 4, 


Fine Arts, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The fifth annual exhibition of the Photographic Society has been open 
for some few weeks at their new and advantageous premises, No. 1, New 
Coventry Street; and, although to a certain extent forestalled by their 
earlier display held at the beginning of the year in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, it will afford gratification to all who are interested in the 
progress of photography as an art, or who take delight in the marvel- 
lous pictures which are its individual results. A valuable feature of this 
particular exhibition is the appearance of the ‘Société Francaise de 
Photographie” side by side with their British brethren, furnishing 
pretty nearly a third of the total number of works, Perhaps the most 
curious specimens of all are two views by Mr. Fenton from St. James’s 
Park in foggy weather. We assume that these are actually what 
they profess to be—not views with an effect managed to resemble a fog, 
but of a fog itself. Ifso, they represent, as far as we are aware, a 
new conquest made by photography; whose spiriting must be done 
gently indeed to obtain, by the agency of its modicum of light, the ap- 
parent darkness visible of a London fog. We remark also “ A Frame 
containing five Portraits” by Mr. Moule, “taken at night by artificial 
light and patented apparatus ”’—the effect quict and successful. on the 
whole, though the whites come a little blank; Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s 
“* Metagelatine Process,” exemplified in the “ Vallée de Campan,” with 
a dark breadth not unlike that of a French painted landscape, and the 
sky very well given; Taupenot’s process, as in the “ River Mole at 
Brockham”’ and others in frame No. 108, very perfect in its dark clear- 
ness; and seven glimpses of the veritable ‘* Waves of the Sea” by Mr. 
Crookes, the Secretary of the Socicty, “the time of exposure varying 
from the 80th to the 150th part ofa second.” But Nature laughs her 
“anerithmon gelasma”’ even faster than Mr. Crookes’s 150th : he cannot 
eatch the breaking foam quick enough to save it from becoming furry 
and confused at the edges, precious and beautiful though his little re- 
cords are. 

Futile as it is to attempt to apply to photographs the same kind of in- 


dividual criticism which pertains to the productions of human art, we 
may single out a few of the specimens which caught our attention. Mr. 


Grundy’s “ Scenes at Constantinople,” and other studies of oriental figures 
and accessories, (we fear the nationality of the figures is a little dubious,) 
are remarkable for grandeur and power of light and shade, and for their fine 
colour. Mr. Morgan's views ‘On the Froom,” &c., are about as exqui- 
site as photography can make them—uniting feathery delicacy with 
fusion of tone. Mr. Frith sends several of his Egyptian views on a 
large scale. Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi’s photograph of “ Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy, from a statue by Baron Marochetti,” introduces us to 
a singular example of the sculptor’s powers— massive, quiescent, and 
realistic. The same photographers give us two views of “ Mr. Rarey 
and ‘ Cruiser,’ ” reduced to entire subjection. For downright strength 
it would be difficult to match the untouched “ View on the Quay in Sut- 
ton Pool, Plymouth,” by Mr. W. J. Cox; old rough houses, with a late- 
ral sun bringing out every slightest detail of the rasping stone-surface. 
Messrs. Hanneh and Kent are more than commonly successful both in 
animals and in men. Their “ Frame containing photographs of animals 
from life, untouched,” catches cats and dogs sometimes, it would seem, 
at the very moment before a spring or a start would destroy the por- 
trait; and the * Portraits ’’ of officers of the Inniskillings are among the 
most “gentlemanly” photographs ever produced—a result duc, of 
course, in great measure to the sitters, but partly also to the excellent 
focussing of the manipulators, and their avoidance of any kind of forced 
effect. Mr. Bosley again has seized an instantaneous action (or the 
appearance of one) with great skill in the two leap-frog subjects of his 
“Case of Stereoscopic Pictures.” 

We regret to part from the exhibition with a word of censure ; but the 
system indulged in by one of our leading photographers, Mr. Mayall, is 
so perverse, and finds so much acceptance with the public, that we 
cannot forbear protesting against it. The system is briefly that of 
taking good photographs, and destroying them by painting over them 
poor resemblances of sepia drawings. The long series of portraits of 
eminent men, beginning with No. 335, is an example. It is scarcely 
possible to overstate the idiocy of this proceeding. A production which 
may in some sense be called absolutely right is plastered over with a 
substitute which cannot in any sense be called other than extremely 
wrong. Insome other instances, regular colouring is added, with a result 
still more detestable : the ‘ Ariel in ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream’ ” (so 
the catalogue has it) is a wretched abortion. Another painful feature in 
the codperation of photography and fine art is illustrated in Messrs. Cal- 
desi and Montecchi’s ‘“‘St. Catherine, after Raffaelle.”’ The notorious 
obstacles in the way of photographing direct from pictures, deranging 
the chiaroscuro relations of the colours, induces the practice of taking 
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| fided, we forecast ruefully enough. 











| simply rall, 
| in the riches of the material with which the art deals, simply in its cha- 





first a drawing in light and shade from the painting, and then a photo- 
graph from the drawing. Thus the photograph before us is not a fac- 
simile from Raffaelle, but from Mr. Stohl’s mediocre copy of Raffaelle, 
which is a very different thing indeed. This, however, is a choice 
between real difficulties; and the photographer, even though he ma 
have chosen the worse side, claims to have allowance made for his 
dilemma. 





THE WELLINGTON 


The announcement made recently by Lord John Manners as to the 
intentions of Government regarding the national Wellington Monument 
in St. Paul’s puts a period to long and anxious dubitations in the circle 
of the sculptural profession, and even beyond it. We know at last that 
some amount of good faith is to be kept, and some respect paid to the 
principle of competition laid down by the Government itself; and that 
the sculptors of all the world were invited to send in designs not solely 
in order that the forthcoming job might be of grander dimensions when 
Baron Marochetti, who declined to compete, should receive the com- 
mission. So, at least, it stands settled, for the present: another turn in 


MONUMENT, 


| the political wheel may, for aught we know, oust, along with the 


Ministry, all their arrangements for the monument. 

Giving Lord John Manners credit for honourable intentions, we cannot 
augur well from his decision. He adheres to the conditions, express or 
implied, so far as to commission the sculptor who received the first prize, 
but not so far as to commission that gentleman’s actual design. For de- 
sign he goes to another of the competitors, Mr. Stevens, and tells the 
chief prizeman that he is welcome to carry out that, if he likes. But 
this is only one stage in the general plan: the whole work of the monu- 
ment is to be under the superintendence of Mr. Penrose, the surveyor of 
St. Paul’s, and the mortuary chapel is to receive pictorial, as well as 
sculptural, decoration. There is an old proverb about too many cooks 
which may prove too applicable to the work before it is finished. To 
some extent, however, it may be said that each man is in his place—the 
architect proper to control, the sculptor-architect to furnish the general 
design, the sculptor proper to put it in shape, and the painter to add a 
grace to the whole: but we do not see how it is well possible to get a 
satisfactory result out of one man set to carve the design of another— 
especially when the former may not unnaturally consider it a grievance 
that his own design is not being executed. 

As regards the individual merits of the artists, the grounds of hope 
continue unassured. Mr. Stevens’s design was that of a Venetian sepul- 
chral monument, with the effigy of the Duke at rest on his canopied 
tomb, and his equestrian living figure above. Such a design makes no 
pretence to originality, but follows a fine type, Christian and human, 
with vile allegory relegated at least to the accessory features, if present at 
all. Mr. Stevens was one of the few competitors deserving a fair share 
of approval; and he commands a vigour of pose and grouping which 
might have brought the design to an honourable issue. How it will fare 
in the hands of Mr. Calder Marshall, to whom the execution stands con- 
The artist is but vapid in his own 
works, and will too probably be doubly so over another man’s design. 
We would much rather haye seen the commission bestowed upon Mr. 
Thornycroft for the design which we pointed out from the first as the 
most worthy of execution. 





ARY SCHEFFER. 

The death of such an artist as Ary Scheffer claims a few words of 
comment beyond the mere obituary memorandum. 

Scheffer holds a kind of mid position between the sacred art of the 
French and that of the new German school—more placid, deep, and 
esoteric than the first, more human, and less pietistie and encumbered 
by revivalism than the second. He is essentially a sacred painter ; 
treating cither subjects directly religious, or subjects of life embodying a 
distinct appeal to the conscience of universal man. Properly, however, 
he is rather a thinker than an artist. He uses his art only as a vehicle 
for expression, as a writer might do his words; and as soon as he has 
enforced his meaning, with an earnestness genuine (we fully believe) yet 
not wholly free from self-assertion, he cares nothing for what remains 
behind—colour, atmosphere, life, movement, quaint or beautiful detail, 
the thousandfold phases of reality. ‘This is the exact reverse of the 
artistic feeling ; which, whatever else may go to the wall, revels 
racter as such. We do not say that Scheffer is negligent or insensible of 
beauty. Beauty forms a necessary part of the expression of the subjects 
in which he delights, and is introduced so far as it subserves that, and 
no farther. It is negative beauty rather than positive, yet pure and 
true. 

Scheffer’s rejection of the qualities which make art what it is, and 
without which anything, however high in purpose, is only a half-result, 
was the more marked because caused not by inability, but by choice. His 
early picture in the Luxembourg—the old Knight mourning over his 
Dead Son—proves that he had the faculty of at least an average colourist 
and executant. His determining to be above such aids, shows that his 
powers were of the second order: a thoroughly great man never is 
“above” anything that comes naturally to him, and is simply right. In 
so far as he rejects that, he is pedant, not hero. 

No art of this generation perhaps, has excited so much admiration 
and respect as Scheffer’s—and that from the better, if not quite the best, 
order of minds. One may judge him coldly, it is scarcely possible to 
judge him harshly. The field for argument and dispute of his merits 
is narrow; what he has is almost undeniably present : what he has not, 
clearly absent. We believe that the circle of his enthusiasts will de- 
crease with time, but there will always be some remaining in virtue of 
his possession of the two noble qualities—a natural elevation of mental 
tendency, and an inborn purity of soul. 
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